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PREFACE. 

The Artiqles here published appeared in the 
recent numbers of the Soho Magazine. At the 
time of their commencement a Notice was put 
out, of which the following is an extract : ** It is 
my desire that this Magazine should do more than 
supply harmless Articles of merely local interest. 
It is hoped that the contributions may be of the 
two following kinds : First, Articles setting forth a 
scheme of Parish Work and Teaching which shall 
not be merely colourless, but, on the contrary, 
distinctive, in its different directions. Secondly, 
Articles which shall bear the mark of some merit 
and originality." 

To what extent the above two-fold aim has 
been in any way attained, it is for the reader to 
determine. In any case I have felt so far to have 
carried out my intention as to justify the republi- 
cation in this new form. 

The Notice of Services, &c. alluded to in the 
Opening Address, will be found in the Appendix, 

I cannot conclude without expressing my 
obligation to the Contributors, who have so kindly 
and readily given their valuable support, 

C. ANDERSON. 
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OPENING ADDRESS. 

It is of the first importance for the success of the Work in 
this Parish of Soho that the largest possible amount of personal 
interest should be obtained from the largest possible number 
both of the parishioners and of the congregation, and this en- 
tirely irrespective of the questions of station and grade, of 
political and religious party views, or of the bent of mind of 
the individual. God wants all His children for the great 
family work. He can spare none. He wants each to bring 
his own special gifts, and yield his own genuine bit of service. 
No one is excused, be he ever so ignorant or ever so poor, 
or be he ever so learned or ever so high in station. Even 
the sick and dying man is not excused ; he must give us his 
prayers. 

It is with the motive of constraining the parishioners 
and congregation to a knowledge of what services and 
work are being carried on in this parish, that a large and 
complete Notice of the same has been put out, a reprint of 
which appears on the first pages of this work. By this 
means all are instructed how they may come either to 
learn, or to teach, or to pray. Here are shown to them 
ways by which they may work for God and their brethren. 
It is to these same ends that the Soho Magazine is issued. 
It is purposed by its means to keep all, both parishioners and 
congregation, " posted up " month by month in such matters 
of detail^ as their assumed interest in the success of the 
Work gives them a claim to know. 

Hence, I now propose in this the first issue of the New 



Series, to give some simple statements in reference to the 
above programme, following the order as there set forth : — 

SERVICES. 

Of the Sunday Services : it would seem best to let 
them speak for themselves, or to leave them in other hands 
more competent to deal with them. 

The Wednesday Evening Service is much improved, 
both as to the manner in which it is conducted and the 
number of worshippers who attend. Yet there is room for 
still further improvement in both these respects. 

With regard to the Choir, an arrangement has been 
made, by which it is hoped that a permanent supply of 
educated boys will be obtained from the St. James's Col- 
legiate Commercial School in Brewer Street, which num- 
bers sixty scholars. Mr. Salisbury, the Principal, has taken 
the matter up in the kindest and most generous manner. 

The Offertory for the past month is as follows : — 

£. s. d. 
Oct. 8th ... 3 8 4* 
„ 15th ... 3 I 4 

„ 22nd ...730 (for Church expenses). 
„ 29th . . . 3 6 li^ 

An increase of the Offertory is greatly needed. It would 
seem, judging from the above sums, that it may not be un- 
reasonably asked. 

CLASSES. 

The Mothers* Meeting. 

Number of Members, 150. 

Average attendance, from 30 to 40. 

The Young Men's Discussion Class. 

Members, 14. 
This Class has only recently been commenced. 



The Bible Class. 

Members, 45. 
Average attendance, from 35 to 40. 
This class has been removed from St. Anne's Court to 
the Upper Vestry, a far more cheery and suitable room. 

CLUBS. 

The Savings' Bank. 
Present number of Members, 627. 

The Mothers' Club. 
Number of Members, 1464 

SCHOOLS. 

Week-days. 

Number of Children on the Books: Boys, 165; Girls, 113; 
Infants, 250. 

Sundays. 

Rose Street. — Girls and Young Boys, 60. 
Upper Vestry. — ^Teachers, 8. Girls and Young Boys, 114. 

This latter School has been entirely re-organized, with 
seeming success so far. An acknowledgment is due to the 
teachers for the hearty and unselfish spirit in which they have 
taken up the work. If that spirit continues this School can 
scarcely fail to Hourish. 

But to conclude these running notices, which, were there 
space, might be still further extended, and to proceed to another 
subject, let me add that, nothing can be done well, or should be 
done at all, without prayer to God. And one special prayer 
going up to the Throne of Grace from many hearts is a strong 
force for Good. I would venture then to suggest that all 
who either by act or sympathy enter into this great Common 
Work (and may the number be an ever increasing one), shall 
say daily the following collect : — 



pREVENT us, O Lord, in all our doings with Thy most gracious favour, 
^ and further us with Thy continual help ; that in all our works begun, 
continued, and ended in Thee, we may glorify Thy holy Name, and finally 
by Thy mercy obtain everlasting life ; through Jesus Christ our Lord : — 

— with the intention of asking God's blessing on the same, and 
that when this Collect is said before the Sermon and at the 
other Services, it shall be with the same intention — namely, 
that God would " prevent us " — i.e, go before us so as to aid 
us "in all our doings," and " further us " — i.e. advance us 
" with His continual help, that in all our works" for the 
Brethren, " begun, continued, and ended in Him, we may 
" glorify His holy Name, and finally by His mercy obtain 
" everlasting life," for others as well as for ourselves, 
" through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

C. ANDERSON. 



THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 

After the Beethoven Festival at Bonn, I made the best of 
my way to Munich, travelling through the whole of one night 
from Frankfort and arriving about nine or ten the next morning. 
Hearing that Wagner's " Tannhauser " was to be performed 
that evening, I lost no time in procuring a place ; and setting 
off a little before six (the hour of commencing), I had just 
time to settle down in my seat when the first notes of the 
overture were heard. I shall not easily forget the effect this 
fine music had upon me, nor the astonishment with which I 
found exquisite beauty where I had been taught to look for ugli- 
ness, and symmetry where deformity had been expected. I 
cannot help thinking that when we shall be fortunate enough 
to have an adequate representation of this great work in 
London, much of the misconception that now exists respecting 
the " music of the future " must disappear. Early the following 
morning the train started for Weilheim, the nearest railway 
point to Ober-Ammergau. The line runs through the most 
beautiful country, and charming glimpses are caught of the 
Bavarian Alps, with their snow-capped summits. For some 
distance also it passes along the side of a lake of considerable 
beauty, the shores of which are quite gay with innumerable 
villas belonging to the wealthier classes of Munich. Arrived 
at Weilheim, we (for I had picked up friends) rapidly selected 
the best of a motley collection of vehicles, and set out on the 
long but exceedingly picturesque drive into the very heart of the 
mountains now directly in front of us. Our journey first lay 
through a tract of country which, by its velvet-like turf and 
fine ornamental timber, was almost an exact counterpart of 
the private park of an English nobleman, though, oddly enough, 
here and there were patches which had been dug up and planted. 



with vegetables or grain, quite in the middle of the beautiful 
stretches of turf, and without the faintest sign of either hedge 
or ditch to soften the apparent incongruity. 

Soon after passing Murnau, the half-way town, the ascent of 
the mountains commenced, and so steep was the climb in some 
parts of the road, that both drivers and passengers had to 
alight, and large relays of horses had been provided to assist 
in dragging the vehicles up the pass, whilst the pedestrians 
were made aware then — if they had never known it before — 
what mountain climbing was. 

It was evening before we perceived any indications that we 
were approaching .our destination, though such indications 
soon became numerous enough. Vehicles of every conceivable 
description were now overtaken, slowly wending their way to the 
one point, their occupants being hardly less remarkable, in the 
matter of dress and general appearance, than the crazy-looking 
carts and waggons they were packed in. It was not long 
before we drove into Ober-Ammergau, and as we had not 
previously taken lodgings or even places for the play, our 
consternation was great upon finding considerable crowds of 
people blocking up every avenue. Signs of a coming storm 
made matters look all the worse. After trying to obtain 
lodgings at half the houses in the village with a discouraging 
want of success, we settled upon the desperate resolve of 
spending a night in the carriage that had brought us, when one 
of our party arrived with the welcome news that he had 
succeeded in engaging a room and getting places for the play. 
It was not a whit too soon, for we were scarcely housed when 
the storm burst with tremendous fury and raged far into the 
night. 

As our tickets were not numbered it was necessary we should 
be up early in the morning for the purpose of getting good 
places. So, taking a day's provisions, we started about half- 
past six, and eventually succeeded in securing capital seats. 

The stage was now before us with its centre proscenium, 
two small wings with practicable doors and balcony, flanked by 



two large openings representing streets in Jerusalem, and return 
sides. It has been so often described lately as to need no 
further description now. Equally has the theatre itself been 
the subject of various drawings in the illustrated journals. 

After we had taken our seats, and the novelty of being in an 
open-air theatre had somewhat worn off, a feeling crept over 
me which I have no doubt had previously been experienced by 
many under the same circumstances. A representation was 
about to take place of the most tremendous events in the 
history of the world. Not only was our Lord to be personated, 
but He was to be represented in the most solemn acts — ^the 
institution of the Last Supper, the Agony in the Garden, the 
Death, Burial, Resurrection, and Ascension : all were to be 
done — and by whom ? By common farm-labourers, wood- 
cutters, and the like. Every one has formed his own ideal of 
these great Scriptural events, and I, necessarily, like the rest. 
Was my ideal going to be elevated or lowered by this peasant 
representation ? It seemed impossible to be the former, and 
if the latter, how terrible to have the depressing influence of 
such a memory on one's mind constantly, and to feel that one's 
highest spiritual impression has become permanently debased ! 
These and other like reflections were interrupted by the 
entrance of the members of the orchestra, of whom the 
greater part seemed to play brass instruments of various kinds, 
the remainder of the band appearing to be made up of strings 
and two flutes. As the time for commencing drew near, the 
audience gradually became more silent, and showed plainly by 
their manner with what seriousness they looked forward to the 
coming performance. A few moments more and the musical 
conductor quietly took his seat, and in response to his sign the 
Overture commenced. A few quiet, solemn chords, reminding 
the musician strongly of the earlier symphonies of Haydn, 
were soon followed by an Allegro of a brighter character, 
yet still full of simple, quaint, and tender feeling — ^these 
characteristics clinging to the music throughout the entire 
Play. The Overture concluded,* there was a moment's pause, 
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when from each of the side wings of the stage advanced a* 
number of persons of the most picturesque appearance 
imagin^:ble. Each is dressed in a long skirt which envelopes 
the whdlfei/ figure, pver this is a white tunic reaching to the knee, 
edged with' lace, and over the whole is a mantle of a deep rich 
colour, falling in artistic folds across from the right shoulder 
where it is fastened. A small gold fillet encircling the head 
completes the costume. But if the dress of the chorus was 
remarkable, much more so was the singular beauty of feature 
and expression of rapt devotion that characterised the faces of 
these, and indeed of every person who took part in the Play, 
In short, the appearance of the members of the chorus, as they 
slowly walked in two lines from the opposite sides of the stage 
and met in the centre, was most impressive. Forming a 
semicircle, they solemnly faced the audience, and after a few 
introductory notes from the orchestra, the choir-leader — an 
exceedingly imposing looking man — extending his arm, com- 
menced the Prologue in recitative. After some time the other 
members of the chorus, who had remained perfectly still, 
their hands reverently crossed on the breast, with a simple 
gesture full of dignity, broke in upon the recitative with a 
chorus in four-part harmony. The effect was perfectly thrilling. 
At the conclusion of the chorus, which was explanatory of the 
scenes to come, the singers divided and fell back on each side, 
the curtain drew up, and the first set scene was displayed, illustra- 
ting the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. During 
the exhibition of this scene a concerted movement was sung by 
the chorus, and when the curtain fell, the principal member of 
the chorus again proceeded to explain the connection between 
the Type and Antitype. After this, they slowly left the 
stage. 

The moment had now arrived when the Christus was to 
appear, and a look of almost painful anxiety was on every counte- 
nance. The curtain drew up and disclosed an empty stage. 
Presently, shouts, proceeding apparently from a great distance, 
were heard, waxing louder as they seemed to come nearer, when 



one or two persons appeared at the doors of the houses in the side 
scenes, as though to ascertain what the uproar meant ; ere long 
the head of a procession appeared, and soon the whole stage 
was filled hy a shouting, excited multitude of men, women, and 
children — some of the latter being little more than infants. 
Louder and louder swelled their Hosannas, when the object of 
all this tumultuous rejoicing ** meek, and sitting upon an ass,*' 
rode in, accompanied by His twelve disciples. Surely there 
was not a heart in all that audience, that did not beat fast as 
the eye rested for the first time upon that pale, sad face, 
apparently wearied unto death with the weight of " the sins of 
all the world.'* Slowly dismounting from the ass. He, after a 
few words to His disciples, enters the Temple, and finds 
traders there carrying on their impious traffic. He upbraids 
them, and with a simple dignity, impossible to describe, over- 
throws their money-tables, and drives them with thongs from 
the place. After speaking a few words to the people. He 
withdraws with the disciples and the curtain falls. This ended 
the first of the seventeen divisions of the Play. The chorus 
now re-entered, and the Type and Antitype followed in due course, 
and in the same order as already described ; the two succeed- 
ing scenes in the council-chamber being wonderfully realistic. 
The third division, the parting of our Lord from His mother, 
was one of the most touching of all, the whole audience, both 
men and women, being affected to tears. The fourth division 
was taken up chiefly by the arrangement between Judas and 
the Priests for the betrayal of Christ. The fifth division, 
showing our Lord washing His disciples* feet, was also very 
remarkable. It was done with such a marvellous grace and 
dignity that, although the act was thoroughly completed, and 
occupied considerable time, there was no sense of monotony or 
weariness produced. The following division represented our 
Lord on Mount Olivet. The disciples fall asleep, whilst the 
Saviour, bending to the ground, prays aloud three times ; at the 
third time the angel appears strengthening Him. Immediately 
following this was the scene of the Betrayal. Then came the 
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examinations before Annas the High Priest, and Caiaphas* and 
the Council ; the mocking and buffeting — ^the latter done with 
an amount of realism almost too painful to witness ; the suicide 
of Judas ; the trial before Pilate, and afterwards Herod ; the 
scourging of Jesus ; the investiture with the kingly robe, sceptre, 
and crown of thorns — a. scene which from its intense reality, 
was most harrowing to the feelings ; the last trial before Pilate — 
the Virgin Mother being present — ending with His condemna- 
tion to death. 

Then succeeded the scene of the Via Cruets : our Lord, 
sinking beneath the weight of the Cross, and dragged hither 
and thither by the brutal soldiery, who hail every stumble with 
shouts of execration and mockery. Simon, the Cyrenian, is 
however, compelled to bear the cross, when our Lord turns to 
the weeping women, and addresses them in those touching 
words, " Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep 
for yourselves and for your children." The Blessed Virgin 
with St. John and the Magdalene follow at a distance. 

And now, as the great scene of the Redemption draws near, 
the chorus appears attired in mourning. The principal 
member no longer sings his recitative^ but speaks it with an 
instrumental accompaniment of a mournful character. The 
curtain then rose upon the scene of the crucifixion. The three 
crosses are there. Those on which the two thieves are 
hanging, are already in an upright position. The centre one 
still lies upon the earth, and upon it rests the figure of our 
Lord. This is shortly raised and fixed into the ground, during 
which process the figure drags heavily downward, to all 
appearances the nails in the hands being the only support. 
Then the soldiers begin to part His garments between them, 
and cast lots for the seamless coat. The Blessed Virgin with 
St. John and the Magdalene now approach the cross, and our 
Lord utters the words, "Woman, behold thy son." Soon 
follows the cry, " Eloi, eloi, lama, sabachthani," which is 
answered by derisive shouts and laughter from the soldiers. 
Again He speaks, "I thirst;" and the sponge filled with 
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vinegar is coarsely pressed to His mouth and quietly rejected. 
Then with His last parting breath He sighs, " Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit." Immediately terrible sounds of 
earthquake succeed, and fear and horror are depicted in every 
face. Many of those who mocked and reviled Him rush from the 
scene, whilst a priest arrives and breathlessly announces the 
rending of the veil of the temple. The soldiers, however, un- 
touched by these fearful visitations, proceed to break the legs of 
the two malefactors, and are approaching the body of our Lord 
when the Magdalene passionately calls their attention to the 
fact that He is already dead, and defends His Body from 
their touch ; the Centurion, however, with a spear pierces His 
side, from which flow blood and water ; the body is then taken 
down from the Cross. 

A most vivid pourtrayal of the succeeding events in the 
history of our Lord follows, viz., the Entombment, the Re- 
surrection, and the Ascension ; the latter scene bringing this 
wonderful drama to a close. 

Little remains to be added, except to record one or two 
general impressions. First as to the acting. From the prin- 
cipal character down to the members of the chorus, the power, 
grace and appropriateness of action exhibited by each would 
have suggested that all the theatres in Europe had been ran- 
sacked for actors for this play but for one fact. Not once 
through the whole day did a stage trick exhibit itself. All was 
perfectly natural. A matter equally astonishing was the 
manner in which each actor reproduced the conventional 
appearance of the character he represented, without the use 
of false hair, beard, or any theatrical arrangements. But 
most remarkable of all is the fact that the six hundred people 
who take part in these performances all belong to Ober- 
Ammergau — a village of only one thousand inhabitants. Per- 
haps the least satisfactory part of the play was the music. 
The orchestra — though much better than might have been 
anticipated in such a place — was by no means perfect. Nor 
were any of the voices in the chorus at all remarkable — 
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perhaps with the exception of one soprano. It should be 
mentioned, however, that in addition to many other advan- 
tages pertaining to the Christus, his speaking voice is one of 
the most beautiful and characteristic I ever heard. 

To those who are disposed to doubt the advantage of 
seeing such a performance, I can say with truth, that had the 
representation come in the slightest degree below the high 
ideal I had formed in my own mind, the effect upon me would 
have been disastrous. But, on the contrary, it was higher. 
And to such as might imagine that a representation of certain 
historical facts — in a language not clearly understandable, 
would prove uninteresting, I have only to say that, so intensely 
enthralling was it to me, that from the time of taking my 
seat — a quarter before seven in the morning — ^to the time of 
my leaving it — five o'clock in the afternoon — I had no notion 
whatever of the passing of time. And had there been nothing 
else to be said in favour of this Play, the fact that nearly six 
thousand persons of all nationalities and nearly all shades of 
religious opinion, met on the ground of their common Chris- 
tianity, to witness and be deeply moved by a representation of 
the Redemption of mankind, could hardly fail to be an 
advantage in these days of sectarian intolerance. — Musical 
Times. 

JOSEPH BARNBY. 
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HOW TO SING THE SERVICE WELL. 

The great changes now being made in the Choir, 
and the consequent evident interest that is kindled in 
the musical conduct of the service ; the invitation to the 
members of the congregation to take their part in this 
revival of sweet song ; and lastly, the hearty, zealous spirit of 
our Choir-Director, must set us, both Choir and Congrega- 
tion, asking ourselves : How can we Sing the Service Well ? 
how render it more worthy of Him to whom it is offered ? 
how make it more like the songs which the angels sing. How 
is this to be achieved ? Such would seem the pressing 
question at this time. 

I will make bold to answer it. For I think there is but 
one answer, and that a very plain one. It is this : Live well, 
if you would sing well. Or, to put it in Scriptural language, 
" Whatsoever thou doest do it with all thy might, as unto the 
" Lord, and not as unto men." 

This way and this way only will our songs of praise, as 
all else, be well and worthily don^. 

We are told that the great painters of the Sacred Story 
such as Fra Angelico, and others, never put touch to picture 
without either meditation, prayer, or Holy Communion. 
And I much fear that we, in these days, are not so spiritually 
their superiors, that we can do worthy work for God without 
such aid. 

Music is our painting, by means of which we picture to 
the soul the beauties and joys of Heaven, even the very love 
of God. We cannot paint these fair pictures for the soul with 
a worldly mind. We must be holy to be happy ; we must be 
happy to sing. In order, therefore, to sing well, we must 
live Christian lives. 



C. ANDERSON. 
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DOES SOHO KNOW ITSELF? 

To the Editor of The St. Anne's Magazine. 

Sir, — I have read your first Number with great interest. 
You have certainly added one more to the remarkable and 

^ multifarious productions of that mysterious region known as 
Soho. Macte nova virtute, puer ; sic itur ad astra. I venture 
upon a few words of Latin, for doubtless, among the endless 

• variety of the inhabitants of Soho there must be some who can 
read Virgil. But, as I have implied, Soho itself is something of 
a mystery to me, who know it chiefly by report, and but seldom 
penetrate personally into its recesses. From my childhood it 
has been associated in my mind with its famous Bazaar. At 
least the Bazaar was once famous, though whether it is so still, 
I do not know. But, apart from its Bazaar, from the rumours 
which reach the outer world, you seem to possess within your 
borders almost every sort and kind of human beings, engaged 
in almost every sort of profitable or unprofitable occupation. 
Pardon me if I say that your reputation is not altogether 
immaculate. You are said to be as fertile in vice as in virtue, 
in idleness as in industry, in disregard to the Church as in 
devotion to her services ; and altogether to present to the 
inquiring mind a perfect collection of the lower strata of the 
London life of the year eighteen hundred and seventy one. 
You produce, in truth, nearly everything except rich people. 
In gazing at. the tall and once handsome houses in your most 
important quarters, I can see only the memorials of faded 
splendour, and can with difliculty realise the fact that Soho 
was once the centre of wealthy, brilliant, and fashionable life. 
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Whether it was in those days a more moral, more religious, 
more intellectual and more interesting region than it is to-day, 
may be a matter of doubt. Viewed in this light, I don't think 
myself that there is much to choose between the Soho of 
to-day and the Soho of a hundred years ago. 

But now — ^to come to the object of my letter — ^why do not 
some of your many inhabitants seek to instruct their neighbours, 
through the pages of your magazine, in some of the endless 
varieties of human existence which your district exhibits? 
You must be almost as little known to one another, as you ai'e 
to myself and to other outsiders. And yet you must possess 
in your streets, and courts, and lanes and alleys, the materials 
for innumerable pictures of that life of sorrow, and struggle, 
and pleasure, and vice, and crime, and virtue, and honesty, and 
hypocrisy, which throbs so violently in every place where men 
and women are huddled together in tens of thousands. Allow 
me, then, to ask, ** Does Soho know itself? ** Did it know its 
own Church affairs until your magazine first enlightened it? 
Has it any suspicion as yet of the prospect which is before it 
in the way of performances of sacred music ? On these points, 
however, you will doubtless take due care to keep it well 
informed. But you should do more. You should induce your 
parishioners, if such a word can be applied to your many- 
coloured population, to contribute what they can to the spread 
of such local knowledge as may be interesting to Soho itself. 
A local magazine should arouse local interests, and paint local 
pictures, and enable people to know something of the life that 
is led in the dark corners, as well as the open quarters amidst 
which their lot is cast. Perhaps you have nobody who can do 
such things. It is very possible, and thus my suggestions will 
be thrown away. But I venture on them nevertheless. And 
what may not be expected from a district which is suddenly 
exhibiting so vast an improvement in its Church music as you 
are now achieving. If you, from your local resources, can 
give respectable performances of such excellent compositions 
as I see specified in your little handbill, what may not be 
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within your literary reach ? I repeat, then, Made nova 

virtute, puer. Make your magazine interesting, and people 

will buy it. And what so interesting as revelations of the 

realities of the human life around you ? They will not only 

make your magazine sell, and enlighten the denizens of Soho 

itself, but will be valuable to many another who, like myself, 

is 

A NON-RESIDENT. 

(J. M. CAPES.) 
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INAUGURAL DOMESTIC ODE. 

To God the bounteous giver of all good. 
For life and health, and air and daily food. 
Be ours to raise the song in thankful mood. 
For mercies numberless. 
" Non nobis." 

We plant the garden, sow the well tilled field 
In vain, unless He bid them increase yield. 
We build ; but vain the building — hut or hall : 
If He bless not the roof-tree and the wall, 
We labour but in vain. 

" Non nobis Domine." 

We deck the chamber, passage, porch, and stair ; 
We stain the storied panes with colours fair ; 
With colours and devices manifold 
The moulded beams o'erlay, and beaten gold. 
Rich loomwork of delight from far off lands, 
And metalwork well forged by cunning hands ; 
Choice books, and sculptured forms, and pictures rare, 
We to our homestead bring with tender care : 
Loving the joy of all these things to share 
With loving faithful friends. 

" Non nobis Domine — non nobis." 
And friendship ! chiefest of all joys below, 
Helping and cheering as we homeward go 
From these poor homes to those beyond the sky. 
For this and all His gifts, to God on high 
Be grateful thanks and praise. 

" Non nobis Domine — non nobis 

" Sed Nomini tuo da gloriam." 

ALFRED BELL, 

B 
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THE WHISPERINGS OF THE WALLS. 

The outward figure, dress, and manner of a man are found 
by experience to reveal a vast deal more of his inner mind 
than could have been at all foreseen as probable. At the first 
glance we read off, as it were by an instinct, from these 
outside appearances very much of that which lies within. 
Hence, let the man neither speak nor act, yet by these mere 
external appearances we may say much of him. Whether he 
is of a trade, or a profession, and indeed of what profession he 
is, may be thus discovered. We may further get to know 
something of his mind and habits. It is in vain that he 
attempts to conceal his individuality; it comes out at a glance, 
even in the rapid passing of people through a crowded 
thoroughfare. This is, more or less, a generally acknowledged 
fact; so that we do accustom ourselves to read off these 
external notes of men as the first step towards a more 
complete acquaintance. We study this voiceless language, 
this whisper of the outward man, which will not keep the 
secret of the inner man, much as he may desire it. Indeed, 
it is often the case that we form a truer estimate of character 
from these unconscious personal revelations, than from the 
conscious ones of speech and action, which may be arranged 
with a purpose of concealment or deception. Hence, if we 
have once made up our minds that we do, or do not, like 
these outward first appearances, it is no easy matter to 
change this conviction into an opposite sentiment, let the 
speech and act prove ever so apparently inconsistent with this 
preconceived idea. We have an irresistible conviction that, 
sooner or later, our first impressions will prove correct. 

Now there is a singularly parallel case to this of the 
individual in that of the nation. The outward appearances of 
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the nation, in its manners and customs, and very especially in 
its buildings — its architecture, have a language for us. Hence, 
when there is no longer anything left of a nation in the way of 
speech or act, yet there is a Whispering of the Walls which 
tells a good deal. And even when the speech and act are 
abundant, yet the Walls Whisper a fuller story, and often 
correct the false or boastful speech. That old Assyrian nation, 
for instance, so long lost and buried to us, with no speech or 
act recorded, surely her secrets are well hidden ? Yes, until 
on a certain day we dug up her buried walls and found them 
full of this silent speech, letting out all her long-lost secrets. 
Here, we are told of a nation strong and rude, given to much 
war, with a religion the most enthusiastic, namely, the 
worship of indomitable strength and animal existence. Those 
big-bearded bulls, firm-footed, strong-muscled; those innu- 
merable records of diverse war, all silently tell their own tale. 
So Egypt, with her vast tombs for the dead, piercing upwards 
into wide space, speaks of the worship of an earthly immortal- 
ity, of a renown which will not suffer itself to be swallowed 
up by Time. Then there are the classical ages of Greece and 
Rome, with their grand dreams of beauty, sensuous life and 
valour. We read all this in their histories and poems ; but 
we hear and see it only in the Whisperings of their Walls. 
It is there, in the stone records, hewn by a Phidias, a 
Praxiteles, that the reality of that long-past life is made clear 
and plain to us. 

But now there comes a marvellous change! Where we 
saw the beautiful Apollo, there presently appears a suffering 
Christ ; in the place of the sensuous Venus, is found a chaste 
Virgin ; for bold warriors, we get robed saints. Physical 
beauty everywhere gives way at the approach of the more 
sublime moral beauty. And the Walls Whisper that a 
heathen world has become Christian. This, not only in their 
Crucifixes and Madonnas, but in vaulted roofs, pointed arches, 
and heaven-seeking spires. Further, if we would know how 
wealth and art and toil are all gathered in to this new Christian 
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worship, as time advances, the Walls will Whisper alt the 
, story, and name both place and date. 

And when religious fervour cools, and niaterial prosperity 
moves on apace, this debasement of the Christian life is 
recorded by tombs, and Churches, and wealthy mansions. 
And' now, as mind gets hard, and heathenised, and enslaved 
to a sensuous life, there comes a feeble second birth of that 
old classic worship, without its former genius of beauty. And 
all this is spoken from the Walls, so that he who runs may 
read. But a merely galvanised life cannot last long. And 
the beautiful old Christian life is in a sadly bad way. More- 
over, the union of faiths so opposite can but breed some 
monstrous form. This, too, is Whispered from the Walls. 

It is then in vain that men write books of history of the 
Past, and say — " This age was fair and that was foul." For 
there are the Whisperings of the Walls, which cannot speak 
lies, and will not be silenced. And by these shall historical 
truth and error make itself known to all. 

And now we have reached the point to which we have all 
along been tending, namely this — that it is also in vain that 
men write histories of the Present, and say ought of praise or 
blame, if that which they speak be contrary to these same 
Whisperings of the Walls. Let us then turn from the 
uncertain, discordant utterances of spoken and written speech, 
to this silent, unfailing witness. Consult our Churches, 
palaces, and public buildings of, say fifty years ago. Will 
they whisper one sound of beauty, of feeling, of wisdom ? 
Have they either a Christian, or even a heathen worth? 
Surely, if walls speak truth, that must have been a strangely 
lifeless time. But the fifty years have passed,, and in these 
fast-travelling days, much change may be worked in that time. 
Yes, and what is our architecture now ? Well, possibly the 
most striking modem achievement is our Crystal Palace. It 
has been called the new style of architecture. What are its 
distinctive features ? First, size— infinite size ; then wealth 
in modem manufacture— miles of extended iron, and raultitu- 
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dinous square feet of glass. The nave, transepts, and arch, 
which form the main features, are tiot original. Of beauty of 
detail, there is none* Of symbolism, there is much. These 
walls speak neither of the heathen physical beauty, nor of the 
Christian moral beauty ; but, with a startling distinctiveness, 
they tell, everywhere, of the powers of wealth, and the 
achievements of commerce. Never did architecture speak a 
plainer language : never was it more truly representative of 
its age. The Parthenon, the Cathedral, did much and well to 
express the respective spirit of their own times ; but for 
fulness and completeness of utterance, for the record of a 
nineCeenth century English ideal of worship, we will give the 
palm to our Crystal Palace. But, perhaps the English are 
unfortunate in art ; some think so. Will, then, the A^ierican 
buildings tell a better tale ? There, all is of the warehouse 
type, square walls, square windows, houses all four-square ; 
doubtless most suitable for holding an infinity of manufactured 
wealth ; but of art and beauty, there is nothing. Shall we 
look to New Paris, the city of taste and of splendour. What 
do we find there ? A terrible sameness of mere length, and 
breadth, and height ; with the feeblest decorative ornament 
lavished all about, unmeaningly. The universal modern 
European worship of wealth and Respectability, with a small, 
distinctive prettiness just added ; this, and this alone, is the 
stone record of " the finest modem city in the world." 

Such, as we hear them, are the Whisperings of the Walls, 
built in Our to-day at home or elsewhere. They speak of 
riches, of manufacture, of material prosperity, and of a certain 
mean conception of form, which is not beauty in any kind. Do 
then our Walls for the first time tell lies ? Or are we their 
builders after so much large boasting, proved to be so very 
poor a kind of creature ? Let those who have the wisdom 
answer this as best they may. 

But it would not be fair to conclude these remarks without 
adding, that there is not wanting at this time some witness to 
a new revival, not like that former one, of a heathen spirit^ 
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but a true Christian Renaissance. Here and there, Churches, 
State buildings, dwelling-houses, and indeed places of com- 
merce are springing up, which renew the old gothic forms of 
beauty ; perhaps not always with much purity or power, but 
seemingly with good intent. What shall be the future fate of 
this revival ? We will venture a prophecy. If the heart and 
life of our nation grow into a true Christian type, if the lust of 
wealth and gain, and an unbelieving materialism give place to 
the high Christian virtues, and there comes once more over 
our people the old spiritual enthusiasm, then all this beauty 
shall go Whispering from the Walls to generations yet to 
come, telling the full story of a past noble life. If not thus, 
then shall the very stones cry out against us, that we, in this 
our day, were not found worthy of our Christian name. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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JANUARY. 



CHRISTMAS NOTICE 
OF OUR PARISH WORK. 

It is now two months since our last detailed notice of 
the Services, Classes, &c. The time has not passed without 
marks of encouragement. First, in respect of the Sunday 
Early Celebration. There has been a decided increase in the 
number of communicants. Early on the first day of the week 
are assembled together a little band of worshippers in the 
Presence of Him whom they seek. A day and a week thus 
well begun is the promise of a day and a week not ill ended. 
Surely this is the service for very many in a large town parish. 
Here, there is no place for respect of persons, no hinderance 
from the claims of home duties, and family ties ; or from the 
want of time, and the absence of scholarship. It will be well 
if one should lead another, and that other others, till the little 
band becomes a multitude, and thus this large parish finds 
itself leavened with such Christian members. 

A special Confirmation was held in our Church on the 
Sunday-week before Christmas, at which io8 candidates from 
our own and neighbouring parishes received the Solemn Rite at 
the hands of Bishop Claughton. Not a few of these were of 
middle age ; but very many were not more than thirteen or 
fourteen years old. It is well when the Church " suffers the 
little children to come,'' and that these came in a right spirit 
was evidenced by their devout manner, which obtained a 
special notice from the Bishop, in his simple homely address. 

If we had nothing further to add to the above statements^ 



yet these two months would not seem to be barren of results. 
But one good step leads on to others. The Sunday evening 
and Wednesday evening services have been unusually well 
attended, mainly by the poorer members of the congregation. 
And the singing has vastly gained in heartiness and devo- 
tional spirit. During the Advent season, immediately 
following the conclusion of the Wednesday evening services, a 
course of lectures was delivered on Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Communion, and the Christian Life ; to which nearly 
the whole congregation remained. 

Before ending our notice of the Services, we must 
mention two most important changes which have been made, 
with the desire to adapt the Mid-day service to our more 
general spiritual needs : one, the omission of the peniten* 
tial Litany, and the consequent shortening of the service : 
the other, the unbroken celebration of Holy Communion, as 
" our Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiving," for both choir 
and congregation. That this twofold adaptation of the ser- 
vice to our congregational wants will be appreciated, a little 
time will doubtless prove. 

Both the Mother's Meeting and the Bible Class may be said 
to be making progress. The former has much increased its 
numbers, and presents a good average attendance. The Bible 
Class now consists of 63 members, of whom a fair proportion 
is present each week. The Discussion Class has assumed a 
more business-like character ; having elected a President 
and Secretary, and established a complete system of rules. 
Some new members have joined, and some interesting 
papers have been read, and subjects discussed. The Sunday 
School, in the Upper Vestry, has fairly settled down to work. 
There has been a regular and punctual attendance of the 
teachers. The Rose Street Sunday School has made a rapid 
increase since its removal from St. Anne*s Court; it now 
numbers 80 scholars. 

It has been suggested by the churchwardens that it may 
be well to make more generally known that there is a 
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Mortuary House adjoining the Church, to which at any time 
the dead may be reinoved, free of all expense. In a poor and 
populous parish like St. Anne's, such an institution is a great 
boon : both as a matter of health for the living, and of decency 
in the treatment of the dead. There is also a Cemetery 
attached to the parish, at Woking, in Surrey : where those 
who have been together in life, may be together in their place 
of passing rest, waiting for that which is eternal. 

The Offertories still keep at a somewhat low standard, as 
is evident from, the following statement : 
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We must not conclude this notice without a word about 
our Christmas Festival. It commenced with a full choral 
Christmas Eve service at 7 p.m. ; the choir, before Even- 
song, singing the characteristic Carol by Gounod, ** Cradled 
all lowly." This promises to be a feature in our Christmas 
season ; it being the intention to repeat the Carol at each 
choral service. This may perhaps hasten the steps of some 
of the late-comers to Church, of whom there are sadly too 
many : the vacant Church often filling after the confession 
has been said. " Too late " for prayers, often reads, in 
practice " Too late " for much other good work to be done for 
God. The congregation at this Christmas Eve service was 
very large ; and the service itself was thoroughly hearty. 
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The decorations of the Church were in unusually good 
taste. " The fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box,** bright holly, 
gay flowers, all were simply and naturally given back to Him 
who gave them ; to beautify His House, make more joyous 
His Sanctuary, and adorn His Altar. 

On Christmas Day the number of communicants was, at 
Early Celebration, 40; at Mid-day Celebration, 87. Total, 127. 
Numbers, low, for so large a parish, but high, in comparison 
with past years. Last year the numbers were : Early Cele- 
bration, 22; Mid-day Celebration, 32. Total 54. Not half that 
of the present year. 

Among those who communicated on Christmas Day, 
were many who then received their first Communion, of 
whom not a few were quite young boys and girls. The old 
conventional notion that adults are the only fit communicants 
is happily giving way to a more Christian — primitive Christian 
belief. 

Every member of the choir communicated, i,e* all the 
men and all the boys who were confirmed. 

And here we will end our present notes on the parish 
work. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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A VISION OF CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

First came young Spring, her head in violets crowned, 
Freaked with pale primrose and anemone. 
Next Summer, in full blush, with endless sound 
Of chattering birds, and golden company 
Of insects round the damask-roses' she 
Bore intertwined with lilies on her breast : 
The strong Sun loved her, and the gentle Moon 
Gave her a kindly time,* wherein to rest. 

Her elder sister following eftsoon 
Poured forth her store of bounties on the earth ; 
Grapes in dark cluster, red-cheeked apples, all 
That of rich colour, or sweet taste at all 
Can boast : the corn-ears toppled on her head, 
And the red leaves danced round her; for no dearth 
Was there of all the goods she bounteous led. 

Then last old Winter worn and sad at heart 
Passed on, scarce footing it across the snow : 
His chattering teeth, blind feet, and form bent low, 
Drew my close gaze : I looked : and on a part 
Of his old tattered coat I caught a name : 
Christmas it spelled ; and underneath, a flame^ 
So tender that at first I passed it by, 
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Glowed as a precious jewel, till the eye 
Dimmed as it gazed with over-ecstasy. 

Once more I turned towards him, and I saw 
That in his rough face slept a tender smile ; 
For that though he must die in such short while, 
Yet the Great Father by a gracious law 
Had made his age to blossom with the sight 
Of that glad birth-day, when the world's true Light 
Was bom to give new life to coming days : 

And from the cradle streamed those blinding rays. 
Hail Winter then 1 for thou art tenfold blest : 
Above all Summer, Spring, or Autumn grace 
Thy snowy mantle is of purity. 
In that thy Lord was bom on thy cold breast, 
A simple child in kin-simplicity. 
Thine was the honour first to see the face 
Of thy Creator, and to catch the song, 
Which told the message through the cold clear air. 
That the great King indeed was come, so long 
Expected by sick hearts with hope deferred. 
Old Christmas, thou above all times indeed art rare ; 
No joy so deep, no peace so calm as thine is heard. 
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FOREIGNERS IN SOHO. 

SoHo has been for the last two hundred years the chosen 
retreat of French and other European exiles. The first 
settlers were French and Flemish artizans, highly skilled and 
full of energy, who found themselves driven here by their 
craving for freedom of thought and liberty of action, which 
were forbidden to them in their own nation. About one 
hundred years later came the rush of La Noblesse and the 
French priesthood to this quarter : all such having to See for 
their lives from the Parisian populace. These were the days 
of the " Reign of Terror." The Revolution of 1848 and the 
Coup d'Etat of 1852, each sent over their supply of emigrants, 
<But it is in the just concluded year, 1871, that Soho has 
received its greatest influx of foreigners. It has been literally 
overwhelmed with both German and French refugees from 
the terrible scene of warfare which has been raging in the 
'< finest, most civilized city in the world." Amongst our latest 
visitors were members of the Communistic National Guards \ 
and Garibaldini, who found themselves compromised in the 
late emeuU at Marseilles. 

The places of Worship in this neighbourhood bear tes- 
timony to its long-established foreign character. So early 
as ^6^^ a Chapel was built in Orange Street by the English 
government for the benefit of French refugees. In 1689 a 
Chapel was opened in Wardour Street by the escaped Hugue-. 
nots. There was also a French ambassador's Chapel in Soho 
Square in 1690. Dean Street, Berwick Street, Crown Street, 
Newport Market, each possessed its own Huguenot ChapeU 
From which fact we may form some estimate of the extent of 
French colonization which then existed. 

But since^ as it has been said, no evil is without som^ 
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attendant good, while France was being thus drained, from 
time to time, of some of its best blood and of no little wealth, 
Soho was becoming enriched by the same. Hence it was 
that there sprang up in this locality skilled silk- weaving and 
wool-dyeing establishments. Hence the glass factories and 
hat manufactories, for which this neighbourhood was cele- 
brated. Our cookery too at this early date was indebted to 
the poor emigrant. Now it was that the English gentleman 
of the West- End for the first time tasted that delicacy, 
ox-tail soup, the preparation of which was learnt from the 
starving Frenchman in his poor garret of Soho. Thus does 
the necessity of one man become the luxury of another. 

The Soho of to-day is as much as ever, if not more than 
ever, the favoured resort of the French and foreign emigrant. 
Nearly every European language is daily spoken openly in 
its streets : and alas ! nightly also — too openly ! It is not 
difficult to spend a whole day here so as to seem in some 
French city. A French boy sells us our paper ; a French boy 
brings us our loaf for breakfast ; each with that ease, almost 
elegance of manner, so characteristic in them, and so impos- 
sible to our vulgar cockney street-boy. It is by the smart 
figure and sparkling speech of the grisette that we recognise 
our laundress. Our dinner, coffee and cigarette, are naturally 
sought here, at some French restaurant, of which there are 
infinite varieties. Indeed, the shops around are mostly French. 
Newspapers are bought at the Librairie, our bread is obtained 
from the Boulanger's, our boots are mended by Bottlers de 
Paris, Our grocers are Epiciers, and our butchers' shops are 
called Charcutiers, The street singer names himself Artiste, 
and the costermonger Marchand de quatre saisons. The latter 
will sell you, for vegetables, dandelions and other foreign 
herbs, wherewith to make your salads. If Soho might be 
judged from the number of French washerwomen who write 
over their doors BlanchisseuseSy no man within its boundaries 
could be suspected of wearing a dirty shirt. Alas ! that the 
promise is so far from its realization. Yet somebody must 
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wear these beautifully got-up shirts. There you see them 
carefully laid out in the windows, a miracle of whiteness, and 
smoothness, and glossiness, such as only a blanchisseuse can 
accomplish. Indeed we have heard such an one boast that she 
obtained for the ugliest bachelor of the neighbourhood a young 
and lovely bride, by the irresistible fascination of his full-frilled 
French -starched shirt-front. Let then no lover despair if he 
but live within the reach of a Soho French laundress. 

To an Englishman in Soho who does not know French 
and German, there are difficulties. The clergyman of the 
parish, for instance, may suddenly find himself called upon to 
marry a couple, in that which is between him and them an 
unknown tongue. Indeed we have been told of the case of a 
curate finding himself in this very difficulty. Fortunately a 
skilled interpreter was found. But unhappily in the attempt 
to express in French the quaint old phrases of the English 
marriage-service, both his scholarship and his sense of rever- 
ence utterly broke down ; and terrible, for the moment, was 
the climax attained. 

But there are depths deeper than this, tongues in Soho 
far more difficult to deal with than the French. Only the 
other day we called on a French neighbour who had recently 
** changed her name '* for the second time. With natural 
feminine pride she spoke of her new condition. " By what 
name may we now have the pleasure to address you," was 
our reply. She gazed abstractedly at her feet, and then 
with much confusion uttered some strange barbarous sound. 
Coming from so pleasant a mouth, this was very astounding. 
** Alas !** she said, " I shall never speak my new name.** 
Her daughter, an intelligent girl of twelve, here entered the 
room. " Marie,** she said, ** tell Monsieur our name.** The 
girl looked at her mother, then at her visitor, and exclaimed 
in despair : " I cannot !'* Here was a strange situation. A 
smart French woman who did not know her name, and her 
own daughter who could not help her ! At last a bright idea 
occurred to Madame^ ' She stepped lightly to the mantelpiece, 
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and took from the shelf a card, and handing it to us, said t 
" Voila, Monsieur, read." Alas ! I could not. Perhaps the 
learned reader may prove more successful. The word was 
printed thus — Keyzyanowski. 

It is interesting and not altogether unimproving to contrast 
the manner of living of the foreigner with that of his British 
neighbour, and to listen to his criticisms of our people and 
nation. The French workpeople usually prefer to live in the 
uppermost stories of the tallest houses. And some of the 
houses in Soho are as lofty as those in Paris. Whether this 
taste is a mere instinct, acquired in the foreign homes, and 
perpetuated here, like similar instincts in animals, or whether 
it is due to the sanitary knowledge, that in London the higher 
up the story the more abundant and sweeter the air for 
breathing, the fact yet remains that the Frenchman prefers 
le premier Stage descendant du del — ^the room nearest Heaven. 
The foreign poor are far more tidy in their dress, and show 
more taste in their simple rooms than their English brethren. 
And a French housewife will make a more savory, nourishing 
dish from common food, than her English sister from the 
most choice and costly. Then the foreigner is always sober. 
To hear the undisguised disgust with which he regards our 
national drunkenness, especially when shewn by the women, 
brings a sense of shame and bitter humiliation to an English- 
man, which makes his ears tingle again. The remarks on our 
climate and street-life are not always flattering. ** Sale pays ** 
is a frequent but mild term. An Italian, in speaking of his 
return to the Sunny South, thus expressed his disgust : 
** I escape from Queste terribile tenehre eteme,^ — this terrible 
eternal darkness ! Foreigners point to our ragged urchins 
running barefoot in the streets, their mouths pouring forth 
a stream of foul oaths, and exclaim : *' Thank God, the like is 
not to be seen in our country." 

But the contrast is not always to our disadvantage. 
Within the parish of Soho, the dreaded International holds its 
meetings ; and at its reunions in Rupert Street on Sunday 
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evenings, it doles out its gifts to Communist members in need. 
An advanced Red, un komme de Vaiguille — a tailor, defended, 
in our hearing, by quotations from Holy Scripture, his extreme 
views ; such as the massacre of priests, and the plunder of the 
wealthy. Much that was said was too blasphemous for 
repetition. But his argument against riches may be quoted 
without offence. He gave the passage on the rich man 
likened to the camel passing through the needle's eye ; stating, 
that for the rich man to enter Heaven, he must first be 
relieved by his Communist brothers of his superincumbent 
wealth. The other reasonings were of a similar character. 

Perhaps the most effectual way of giving a " Non- 
resident '' a glimpse of Soho will be to take some one house 
in the parish, and attempt a rough sketch of the manners of 
life within. This then, as the conclusion to our more general 
statements, we will now proceed to do. We will choose for 
our street, Greek Street, that being one of the most central in 
our parish. This street leads from the not too cheerful square 
of Soho, due south, towards Newport Market. A little way 
down on the right hand side may be observed a house some- 
what loftier than its lofty neighbours. This house is No. 59. 
We select it from the accident of possessing a tolerably 
complete knowledge of its inmates and their occupations, not 
in the belief that it has any exceptional interest or peculiarity. 
There are plenty of other houses in this parish which would 
no doubt have answered our purpose equally well. We will 
begin at the " floor nearest heaven.** Here, curtains would be 
a needless luxury, and they are consequently dispensed with. 
The accumulated dust of years answers all the purpose, and 
'< diffuses a subdued and chastened light over the entire 
apartment,** as our fashionable novelist would say, in 
describing the effects of his rose-tinted gauze. Ascending the 
grand old staircase, for this house was once aristocratic, and 
mounting story by story, we at last arrive at the topmost floor. 
Here is the office and printing establishment of the '' Qui 
Vivdy' a Communistic French journal of some local repute, 

c 
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edited by Vermesch, the late Editor of the too celebrated Pere 
Duchene. The next floors embrace three important establish- 
ments, a laundry ; a Roman Catholic School ; and an organ 
manufactory. But we again descend, and arrive at the Labour 
Enquiry Office, and the Boardman's Society, From which 
latter, a " living sandwich " may be hired at is. gd. a day. 
Is our reader perplexed at the term " living sandwich ? " 
Well, it is a man ; generally a shabby used-up old man, 
flattened between two boards marvellously inscribed by the 
printer's art with letters in red and black, or, may be, blue and 
green. He, or it, wanders hopelessly and helplessly from 
gutter to gutter of our winding streets, no doubt much bene- 
fiting and enlightening our British public. 

But to continue our descent. At last we have arrived at 
the ground floor, and now we find ourselves in the ** Maison 
des EtrangerSy'* a rendezvous for foreigners. And here No. 59 
attains its ultimatum of incongruities. Here, are held strange 
gatherings from day to day. To begin with the first day of the 
week : on Sunday, at 3.30 p.m., there is a French Bible Class ; 
at 7 P.M. an Italian Service. On Monday, at 2.30 p.m., there 
is a meeting for " Women only." While French women 
stitch, and German women knit, reading and conversation are 
carried on, under the direction of an English lady who presides. 
Most of these French women passed through the trials of the 
siege of Paris. In many cases they were alone and un- 
protected, their husbands being Germans who had fled to 
London. Each woman has her own sad tale to tell, now and 
then lightened up by a joke at the odd necessities of her past 
state of privation. A note or two from these experiences in the 
matter of strange meats may not be without its interest. 
Horseflesh is generally declared good, but tending to toughness. 
Rats are " excellent." But here there is a delicate discrimination : 
the " common rat of the sewers " is pronounced " pas bon.** 
Mice are more delicate than chicken. Dog is ** nasty," but 
more especially " ribs of dog." Cats, " when frozen before 
cooking," are " delicious," " preferable to rabbits," This is 
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sad news for the old maids of Soho who love their ** pussy." 
Puss will most assuredly, sooner or later, find her way into the 
" Pot au feu,'* leaving no remains to be tenderly wept over. 
On each evening there are classes for " Men only,** for instruc- 
tion in English. In one such class, a few evenings back, were 
two matter-of-fact Dutchmen, four sedate Germans, three 
Italians, one an old Roman, four frivolous Frenchmen, seriously 
pondering over an easy lesson-book, and a cosmopolitan Jew > 
all being taught by an English Gentile. 

The classes being ended, there is full liberty to each 
to speak in his own tongue ; and as all avail themselves of the 
opportunity and speak at once: guttural German, polished 
French, and musical Italian combine to produce a discord, 
which not unworthily reflects the diverse and conflicting 
elements of humanity, in this strange parish of Soho. 

A RESIDENT. 

( S. R. BROWN.) 
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FEBRUARY. 



CATHOLICISM. 

The word Catholic is an all-embracing word. It speaks 
of the whole as opposed to the part. It is essentially and 
exclusively of Christian origin. It tells of a whole, both in 
the matter of entirety and of completeness. Hence it 
embraces not some truths of God, but all truth, and in that 
threefold form which we name as goodness, beauty, wisdom ; 
these, neither in excess nor in defect, but entire ; these not 
alone nor in opposition, but complete. Again, Catholicism 
is not truth for one time, or one nation, or one person ; but 
for all times, all nations, all people. It is of the past, in the 
present, for the future. It is from the east to the west. 
Again, it is truth not for one mind, but for every manner of 
mind ; neither is it linked with one phase of life, but with all 
phases. We said it was essentially and exclusively Christian. 
The Jew did not know it, the Heathen did not know it, the 
Sectarian does not. The Church militant fights for it; the 
Church triumphant attains it. 

Inequality is the law of all human existence. The Church 
is here militant, its weapons are unequal. Sanctity would 
seem at one time its foremost witness ; Art at another ; 
Intellect at a third. But, as being Catholic, none are 
altogether wanting. And in each is found the spirit of the 
other, the spirit of goodness, beauty, and wisdom. 

Now, why should we attempt this, as it would seem, mere 
philosophic definition of the word Catholic ? Because we 
believe it very directly points to certain practical applications 
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notunneeded at this time. For if the workers in a Catholic 
system fail to grasp these varied aspects of their work, in the 
degree that they do so, that work becomes very doubtfully 
Catholic, and its success in consequence will be very wanting. 

When we see in one branch of the Church a mind, the 
Ultramontane, narrowing the direction of thought, and 
crushing out the higher intelligence of the day; an intel- 
ligence, and a spirit too of charity, which, if in the long run 
not seen to be Catholic, will witness to itself by the slow 
destruction of that which opposes. When, again, we see this 
same mind diligently hindering the approach of the sundered 
parts of Christ's Church, and resisting that sympathetic spirit 
which, as by a law of nature, tends to draw all again into 
one ; then we would ask for a philosophy of this same word 
Catholic. 

It was not at all in this spirit, that from the first the 
Church made her way. No, then she accepted all that 
was worthy and strong in life, and wedded it to herself. 
Whether kingship, or learning, or art, or institutions political 
and social, even to domestic life, she mad^ all her own ; and 
lived in the life of her age, and saved it from harm. Does 
she hold her faith so cheap that now she quakes before the 
later intelligences, and the changed spirit of a changing time ? 
Is she so fully self-instructed that there is nothing more to 
learn ? Or, after witnessing in the past the way in which 
Christ is ever leading on His people, does she believe that in 
her little day the work is at last accomplished, and there is 
nothing further to be done ? It is sad to look here, and again 
there, and to see Christ's Church losing hold of her people, 
because she no longer adequately adapts herself to their 
changing needs, and so fails to gain their reason and trust. 

But unhappily there is no occasion to look beyond our own 
selves for evidence of this demand, for some truer philosophy 
of the Catholic. Indeed, it is here at home that such 
demands are most diverse, and most urgent. To look back 
only a few years, what was the then Anglo-Catholic idea ? In 
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doctrine, just a hard dogma or so, picked out as by chance, 
and warranted safe from all Roman errors, and then thrust 
with most wearisome iteration on the uninstructed lay mind. 
This, as the measure of all true Churchmanship ; this, for a 
mystical pass-word into the most exalted spheres of the 
spiritual life. In morals, a severe code of law, in source and 
manner of demand seemingly in no way from loving Calvary ; 
but rather from the stem Mount of Sinai. In system, that 
of an elegant, aristocratic, reformed, Anglican, State Church. 
Such, in its different sides, was our then philosophy of the 
Catholic. And so entirely were we satisfied with this con- 
ception as complete, that the warm love, the Gospel fervour 
of the school of Wesley, which was the very life of Saints 
Augustine and Bernard, and, indeed, of all the Saints, and 
which is the very heart-beat of all Catholic vitality, was 
esteemed to be a grievous heresy. So cold, so respectable, so 
sectarian had we become. Hence those who might have 
brought to us much of Catholic truth, which we were too blind 
and self-satisfied to reach, were unhappily driven into open 
hostility, not without pardonable excuse, and the world had 
to witness a kingdom divided against itself, and that kingdom 
the Church of Christ. 

And what was the rapid result of a movement so defective 
in Catholic completeness, so one-sided, so party in spirit ? 
First, those who had been most devoted, minds of very 
unusual grasp and energy, one and then another, in hopeless- 
ness left us for a larger, wider, more firmly-established branch 
of the Church : although that branch was essentially foreign 
in spirit, and by no means flourishing in its condition. And 
secondJy» there appeared a schism in our own camp. Some 
great minds who had been our leaders were gone ; and the 
lesser minds, not always very strong, scarcely added brilliancy 
to the cause, or definiteness to its purpose. Hence forces 
strongly centrifugal started up, and ** Young Oxford " found 
herself quite other than she had been. Yet, was there any 
true necessity for this further sundering ? This new intel- 
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lectual life, was it not most urgently needed for our very 
selves ? 

But as we were found too narrow to retain the former 
activities of thought, so now we proved ourselves incapable of 
embracing the later intellectual movement. Hence again 
division, and therefore, again weakness. Nor was the blame 
all on the other side; unhappily the Ultramontane spirit is not 
exclusively a Roman possession. Surely after so many sad 
conflicts, the Anglican with the Evangelical ; the insular 
Catholic with the European ; the pseudo Christian with the 
intellectually sceptical, we shall see at last the need of a wider 
Catholicism. We have truly mended our ways somewhat, 
though not in a too gracious spirit. Wesley is no longer a 
canting Methodist ; Rome is hardly the Scarlet Lady ; and, 
may be, even intellectual criticism is not altogether a child of 
the devil. 

And not only have we proved ourselves doubtfully Catholic 
by the incapacity to embrace, and to organize those diverse 
sides of mind, which are both the natural outcome of a mixed 
humanity, and also the very source of religious vitality, in its 
sanctity, art, and learning : but further we have been found 
equally wanting in the power to adapt ourselves to the varied 
tastes and habits of a vast nation which has sprung from 
stocks so different as those of our Celtic and Teutonic fore- 
fathers. Whatever just grounds we may have for the boast of 
a special purity of doctrine, in this question of adaptability to 
our people, we can but make a very poor claim. If it is 
indeed our sincere desire to propagate our faith, common 
sense would seem to dictate the wisdom of using our utmost 
endeavour to commend it to all as far as possible. Now, one 
of the first longings of the heart is for something which shall 
yield joy and happiness. And the very purpose of Christ's 
coming was to bring to men this " great joy." Surely then 
our Clergy will be found setting forth this bright, attractive 
side of their faith ; its cheerfulness, its source of light-heart- 
edness, its wide charity : this, both in the manner of their 
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Services, in their public instructions, and in social and 
personal intercourse. Is such at all their practice ? Again, 
another craving of mind is for worthy speech of some kind, 
the eloquent moving address, the subtle philosophical argu- 
ment, the diverse knowledge of human passions and interests. 
Of such material were the Sermons of old, which drew the 
vast multitudes. Even the most saintly preachers were not 
above exercising these natural gifts. What are our Sermons 
now ? And, further, the mind of man ever needs new forms 
of interest, some manner of change ; monotony wearies. Our 
public worship supplies fair opportunities for such variety, 
with its daily Prayers, Litanies, Communions, hymns, religious 
instructions, catechisings, &c. How far do we avail ourselves 
of these varied means of attractiveness ? 

And since mischief always propagates itself, we witness as 
the immediate result of such unpopular methods of work, first, 
that it is only a remnant of the people which is gained ; and, 
secondly, that this remnant is remarkable for precisely the 
qualities which we should have prejudged, namely, depression, 
tameness, and monotony. Instead of our Church obtaining 
the lively, active interest of every man, woman, and child of 
her people, be they Celtic or Teutonic in temper, and drawing 
to herself all learning, all joy, all life interests, these are 
scattered abroad as by no true shepherd. And while theatres, 
lecture-rooms, dissenting chapels are filled, too many of our 
Churches remain empty ; because the one supply in a popular 
form a public demand, and the others do not. And then we 
turn round and piously blame the outsiders for not loving that 
which we by our own fault have rendered unloveable. Yet, 
forsooth, we would fain persuade ourselves that in the 
practical working of our Church system we are entirely 
Christian, and entirely Catholic. Is it quite certain that we 
are altogether this ? 

C. ANDERSON. 
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CHRISrS WOUNDS. 

" And one shall say unto Hiniy What are th^Se 
wounds in Thine hands? Then He -shall answer, 
Those with which I was wounded in the house of 
My friends^'' — Zechariah xiii. 6. 

Ah ! Sweet Lord Christ, that I had been anigh, 
Bathing Thy wounds, to stay Thy thirst, and bring 
Strength to Thy dying strength, whatever thing 

Thy soul in agony cried for, as on high, 

Nailed between earth and heaven, utteriy 
Sank Thy great hope within Thee, whilst the ring 
Of Thy tormentors *neath their Victim- King, 

Jeering Thy Sonship, stood to watch Thee die! 

Lookest thou with shuddering, child, upon these feet, 
This side, these pierced hands, this crowned brow? 

" What are these wounds ? " thou askest in the heat 
Of passionate devotion. Listen thou. 

Those with which I was wounded in the retreat. 
Yea ! of the house of friends — not then, but now. 

SELWYN IMAGE. 
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FOREIGNERS IN SOHO. 

A SECOND article on the strange gathering of nationalities 
which peoples Sohb, by another resident, may possibly not 
weary our readers, as it certainly cannot exhaust our subject. 
To this, the very heart of our great city, would seem to be 
drawn together from all parts of Europe wanderers from their 
homes. Here, day by day, the foreigner from far and near, 
congregates with his fellows, to converse, condole, or conspire. 
Here, he endeavours to beguile the weary hours of separation 
from all in life that he loves most, his relatives, his friends, 
his country. Here, he is drawn or driven, by the most diverse 
forces. Thirst for wealth, desire of freedom, fear of persecu- 
tion, dread of death, love of religious and political liberty, the 
passion of commerce, the ambition of fame, and a thousand 
other impulses, irresistibly urge him across the seas to our 
little island. And once safely landed here, it is to London as 
the centre of England, and to Soho as the centre of London, 
that he finds himself magnetically attracted. 

Hither are gathered together men of diverse nations, pre- 
eminently Frenchmen and Italians, and of all grades, stations, 
and callings. Conti e Cavalierly professors of music, drawing, 
and language, artists, singers, politicians of every shade of 
opinion, from the darkest blue to the deepest red : all are to be 
found abounding here, in our parish of Soho. The hotels and 
restaurants are crowded with such. They roam and wander 
in the numerous streets ; many, ignorant of our language, 
friendless, sorrowful, and destitute of food. How lonely is their 
life, what privations they endure, and how painful is to them 
the change from the scenery of sunny France and beautiful 
Italy, lands where all creation smiles, whispers sweet harmo- 
nies, and unfolds majestic grandeur, to foggy London, with 
its bustle, and its noise, and smoke and dirt : this is under- 
stood alone by themselves, or by those who, though English- 
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men, have lived like them for many years in their so favoured 
climates. In vain they seek to enjoy their Siesta ; hopelessly 
they sigh for the sun, that they may taste again that sweet re- 
pose, II dolce far niente. The daily London street-life is to 
them one continuous "move on," one huge tumult delV Inferno^ 
till it suddenly ends in the stillness and quietness della morte^ 
when there dawns upon them a dull and dreary foggy Sunday. 
This sunless Sunday they regard as the eighth wonder of the 
world. " It reminds me of the siege of Paris,** says one. 
" As I turn the corner of the street I expect to see a Mitrail- 
leuse,'' "How deserted are the streets: how closely locked 
and barred, are all the public places of amusement,** says 
another. "What shall we do, and where shall we go ?'* says 
a third. " These English are a peculiar people ; so industrious 
in the week-days; so religious, sadly religious, on the Sunday; 
so unlike ourselves,** say all. 

Here, in Soho, you may meet the sedate German, the 
vivacious Frenchman, and the lively Italian ; the two latter 
so much alike and yet so distinct, so apparently sympathetic 
yet so actually diverse, so similar in custom and habits yet so 
different in tastes. The Frenchman is polite, versatile, and 
communicative ; the Italian is respectful, eloquent, and ex- 
pressive. The former is always plotting, the latter is ever 
inventing. This very neighbourhood gives outward evidence 
of the distinctive characteristics of these two nationalities. 
It abounds with French shops, but of Italian there are scarcely 
any : and yet the Italian population is almost equal to that of 
the French. To this 'rule the restaurants form a marked 
exception, the majority of such being kept by Italians. The 
Frenchman devotes himself to trade and commerce. The 
Italian is aesthetical in his leanings. From the organ-player 
to the director of grand concerts, from the chorus-singer to the 
prima donnas from the plaster-image maker to the eminent 
sculptor, from the poor lesson-teacher to Panizzi, late chief 
librarian to' the British Museum, all are Italians. In England 
few can afford to live in idleness ; and few who could afford it 
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desire to do so. " Work, work," is the ever repeating voice 
and echo, ever)rwhere on English soil. And the foreigner, be 
he Frenchman, Italian, or German, must obey this the inevit- 
able law of our land. But each yet retains his national 
instincts, and though he works, yet he works his own work, of 
commerce, art, or learning, according to his kind; and in this 
he does his English brother much service, who has too, his 
own way of doing work. 

One of the specialities of Soho is its numerous foreign 
hotels and restaurants, embracing to the full all the character- 
istics, appliances, and properties of their sister institutions on 
the Continent. Here you will greet the oft-remembered, well- 
laid tables, with their snow-white cloths, and neatly folded 
napkins : here you will find your wants most attentively con- 
sidered, however meagre your fare ; a strange experience on 
British land. Here, and only here, can you entirely forget 
that you are in England, and imagine yourself in Italy or 
France. As the guest enters, what an aroma of cigars and 
tobacco, what a confusion of tongues, what freedom of speech, 
what animation, what gestures, constrain his notice. Some 
are eating, others drinking, singing, playing at dominoes. 
All are speaking at once, so that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to understand one word that is said, or even to dis- 
cover what languages are spoken. Yet this will not be more 
puzzling to him than the attempt to discern how the exquisite 
viand he is eating has been prepared, or of what it is com- 
posed, whether of hare or of cat. Here he may taste the 
most recherche dishes of the cuisine Franqaisey or the most 
choice preparations of the cucina Italiana ; even the common 
polenta alia Piemontese will be ready at his call. He may V 

enjoy his glass of wine, from the modest Vin ordinaire to 
the choice growths of France and Italy. He may partake of 
a bountiful fruit dessert, and finally sip his Cafe noir^ lounge, 
smoke, play, or discuss religion and politics, as long and as 
loudly as he pleases. He may even take a nap, if he can, 
and in the midst have the pleasure of being interviewed by 
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itinerant venders and musicians. Or should he prefer wako- 
fulnesB and instruction, he may look and listen to his eyes* 
and ears' content, and perchance to their no slight astonish- 
ment. And all this he may do without the least sign or 
indication from a vulgar waiter that it is time to move on, and 
make room for another customer. His visit ended, he will pay 
a most moderate charge to a most polite and gracious gargon. 
Permit me to invite my reader to accompany me to such a 
restaurant. Do you observe how very excited those gentlemen 
are who are sitting in that corner. They are evidently Italians. 
They have taken a most prominent part in all the late revolu- 
tions, both in Italy and France. Not one has been condemned 
to death less than twice, on account of some political offence. 
And the man who speaks with such a pedantic tone, has been 
condemned no less than three times. Yet he is ready and 
eager to risk as much again to-morrow for the cause he has at 
heart. To our question as to how far his republican aims 
affect our own England he answers : — " No, Caro Signor mio, 
V Inghilterra e sacra" Notice those six men in the opposite 
corner, who are having a quiet game at cards ; they have held 
most important positions in the late Commune, and are at the 
present time ** wanted" in Paris. Those gentlemen at the 
next table, wearing spectacles, and pla3ang at dominoes, are 
Germans, who for many years resided in France, and were re- 
cently expelled. The young men near the door are Italians, 
who dare not return to their country ; having deserted from 
the Italian army to join Garibaldi in France. A little later 
they took part with the Commune, both in Paris and at 
Marseilles. They have now sought refuge here, and are 
assisted by the International and the Communists. The diners 
at the centre table are men of business, who seem to be drinking 
our Bass's ale con gusto. Let us speak to that old man : he is 
a Roman, he has lived long in this country, but knows our 
language very imperfectly. He is so enamoured of English 
habits and customs, that he positively asserts he must have 
existed here in some former generation. Do you see that still 
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more aged man speaking to the proprietor ? He is over eighty 
years of age, and has become very childish. He considers 
himself the discoverer of a precious ointment for healing, a 
specific ; and he has a mania for forwarding circulars to kings 
and princes. He addresses us, " Benvenuto il signore, you 
are the gentleman I have been seeking all my lifetime. You 
have the money, I the ointment. You heal all the diseases of 
the soul, I all those of the body. Let us establish a true 
* House of the Eternal,* for the benefit and regeneration of 
mankind." Lastly, those persons reclining at their ease are 
opera-singers, actors, and the like. 

I might also introduce you to the restaurants especially 
frequented by men of some political party ; the Rendez-vous 
of the Communists, or // Convegno of the Garibaldini. Here 
the interests of the day appear to be card-playing and smoking; 
but the real motives of such meetings are conspiracy and 
revolution. The most startling revolutions have had their 
beginning in these restaurants. And most often they have 
ended, like the card-playing and smoking, which attend them, 
in an empty game, or in useless ashes. 

However, let it be said, to the credit of such reformers, 
that they love their country, are faithful to their principles, 
respectful of the laws and customs of England, and grateful 
for the hospitality bestowed. Be they therefore republicans or 
monarchists, rich or poor ; whatever their appearance, what- 
ever their industry, they are entitled to our goodwill and kind- 
ness. And if we cannot give them the bright sunshine of 
France and the enchanting scenery of beautiful Italy, let us 
show them, that though dull and foggy our climate, our hearts 
are full of love and sympathy, our hands are ready to succour 
and aid, and our desire is great, to accept as our Christian 
brothers, the strangers of all nations, and so to treat them, 
that they may return to their homes with a sweet remembrance 
of old England, in spite of all her faults, and a more perfect 
understanding of the ways and wishes of her children. 

J. M. TRAVERS. 
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PARISH WORK. 

The number of Communicants, and the Offertories of the 
past two months, have been as follows : — 

1872. Communicants. Offertory. 

£ 5. d. 



Jan. 


7th, 


» 


14th, 


99 


2ISt, 


>> 


28th, 


Feb. 


4th, 


>> 


nth. 


99 


1 8th, 


99 


25th, 



55 


5 I 


8 


58 


6 3 


3i 


49 


5 " 


9i 


58 


5 10 


4 


75 


6 3 


9 


57 


8 





64 


6 II 





38 


4 13 


3* 



454 £47 15 If 
It may be interesting to compare with the above the 



corresponding return of last 


year : — 




1871. 
Jan. 8th, 


Communicants. 
10 


Offertory. 
£ ^. d, 
2 12 8 


99 iSth9 




19 


3 10 2j 


,, 22nd, 




21 


300 


99 29th, 




22 


380 


Feb. 5th, ^ 




33 


3 3 9J 


99 i2th. 




23 


3 I 8 


9, 19th, 




22 


8 I 4i* 


„ 26th, 




25 


3 10 7 



175 £30 8 3 



* For sufferers in Paris. 
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It is to some extent satisfactory that the number of Com- 
municants should have so increased. Yet even now the mass 
of the mid-day congregation leaves the Church in the midst of 
its most solemn, and most christian service. It is especially 
well that the early Communicants should have been more 
numerous : but fifteen, the present average, is indeed a small 
number from so large a parish. When will all Christians get 
to see the need of frequent Communion, and the two-fold 
benefit to themselves of the Early Celebration ? The following 
is an extract from a sermon lately delivered to his Congrega- 
tion by the Rector of Christ Church, Marylebone. It see^ls 
to state the matter plainly: — " I wish to put it to you, 
whether you have really sufficient reason for not joining your 
brethren in the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
As I have said before, every church-goer ought to be a Com- 
municant. The Communion is not intended for a select few. 
Those who come to it do not mean thereby to profess that 
they are better than their neighbours. It is indeed a solemn 
act of worship and fellowship. God forbid that I should say a 
word to diminish true reverence for it. But it is a service for 
poor, weak, doubting, sinning Christians ; a service promising 
strength and grace, not demanding them beforehand.'* 

Of the Oifertories, let it be remembered that their being 
somewhat larger than of old is no evidence that they are 
what they ought to be, or that they are even, relatively, at all 
better ; bearing in mind the increase of the Choir expenses, 
and the increase of the Congregation towards maintaining 
them. 

Our Schools have just been inspected by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Her Majesty's Inspector. The following are his 
reports on the same : — 

Boys. — '* The order is good ; and the examination has 
been passed creditably." 

Girls. — ** The discipline is good. The elementary work 
is quite remarkably sound." 

Infants. — " The large number of children in the 
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School, in spite of its inconvenient premises, attests its 
popularity." 

To have for our Inspector so able a man, so fine a 
scholar, and the son of so famed a father, would seem to be a 
matter of no small congratulation for our Schools: Schools 
which promise shortly to become so prominent a feature in 
the work of this parish. 

And here we would not leave unmentioned the two 
Christmas "Treats" which have been lately given to our 
children in the " Rooms," which are no longer *' CaldwelFs," 
but the children's own. The first was a Tea for 500 ; with 
Christmas Tree of vast proportions, loaded with those peculiar 
fruits which this season alone brings forth. In addition to 
which was quite a bazaar of things, pleasant, useful, and 
good, for boys and girls. Gifts three-fold seemed the rule of 
lavishness. The Rector's family and friends were the source 
of all these good things. 

The second ** Treat " was a Tea for the Sunday School, 
with Dissolving Views, historical and other; to which the 
friends of the children were invited; the room seating from 
five to six hundred. There was a special interest in this 
feature of the evening, that it was provided by a subscription 
amongst the Sunday School teachers, and that of a most 
liberal kind. 

Surely these ** Treats" are something more than mere 
amusement for the children, and evidence of the interest felt 
in them by their pastors, masters, and teachers. They are 
witnesses to the truth that with Education and Godliness, 
must ever be combined, Recreation and Gladness ; where the 
system claims to itself the high title of Christian. The 
child should begin early to know that smiles and light-hearted- 
ness, not gloom and sadness, are the marks of a truly Christian 
life. 

To both the above entertainments our Choir-boys were 
invited ; they having an especial claim to share in all that is 
joyous in our work. 

D 
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Our Discussion Class has had on its list of subjects 
discussed of late, the following: — "Annuities to the Royal 
Family." " The Commune in Paris." ** Organic Life." 
**Free Trade in America." "Liberalism." " Our Society." 
" Paris." " New York." " The nine hours movement." 

Many of the debaters have given evidence of an unaffected- 
ness of speech, and grasp of the matter in hand, which would 
do credit to not a few of our more pretentious speakers. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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A DARK SIDE OF THE BIG CITY. 

I CAME up from my lone country life to Town, as a diver 
comes up from the silent deeps to human sight and sound 
once more. To me, that first great rush of London life in 
road and footway, is like a noisy waking from some long 
trance. My whole nature hails the Big City with its ever- 
lasting stir and bustle ; its high, and low, and middle class, 
shoving body and soul this way and that, through day and 
night unrestingly. Here, this life-torrent greets me, in the 
place of the silent country, with its cows and green trees, and 
silly sheep, and cabbages, and squires, who drive about like 
little demi-gods in gigs ; and gather pride from the unwilling 
bows and scrapes of empty-headed peasants, whose talk is all 
summed up in vacant " ahs " and *' ayes." 

My visit was but of a few short hours ; yet such as I then 
saw I tell. My way lay through the park, Hyde Park. It 
was now nearly sunset, but the many crossing paths were full 
of life, all interesting to me, a poor Provincial. I stopped to 
hear a ranter rant. His talk was a strange compound of 
ignorance, fanaticism, and self-esteem ; a wondrous flow of 
wondrous speech, where Christian charity, or Christian aught 
else, was hard enough to And. His melancholy voice, his 
cheerless aspect, and repellent look, made him an odd 
messenger of the " glad tidings of great joy.*' No wonder, 
with such teachers, that the multitude recoils from the thought 
of a Christian life. As I wandered on down the broadest walk, 
I met a motley multitude ; a spruce soldier, arm-in-arm with 
A fair young child, who scarce could reach his elbow; an 
errand-boy, wearing an empty basket, helmet-fashion, and 
butting at respectable old gentlemen coming opposite, to whom 
he gave sharp laughing jokes, in change for useless anger^ 
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And now there was a crowd around a woman, who was giving 
her " experiences of conversion ; " amongst whom there 
stood a little groom in neat and natty stable dress ; a sharp- 
eyed man-boy of ten, or may be twenty years, reared on gin 
and stable gossip. He listened with a vacant stare ; plainly 
puzzled by this strange tale of strange thoughts and feelings, 
quite unknown to him. Now, there passed along a gentleman 
of position, going to May Fair ; then, a lady, not of position, 
going to the bad. And now, two little children trotted by, 
making noisy music on a cheap drum and penny whistle, to 
their own heart's full content. If you want to see all this, 
go down there any evening ; and if you find not those whom 
I saw, they have numerous counterparts. Then go home 
and sleep upon it all, if you can, and wake a second Daniel, 
to interpret the vision. Tell its full meaning and intent ; the 
wisdom and the folly, the enlightenment and advance. 

But it was growing dark, and I was needing rest, and food 
of some sort. So I strolled on, through the lamp-lit streets, 
and saw — no matter what I saw. Yes, I saw ** Life " ; its 
recklessness, and broken-heartedness, and filth : all clashing, 
and clanging, and coaxing, and befooling, as it may be seen 
any night thereabouts, not far from the Parish of Soho ; dirt 
physical, and moral, enough to blind and stifle one. I 
wandered on : a Coffee House ! It promised quiet and food, so 
I went in. For waiter, there was a young, delicate, gentle- 
looking lad. So, as is my way, I got talking with this boy. 
He said his father was a carpenter, and took to drink, and 
left them. His mother and little sister went too, one early 
morning, some other unknown way. So he was now alone. 
But his master was kind, and kept him on. He got five 
shillings a week, to pay for board and lodging; and did it 
somehow. And he was happy, and content. Things were 
better than they used to be when his father and mother were 
always beating him. He liked books, and wrote a fair hand ; was 
thought a good scholar when at school. Then he told me 
how he ** managed." Clothes were a difficulty. Food and 
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lodging might be got, but then there was little over. He was 
handy with his needle, and had mended and mended, till 
things were well-nigh past mending : but many young chaps 
had worse luck, he said. 

It was now getting late, so I sought a room to sleep in, at 
this same Coffee House. I felt tired, in mind, as well as body, 
and longed for that rest of thought, which generous sleep 
alone would grant me. And I did soon reach a half uncon- 
sciousness : not that of dreaming, for real sounds and spoken 
words yet came to me ; I being still awake enough to hear 
and to remember, yet not to feel and act. But presently that 
other half of self woke up, so as to make that perfect /, which 
feels, and reasons, and reflects, and does. What had I heard ? 
A woman's sad, wailing voice. Surely in my room, right by 
my very bed ? No, but on the other side that thin partition. I 
could hear her now. What does she say? Those same 
words again of sorrow, and of shame : few words, wailed out 
at intervals sadly, and at times passionately. 

But now she passes quickly to and fro her room ; and 
now she stops. I hear her window violently thrown open, as 
with some desperate purpose. I listen eagerly; my watch 
ticks calmly on and on, its steady, unfeeling seconds. At last 
the window is slowly closed again ; and as it goes down, I 
being very weary drop off to sleep. But only soon to wake, 
and find myself wildly staring through my own open window 
down upon a noisy crowd. Has she ? No. It is but some 
drunken street-row. 

This time I am wide awake, and feverish. Sights and 
sounds, and recent memories, now steal up in supernatural 
relief, as from some other new-found and yet more terrible 
world. The while, the dark open window gapes upon 
the lone street, so far below ; with its double row of lamps 
gleaming with a seeming conscious influence on the 
stillness, now come doubly back again. In those few 
moments there passed before me, all this poor girl's sorrow and 
shame; and the drunken row just gone from down below 
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there ; and the waiter-boy, smiling so gently 'at a lot which 
seemed so hard ; and all the recent memories of the Park. 
And thus all life's unhappiness came crowding in upon me, as 
in the hour of devils* licence, and their power of darkness. 
And the window, still wide open to the stillness, seemed 
wondrous tempting, like a friend in hour of danger, who says, 
** Step but this way and you are safe." The darkness was now 
terrible. I turned away from the wide-gaping window, and with 
a poor little fizzing lucifer, brought this world safely back again. 
To sleep, was now no longer possible. To stay here 
sleepless, was not pleasant. So I dressed, and left the house 
quietly. There was room and stillness enough now in the 
streets. Just some wretched " leavings '* of last night's 
revelry, and just a man or so astir for the new day's new work : 
these made all. I saw a Roman Catholic priest go by. It 
was scarcely yet four, and from curiosity or for some kind of 
object in my walk, I followed him. We went on to Covent 
Garden. A strange sight I The freshest blowing flowers 
closely ranged in pots, by hundreds of a kind, along the open 
pavement, made great beds of brightest colour, which seemed 
to lighten up the darkness. And alongside this oddly built 
up garden there passed, swearing, the wretchedest of women, 
both old and young: street- vendors of the market's refuse. 
And as each one met this priest, she stopped in the midst of 
her oath, and curtsied to the ground, and after, finished up its 
foulness. This, one and another did, so coolly, and so aptly, 
that it almost made me smile. But the priest seemed to take it 
as it was meant, however that might be : and went his way, as 
it appeared to seek, and may be in charity to save, some lost 
one from out of the wretched herd of outcasts. 

Lower down than this surely none can sink, however dead- 
weighted with sin heaped up on sin. And will she, that girl 
of last night's seeming night-mare, find her way down here ? 
And if so, will there be a priest, or any other one, to seek her 
out and save ? 

But I had had enough of the great market, where fruits 
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and flowers show such exquisite perfection ; and God*s highest 
work sinks rotting down to this. So wandering on I saw the 
fresh day come up along the broad river, journeying on from 
bridge to bridge, and crossing stealthily from bank to bank. 
And now, all the Big City stepped out into the light, looking 
so bright and innocent : like one newly shrived, who steps 
from the confessional with sins all washed away, and God's 
blessing fresh upon him; as some teach. I did not know 
before how much of seeming goodness can wed itself with 
stupid bricks and mortar. 

And here close by me on the bridge, there calmly sleeps 
one, a woman. Such quiet sleep can only come from 
innocence, or worn out grief; or drink ! 

Thus those strange hours of early morning passed. When 
I came back to breakfast at the Coffee House, a neat trim- 
looking little maid, pretty but pale, was serving. " What will 
you take. Sir ?'* she said to me. A simple, harmless question ; 
and yet at once I knew that voice as hers of last night*s sad 
confessions, sounding now so calm and unobtrusive. The 
suffering and shame all buried down below there. Breakfast 
over, I made my journey home from the Big City; my visit 
ended. A few short hours, barely over twelve, had passed, and 
yet so much of sin and sorrow and suffering seen ; in the 
very midst of wealth, and education, and Christian Churches. 

This that I have told, is unhappily no fiction ; but the 
saddest fact ; a daily, hourly fact. All, is ever going on in 
this very Parish of Soho ; acting itself out momently, by the 
ticking of the clock. 

Here, are some Lenten thoughts for our readers. We 
dare not answer, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " We know 
we are. These sad facts are a call, a terrible call, to the 
hearts of men ; of Englishmen ; of London citizens ; of 
parishioners of Soho: — Work and pray. Work and pray. 
For we are not all Christians yet. 

A PROVINCIAL. 
(C. ANDERSON.) 
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BACH'S PASSION MUSIC. 

All good music, like poetry, painting, and theology, has a 
special interest of its own when it is studied in connection 
with the past stages by which it has reached its own 
characteristic development. For this reason, apart from the 
intrinsic splendour of the work itself and from the great praise 
due to the chorus, the conductor and at least two of the 
principal singers, the recent performance of the ** Johannes 
Passion '* at the Hanover Square Rooms was full of 
suggestiveness as to the growth and progress of Oratorio 
Music. What we now call an Oratorio took its original name< 
as all students of musical history are well aware, from the 
performances of sacred music which were instituted by Filippo 
Neri, in Rome, the founder of the Oratorian community, of 
which a branch was introduced into England by Dr. Newman 
more than twenty years ago. Wishing to set up some sort of 
counter-attraction against the secular amusement of his day, 
Neri introduced an elaborate class of musical works into his 
church of the Oratory, and was assisted by some of the most 
eminent musicians of the period. To our modern views these 
earliest forms of the Oratorio are dry and antiquated. They 
are, however, especially curious, as being the first successful 
attempt to give musical expression to religious ideas in a 
sort of dramatic shape, but apart from all theatrical accessories. 
Since their first invention. Oratorios, so far as the 
treatment of their subject is concerned, have usually been of 
one or other of two definitely marked types. Some have been 
meditative and others dramatic. HandeFs greatest works, 
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** Israel in Egypt '' and " The Messiah," are meditative. 
They take portions of the Scripture narrative and simply 6et 
them to music, so as to bring out their full meaning with the 
utmost possible truth, force, and beauty. In most of his other 
Oratorios Handel has put his songs and choruses into the 
mouths of certain Biblical personages, filling up the story 
with what is now called, in reference to magazine manufacture, 
" padding," in the shape of imaginary characters, invented by 
the scribes to whom he was constrained to apply for words to 
set to music. These imaginary characters must rank among 
the most doleful inventions which ever came forth from Grub 
Street brains. And it is to be remarked that, as a rule, they 
exerted a chilling influence on the composer's genius, and that 
the greatness of his music usually varies exactly with the 
varying qualities of the words which he took in hand. 

Of the dramatic type, Mendelssohn's ** Elijah " and 
" St. Paul " are those best known to English audiences. In 
these cases the original Biblical narrative is full of the 
personal acts and words of the principal personages, so that 
the writer of the words has had little more to do than to 
invent an ingenious arrangement of dialogue and soliloquy, 
with such selections from the devotional portions of Scripture 
as might give completeness to the whole, as a work of musical 
art, with all the recitatives, solos, duets, trios and choruses 
which modern criticism requires. 

Bach's Passion Music, both the " Matthaeus " and the 
*« Johannes," is written to words arranged on neither of these 
systems. It is a combination of the meditative or emotional 
form of the " Messiah,'* with the old ecclesiastical method of 
chanting the history of Christ's Passion during the closing 
days of the period of Lent. This method of chanting the 
actual words of the Gospel narrative has been lately 
introduced into some few English Roman Catholic churches ; 
but it is to be heard in perfection in Rome alone, when sung 
by the Papal choir. The history of the Passion is assigned to 
various separate singers ; one voice, a tenor, taking the purely 
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descriptive portions; another, a bass, taking the words 
uttered by Christ himself ; while everything that is spoken by 
other persons is sung either by some other single voice or by 
a chorus, as the case requires. The whole of the music was 
originally purely Gregorian and is of singular beauty and 
expressiveness, though monotonous, from the incessant repe- 
tition of the same musical phrase. It has been, however, the 
custom for some centuries, to sing the words of ** the 
multitude," when the work is executed in St. Peter's and in 
the Sistine Chapel, to some remarkably fine music of the 
period immediately succeeding the age of Palestrina. The 
idea of the performance is thus identically the same with that 
which is adopted in Bach's settings of the histories of St. 
Matthew and St. John, where the scriptural chronicler is 
represented by a tenor voice, and Christ by a bass, while the 
chorus bursts out in mighty torrents of sound whenever the 
narrative gives us the words spoken by the Jewish multitude. 
The extraordinary truth and splendour of the effect has been 
felt by all who have heard the performances of this wonderful 
mugic, under Mr. Barnby's direction, both in Westminster 
Abbey and in London Concert Rooms. The mingling of 
chorales, choruses, and songs of the modern meditative and 
emotional kind, unquestionably gives a completeness to the 
whole work and satisfies the desires resulting from \ our 
modern musical cultivation. But the words which thus fill up 
the Scripture narrative, though fair, from the litferary point of 
view, are unequal to the Biblical portions ; and the genius of 
the composer is here certainly less marvellously exhibited 
than in his expression of the very words of the Evangelists. 
It is wonderful enough, even in these non-Biblical passages ; 
but his greatest triumphs are in the recitatives and in the 
choruses in which he gives musical expression to the madness 
of the infuriated Jews. And it is a significant sign of the 
advance of English musical taste, that these gigantic works 
are now at last rapidly attracting the admiration they deserve. 

J. M. CAPES. 
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A BRIGHT SIDE OF THE BIG CITY. 

I HAVE been staying with my artist friend, Cecil Langton. 
His home is ever for me, as far as may be, my home. He, 
his wife, and father, always look glad when I go there ; and 
their many kind words, and acts, give sure proof of their 
sincerity. There is my chair, my place at meals, my song, 
that I like ever to hear again. There are the little and large 
sympathies, of many sizes, to fit many circumstances fitly ; 
and the large and little scoldings, so good, and kind, and wise. 
Hence,' my visit there is always a time of special happiness. 
And I am never weary of the streets, and all the life one sees 
in them. Almost momently some bright face, with its own 
special mark of beauty, or of goodness, or of intellect, will 
shine out from the many, and then quickly pass, giving place 
to others, and yet others, in infinite variety. 

Cecil Langton*s is a simple dwelling-place ; far away out 
from the rows of street-looking houses. You go along a 
wooden-fenced lane, shaded with free-growing, wilful-looking 
elder trees ; so, up and round a comer, and up again and 
round another corner, to left and right, and left again ; 
and so to a pretty villa-like cottage, bright and clean, and 
almost countrified ; with its shrubs and flowers, and running 
creepers all about ; and inside, all so tasteful, and yet simple^ 
and uncostly. It is plain to me that good taste and moderate 
means, will make a house far pleasanter than wealth and 
West-End decorators do make smart mansions. 

Here are rooms, each looking full of completeness for its 
own special purpose. First in dignity, there's Cecil's Studio. 
A place for work, and furnished only with its proper *' ways 
and means," and just an " end " or so of beauty, by way of 
promise or reward. This place is sacred, the holy of holies, 
for mystic rites in priestly office ; where much wife-worship, 
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according to the new philosophy, is going on. Many a lovely 
face and form, acknowledge her as the inspiring deity. 

Then there is the wife's pretty withdrawing room ; whither 
all always follow. No shut up show room of vulgar smartness 
and trumpery nick-nacks ; but just all suitable for a lady's 
common room; the brightest and pleasantest of rooms for cool, 
cheerful breakfasts, and the cosiest for quiet teas, [and after- 
song ; for she sings simple ballads most winningly. And for 
suitable ornament ? Well, there's a select gathering of small 
artist-sketches, by Cecil's best friends. And these to me are 
full of interest, and indeed of purpose. There is a sketch in 
water-colour of Solomon seeking the Beloved ; and a com- 
panion one of the Beloved whom he is seeking. How far 
symbolical, I don't quite understand. And one there is, in 
bright colour, of a boy, beautiful and all golden-haired ; sitting 
weeping, quietly, among crimson lilies. A great thorn-bush, 
with hard-twisting branches, clambers all about in the foremost 
ground, half shutting out from view a form unclothed, and full 
of grace and charm, and a face, the dream of which is Raphael's. 
Can this be the Boy Christ, or is it Classic, or is it neither ; 
but some mystic thought of our own To-day? Then there is 
another, which struck me much, of Faust and Wagner, in 
dark straight-hanging dress ; slowly and sadly walking past the 
village merry-makers. Two little boys just at their feet, check 
themselves in the midst of a free gambol on the flowery turf, 
and look up with anxious faces at these two, as boding some 
coming evil. Cecil says the man who painted it was full of 
promise, and once bright-hearted, but that he grew anxious, 
and died strangely. Cecil's wife has hung this over with a 
silken cloth. She does not like it ; it makes her sad, she says. 
Then there is a bright, joyous picture of a gipsy boy and 
girl, with ruddy skin and large dark eyes. The girl sits on a 
bank, dipping her pretty feet in a clear brook; the boy stands 
on tiptoe, plucking from a green bough overhead large black- 
berries ; which he drops one by one into the girl's gay petti- 
coat. Then there is another of — but I must check m3rself. 
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Yet of the rooms one word more ; there is the Captain's 
(Cecil's father is a soldier), " free and easy," as he calls 
it, where chairs coax you with their pleasant curves 
and softest cushions, and small tables run like willing 
slaves, to and fro, to carry book or pipe, or, may be, 
even ladies* handy-work. But of Mrs. Cecil Langton, 
what of her? I cannot describe women. She is fair, and 
small, and slight, and very gentle ; and moves about like 
bright flies over fish ponds ; and is clothed in simple-fitting 
dress, all emerald green ; or was most often, when I saw hen 
It is a colour which suits her fairness well ; and is grateful to 
her husband and his, her father. She is wise, yet not as 
knowing it ; loving to all, but wisely ; full of charity, and so, 
heedless of self, as it would seem, making no sacrifices when 
most she seems to make them. 

But of their way of going on ? Cecil is happy in his art; 
and most happy in his love of wife, and father. She is all love, 
and brightness, and usefulness, the whole day through. And 
the Captain says he daily grows younger in their young love ; 
that Cecil was ever to him a most worthy son, and that now he 
has found for his father a most worthy daughter. So these 
three nestle close together, in each other's love, and seem to 
know of life, but its rare and gentle sunshine. But of their 
way of going on ? They have no other way. They seek little 
pleasure, such as tempts many ; sights and shows, and won- 
ders, which prove so often pleasureless, and profitless- Some- 
times the Captain will walk down to Bond Street from his 
Club, and bring home with him three big square cards, pink, 
or blue, or white, bearing the red seal of ** order" for a concert 
or an opera; this, by way of pleasant pastime, or proper 
worldliness; not from weariness, or from fashion, as with 
many. Then there are the few friends, well chosen ; the 
Captain's brother Captain, the artist's fellow artist, the young 
wife's younger sister or elder brother ; or some other favoured 
guest, such as myself, unworthy. 

One evening Cecil said to me, <' There comes here to«night 
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a friend, a parson friend of mine, Acland ; I have a wish to 
introduce him to you. He is not one who walks, as the many 
such, in cloud-land, with neither feet on earth, nor head in 
heaven. But he is one who stands firm helow here ; and sees 
at least an inch or two before him. Hence he knows some- 
thing more than the all-believing, nothing-seeing multitude. 
His time at Oxford was that, when earnest thought, finding 
little sustenance in the theologies, either very dry or very 
feeble of that day, embraced the leadership of one, the earnest 
thinker; and, following him,. stepped back, a century or so, 
in search of an Age of Faith ; and thus, walking backward, 
found the Age of a Faith now passed, but lost the coming 
promise of a truer Age of Reason, which also has its 
Faith. My friend, a thinker, always earnest and now some- 
what sad ; hopeless of the present, its goodness, wisdom, 
happiness, and so wanting in the courage to go on 
alone, enlisted in this new movement, backwards ; yet 
not without some little doubt and shame ; so, for a 
while, till doubt and shame grew larger, sadness some- 
what less intense, and courage a bit stronger. And seeing 
that the Past is not, neither can become the Present; from the 
necessity of change, and circumstance, and thought, and time, 
and the natural growth of life; he gave up this moon-beam 
chase, and set himself to seek a better possible Future, in the 
place of a doubtfully better impossible Past. But you will 
learn from him himself of this." 

When Acland, the parson friend, came ; after some general 
talk, we got upon his present purpose, and his future hopes of 
work. Of which he said : — ** That which I have done is next 
to nothing ; and that of which I dream may prove but a 
dream. But if you wish to know my dream, such as it is, I 
will do my best to tell it you. I soon saw that looking at 
the Past is no way to find the Future ; so quickly gave that 
up. But how to work the Present ? As the system now 
stands it cannot long last ; it is rapidly sinking back behind 
the day. Of empty form, there is so much ; of reasonable 
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faith, so little. Hence the fruits, for parson and for layman, of 
a large hypocrisy, and broad indifference. Our work must 
take a new and truer shape ; it must supply an actual demand 
for something wanted and well to have, and make its own way 
without protection ; this it must do, or live to be a sham, or 
better, die. A nation's life is fed by morals, and not money 
only ; and our nation's morals are capable of improvement. 
On what do they depend ? On faith in the Divine ; ori 
education ; on social intercourse and institutions ; on a 
sane mind in a sane body, and hence on food and 
dwelling-place. To provide all these, in a form to please and 
tempt, and in a way that pays its own expense ; for nothing 
that will not in the long run pay is wanted or well to have ; 
much of the so-called charity is a devil's delusion : to do all 
this, is, as I believe, daily becoming more and more the true 
parson's true vocation. Let him prove himself the parson 
(person) for this great work; and cant, and pietism, and 
hypocrisy, will all give place to that noble manhood which 
should testify to his high calling. 

** That in attempting this there is difficulty, I too well 
know. Yet time can work great changes ; and ever will help 
those who help themselves. Let the parson be but true to his 
name, and all will in time come right. But let him become a 
shadow of himself, and some one else will be the parson in his 
stead. This great work has scope enough for varied thought 
and action. That all is possible I am very certain. Men are 
already feeling their way to much, though in a blundering 
manner. Two things they are specially slow at seeing ; first, 
that the means are so diverse ; and secondly, that those 
diverse means must all be made to pay. By way of future 
promise, we have now, boarding, washing, feeding, trade- 
teaching institutions, which compete in an open market and 
are no loss. Our National Schoolmasters are the only masters 
who are taught to teach. Parents and children value more, 
and therefore now will seek more, good education. And our 
clergy are far less of * outsiders ' in society, and human life, ' 
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than once they used to be. They are becoming true men of 
business, and sound, well-read scholars of to-day, and no 
longer of but two thousand years ago. 

^* Yet, as I said at first, much of all this scheme is little 
short of dreamland ; with just perhaps a glimpse or so to 
help one to do something honestly and hopefully." 

I answered him, " Your general principles seem right and 
true ; but what have you done towards them ? " 

He : — ^' As I said, I have as yet but little fruit to shew. 
My work lies where there are large factories. The people 
are in most part the poor who labour in them. The masters 
of these factories are fairly liberal-minded men. But one 
there is, by far the foremost of them, a shrewd, capable man, 
not working, as most do, in the old-fashioned groove; but 
looking this way and that, and with keen glance taking in 
wide prospects. This man is my great helper and supporter. 
And, as he believes, my work and influence tend to improve 
his labour, and so, his profits. Our aim has been to obtain 
the largest result at the smallest outlay. Hence we have no 
fine, showy buildings. But if you enter the simple dwellings 
of the men, you will find all clean, and in good repair. For 
their master has made himself the landlord of his workmen ; 
knowing it to be his interest to well house his * labour.* Then 
there is a goodly-served table d'hdte, for those who like to dine 
at at, as all do ; and a store-house for retail goods at 
wholesale prices. So much for board and lodging. At night 
the room of our table d'hdte becomes a coffee, reading, or 
lecture room ; a part partitioned off for the smokers and the 
talkers. Then in my school-church there is a night-school 
for boys and men. We further have a rifle corps, with drum 
and fife band, cricket and boating clubs, and concerts : these 
for learning, recreation, and social intercourse. Lastly, the 
hours of labour are one hour less than at the other factories. 
The master of this firm finds the system pay. He thus 
obtains the picking of the labour market. His men are in the 
best condition of body and mind ; and in the shorter time do 
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more and better work than others. This is what we have 
done. Soon we hope to start a Middle and Industrial School ; 
where good scholars, good tradesmen, and good men^ may 
shape themselves for a better, happier life than that Of their 
forefathers." 

I : — ** But of your direct religious work ? " 
** I hold all this to be religious, and directly so. On 
Sundays we have our simple services. And since the men 
come, and in fair numbers too, yet under no constraint or 
bribe to come, either the men, or the services, must differ 
from the majority of such. I certainly do not cant ; but just 
speak to my fellow men as I am able of that which I believe. 
And as they and I are no strangers, but often meet eUewhere, 
we understand each other pretty well." 

I : — " Surely this is more than * little.' And surely the 
other masters seeing the work prosper and pay, are urged to 
copy it ?" 

'< Doubtless some are, to some extent. Yet the English 
business mind is strangely fond of the well-worn sheep- 
walks ; and terribly timid of new enterprise. Besides, men 
have looked so long at the single unit I, as number one, 
that they cannot reach to see that twos and threes and fours 
run up to ones again, with pleasant ciphers added. And 
further, the parsons and philanthropists who might so help, 
too often just get in the way ; obtruding their silly systems ; 
building their many-tongued towers of Babel, which quickly 
end in failure." 

I : — " In all this I see great promise of great good to all ; 
the promise of a new nobleness in life, with its ne^ happiness 
to master and to man, and last though not least, to parson. 

<< This way there seems a real help for the lowest class. 
Charity, so-called, and increased demand for labour; what 
can these do for such but multiply the breed in all their misery ? 
For these, education, as it is offered, is but a Tantalus cup ; 
they have no power to reach it. But lift them up, body and 
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soul together, as you would do, and they are no longer as they 
were, but higher r 

Cecil: — "Yes, but then labour would not be so cheap 
or plentiful." 

I : — " Weil, be it so. But that which is made of the 
very flesh and bone and life of man, and woman, and child, 
is too dear for honourable merchandise ; be it even a shirt at 
3^^. But God will not tempt men so far. This lowest labour 
which breeds in gutters, and lives on gin and oaths, and 
misery, finds a willing substitute, in clever-turning wheels ; 
which have no heart-ache, and do their work as well, and 
even cheaper." 

Cecil : — " Ah ! If all be true as it would seem, it is a 
great help out of a great trouble. And God bless each man, 
be who he may, who moves it on." 

AcLAND : — " Each man may move it somewhat if he have 
the will, and purpose. And in helping others, be sure of this, 
he cannot fail to help himself. And as this is true for the 
one, so for the many ; and true in every interest : true in 
morals ; true in knowledge ; true in happiness ; and even true 
in money gains. But those who will believe lies in plenty, 
have little heart for truth. Such will swallow bell3rfuls of 
platitudes; but a solid digestible fact is too much for their 
weak stomachs. Pardon me for this strong speaking; but 
mine is hard and up-hill work. And those, the many, who 
might do so much, sit and grin from ear to ear, like fools ; 
squeaking their parrot-call ' Let well alone ;' as though it were 
well. But now good-night ; we'll meet again before long." 
So Cecil and I were left alone. 

I have been down Eastward, to see Acland, and his 
friend, the large factory owner. I spent a day and night 
there, to get some knowledge of the place and work. Never 
before have I seen parson, master, working men and lads, all 
on such fair footing. Nothing narrow, nothing haughty, 
nothing servile ; but just hearty good-will, and mutual con- 
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fidence. All work well together, urged by the full-sufficing 
force of one recognized common interest. Here, where the 
whole is based on the severest logic of a so-called stem 
political economy, there results a true philanthropy, which 
puts to shame the foolish dreamers. And out of this has 
sprung for all the classes, a general revolution of the 
« respectable " proprieties ; doubtless a little startling to an 
orthodox outsider. The parson is no stiff-coated Roman - 
collared priest, affecting the fine gentleman : the latest 
anomaly of the cloth ! Not this, but just a man of sense and 
heart, and willingness to do his work, hard-work, as best he 
may. And the master of the firm ? The man who swears and 
lords it over all; the penny-wise, pound-foolish bragger; so 
** knowing*' in the quality and careful stowage of his " goods," 
the dead material ; but neglecting, as mere dirt, his ** labour," 
which has life and soul, and truly is the life and soul of his 
success ; where is this man ? Changed, as most such are now 
fast changing, to an honourable far-sighted gentleman ; proud 
of his trade, and justly so, as doing it with a good conscience 
in the face of God and man. 

And the parson and the master being such as these, it 
follows that the men and lads are no less worthy ; well 
washed, well housed, well fed and clothed, well taught, well 
recreated ; and this as free men who take no alms, but pay 
their own way honourably. ** A fair field and no favour," is 
their motto. " On us," says Acland, " necessity has laid the 
burden of providing this * fair field,' of supplying as far as 
we are able the necessaries of life, for mind, as well as body, 
the best and cheapest in both kinds, at a fair remuneration." 

I saw the school-chapel, well suited for its double purpose, 
and the dining, coffee, lecture, reading rooms ; and I heard 
some glees and madrigals ; and played at blind-man's buff 
with the small-boys. And then I went in to supper with my 
two friends, the parson and the manager. And after supper 
we laid out the plans for the Middle School, on theory of a 
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small beginning which should by ite own good merits soon 

grow larger. And we drank success to the new enterprise in 

vulgar " grog." 

The next day I returned to my country life again ; leaving 

the Big City far behind there, but not my love and care for it. 

These I brought back with me ; thanking God that from East 

to West, extreme East to extreme West, of that Big City, 

there are not wanting men, both good and wise, to save the City 

by their righteousness ; and lift it nearer Heaven by their 

Christian Faith. 

A PROVINCIAL. 

(C. ANDERSON.) 
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MAY. 



EASTER THOUGHTS. 

Various explanations have been given of the obscure saying 
with which Christ greeted Mary Magdalene as she stood by 
his empty sepulchre on the resurrection morning, " Touch me 
not, for I am not yet ascended." Its true meaning is, I think, 
to be found by considering the special needs of Mary's cha* 
racter. There existed in Christ that wonderful insight into 
human nature which made his words fit closely the peculiar 
wants of each individual person with whom he came in contact. 
The love of Mary needed to be spiritualized* The mode of 
her past life, the intensity of her passions, the habit of dwell* 
ing so much on sight and sense, all tended to make her heart 
rest too much upon the sensible and tangible. Therefore it 
was that Christ said to her, when she rushed forward to 
embrace him, " Touch me not.'* She needed to be taught 
that there was a higher love than the love of sight and sense, 
namely the spiritual love of one invisible soul to another. The 
lesson the Apostles learned, that though they had known Christ 
after the flesh, henceforth they should know him so no more, 
was specially needed by Mary. She might have thought 
Christ's reappearance to be permanent. Now that her Master 
had returned, she might have deemed that this was the return 
that he had promised before his crucifixion. In order to 
guard against this misconception, and at the same time to 
meet the special wants of her woman's nature, Christ forbids 
her to touch him, and makes her the evangelist to his disciples 
of his coming ascension, rather than of his accomplished 
resurrection* 
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How differently Christ could act to those who required a 
different discipline is shown in his manner to the doubting 
Thomas. This disciple had a character entirely opposite to 
that of Mary. He was a man who reasoned out truth more 
than felt it out. The intellectual part of his being was 
developed beyond the emotional. He was cautious, circum- 
spect, unwilling to trust where he had not proved. He re- 
quired to be brought down from the cold heights of abstract 
thinking into the warm valleys of emotion. Therefore Christ 
invited him to touch his person. " Reach hither thy finger 
and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand and thrust it 
into my side, and be not faithless but believing." 

A comparison between these two occasions in the life of 
Christ shows how various was the mode of his dealing with 
men, how he suited himself to the special requirements of 
individuals. To Mary, whose passion and emotion needed to 
be spiritualized, he said, " Touch me not." Thomas, who 
dwelt in the ice-bound regions of intellectual criticism, he 
transported to the kindling emotions of sight and sense. Ever 
mindful of others, as the sea takes the form of the countries 
that it washes with its waters, so the heart of Christ modified 
and fitted itself to the characters about him. It is the same 
now, for in Christ Jesus there is no change. He is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. For every character, 
every set of circumstances, he has something suitable. There 
is no combination of events, no form of disposition, for which 
he has not now a complete and ready answer, just as he had 
when he lived on earth. Then he showed that he had resources 
for every emergency, something to meet all the various classes 
that flocked to his presence ; Publicans, Sinners, Pharisees, 
Scribes, Sadducees, and Romans. He disciplines us now as 
he disciplined those with whom he companied in the flesh. 

Characters similar to that of Mary exist at the present day. 
There are those, for instance, whose belief is entirely definite 
and distinct. They have formed their notions on all religious 
subjects. For all the mysteries of the Gospel they have found 
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a ready explanation. The love of God, they believe it to flow 
in certain definite channels, but not beyond. The atonement 
of Christ, they explain its efficacy without difficulty. The 
influence of the Holy Spirit, they have their fixed views on 
that subject also. All this may be very right. It is good to 
have definite conceptions, especially in religious matters. No 
one so happy as he who can give a distinct reply to the ques- 
tioning spirit within him. But there is a danger besetting 
the religion of such people. It is apt to lose comprehensive- 
ness. All the vast and overwhelming mysteries of life and 
the world being reduced to doctrinal statements, and seem- 
ingly explained, religion loses its infinitude; it becomes no 
longer a mystery. Christ would discipline such persons as 
he disciplined Mary. He would tell them that truth is wide 
and infinite; that it is impossible to grasp it all; that no 
matter how much has been revealed there are still boundless 
fields of undiscovered truth ; that as in the natural world, so 
in the spiritual, there are infinite stores of still unrevealed 
beauty and glory, that no human heart has imagined ; that 
God is incomprehensible, not in the metaphysical sense, but 
in the physical sense of " not to be grasped." 

Again, there are those who believe in Christ as confined to 
certain places, as churches ; or certain forms, as the sacra- 
ment ; who cannot credit a divine influence existing apart 
from these things. These are Mary-like characters also ; they 
require to learn the meaning of Christ's words, " Touch me 
not.'' 

But opposed to these Mary-like characters whom Christ 
forbids to touch him, are the St. Thomas-like characters 
whose touch he solicits. They are such as live in the ab- 
stractions of thought. Far from having a religious belief too 
defined, they have one altogether mystical and impalpable. 
Their views about truth are vague sentiments that have never 
become sufficiently clear to be put into words. Such persons 
Christ invites to personal contact with himself. He would 
make th^m feel him near, make them appropriate him, and 
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so lead them on to say with St. Thomas, ** My Lord and my 
God." 

Both these extreme modes of religious belief are to be 
avoided : a system of belief so defined that it loses compre- 
hensiveness ; a system of belief so undefined that it has no 
practical or definite influence. Unless our religion is com- 
prehensive, it can have no exalting or expanding power over 
us ; unless it is definite, it cannot be a vital agency in our 
life* It is when these two qualities are blended together in 
our religion, it is then, that it is the pure religion that is un- 
defiled. That man is purely religious who thinks of God as a 
Being whose perfections he cannot measure, whose ways are 
past finding out, whose love is deep and broad beyond the 
highest flights of human imaginings ; but who thinks of him 
at the same time as one in personal connection with himself, 
as his God and his Lord. He is purely a Christian who 
thinks of Christ as one, the mysteries of whose being are too 
far-reaching to be bound down to any one dogmatic form, or 
fully explained on any one theory ; but who thinks of him at 
the same time as one in close and intimate connection with 
himself, as the man Christ Jesus^ as the High Priest touched 
with th« feeling of our infirmities. 

Lastly,, besides the discipline that Mary received from this 
saying of Christy *' Touch me not,*' there was a lesson taught 
her. She learnt the great truth, that the closest union is 
spiritual,, not material. ^* Touch me not,** said Christ, <' for I 
am not yet ascended.** What ! it may be said, did the 
Saviour mean by these words to imply, that he could be 
touched when he had ascended ? It seems so. That which 
appeared to invite, intercourse, the presence of Christ in a 
bodily form, was in reality a bar to it. The passage of 
Christ's body into heaven would be the beginning of a fellow- 
ship that could not be interrupted. The weak, penitent 
woman, was to learn the truth which the apostles had been 
taught at the Paschal Supper, that Christ must go to the 
Father in order that he may be known ; that he must ascend 
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before he can be closely touched. The disciples lived with 
Christ for three years, during which period they went in and 
out with him, walked with him, ate with him, communed with 
him ; but they were closest to him when he left them. In 
evidence of this, tompare the stedfast love of St. Peter to his 
Master, after the day of Pentecost, with the wavering affection 
that he displayed before that time. The multitudes pressed 
and thronged Christ as he was on his way to cure the dying 
daughter of Jairus ; but it was only of a woman who came 
behind and touched the hem of his garment that Christ said, 
** Somebody has touched me." Others were near him, in 
actual contact with his bodily presence ; but this woman, 
though farther off than the rest, was in reality closest of all ; 
for her heart and soul were with the heart and soul of Christ. 

So it is ever. It is not the closeness of one body to 
another that makes union ; but the closeness of one spirit to 
another. The people who are our daily companions, whom 
we walk and talk with, live and work with, are often the 
people who are most distant from us. On the other hand we 
sit down perhaps and take up a book, and as we read and 
admire, the author, though long dead, lives and breathes 
again, draws nigh to us and we to him, until we two are 
joined together in one long and fast embrace. 

It is the same in religious life. Christ has left the world ; 
we cannot now stand in the morning light of life, or beside the 
grave of inconsolable bereavement, and see of. a sudden, closfe 
to us, the heavenly figure of the Lord Jesus. We cannot 
now hear his blessed voice pronouncing our name. But we 
can do what is far better; we can have the sense of his 
spiritual presence interweaving itself with our spirits ; we can 
touch him with our heart and soul, a touch that is more 
intimate and close than the closest material contact ; we can 
have that spiritual communion which is unconditioned by 
space or time, felt in the most distant comers of the universe, 
felt throughout all ages. Such is the glorious union that we 
can have now with Christ. And the way we obtain it is by 
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bringing our spirits into harmony with his ; by endeavouring 
in the words of an Easter collect, <* to follow in the blessed 
steps of his most holy life ; *' by hating sin as he hated it ; by 
cultivating an universal charity; by being kindly affectioned 
one towards another; by resigning our will to the will of 
God ; by spending our life in good works. 

It is then, when we have thus conformed our spirits in 
some degree after the image of Christ; it is then, that we shall 
feel him near. It is then, that we shall touch him, ascended 
as he is. It is then, that we shall walk through life girt with 
his presence ; his breath on our lips, his hand in our hand. 

A. S. BROOKE. 
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PARISH WORK. 

The Return of Number of Communicants and Offertories, 



for the past two months is as 


follows : — 






1872. Communicants. 
March 3rd, 7 1 


Offertory. 

£ *. ^^ 
22 7 11 * 


loth. 


56 


5 


2 6 


17th, 


66 


10 


4 6 


24th, 


42 


8 


1 4i 


Holy Week, 


45 


4 


9 5 


Easter Day, 


127 


10 


10 7 


April 7th, 


49 


8 


10 4i 


14th, 


57 


9 


16 li 


„ 21 St, 


47 


6 


6 7i 


St. Mark's Day, 


55 


20 


14 8 t 


April 28th, 


46 


7 


3 2 



661 £113 7 3i 

That for the corresponding months of last year was : — 
187 1. Communicants. Offertory. 

3 8 loi 

3 I 4 

4 I 2 
2 19 4J 

2 12 5i 

1 13 oi 

3 10 2j 

2 I 8i 

2 5 5 
2 IS 7i 



„ 1 2th, 


26 


„ 19th, 


33 


„ 26th, 


28 


April 2nd, 


20 


Holy Week, 


38 


Easter Day, 


68 


April 1 6th, 


II 


„ 23rd, 


12 


„ 30th, 


15 



298 ;f28 9 3 



From the above it is evident that we have made some way in 
these two respects. 

• For Restoration of the Church. f For Church Penitentiary. 
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The increase in the Offertory may be taken as a rough 
estimate of the increase of the Congregation, which would 
seem to be proportional. The Evening Offertory, which is 
mainly in pence and small silver, has averaged in the past 
two months £^ 15s. Its average in the same months of last 
year was 15s. only. And it is the Evening Congregation 
which has especially increased ; the Church seeming now 
well filled with a congregation, in which the " lower " and 
** lower middle " classes are fairly represented. 

The Good Friday Congregations were very encouraging, 
they being much larger than in previous years. The solemn 
singing, by the full choir without organ, was very effective. 
Music can say things to the heart, on these days, deeper and 
more touching, than any spoken words of man, be they ever so 
eloquent, can utter. No error is greater than that most 
popular one, that music expresses only, or mainly, the 
emotions of joy. 

And this last reflection leads us naturally to our next 
subject in connection with our Parish Work: namely the 
performance, by the St. Anne's Choir, of Bach's John Passion, 
in Passion Week, at Hanover Square Rooms. A reprint of 
the Notice then put out will best explain its purpose. It ran 
as follows : — 

" The motive of this Concert is to obtain additional money 
for carrying on the Parish Work, and Services oi St. Anne's, 
Soho. This Parish is one which offers unusual opportunities 
in both these directions. Perhaps nowhere, not even in the 
East-end of London, can there be found a sadder gathering 
of ignorance, poverty, religious indifference, and vice. Per- 
haps nowhere is there offered a fairer field for remedying all 
this. Various* kinds of work with this aim are being carried 
on, year by year, with a yearly advancing energy, and not 
without some success; as the increased attendance of the 
poor at the Schools, Classes, and Services makes evident. 

"It is believed, rightly or not, that in spite of the many 
London Services, and their vast improvement of late, there 
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is yet occasion for further attempts to develop a Service 
which shall be both heartily congregational, religiously devout, 
and musically efficient ; a Service which shall avoid the two 
errors so generally common : namely a crude and antiquated 
style of music, foreign to the times, tastes, and feelings of the 
people ; or that which is ilorid and uncongregational in 
character ; from joining in which all but the Choir are practi- 
cally excluded, and in which the simpler and deeper religious 
emotions are virtually lost. 

" This attempt we are now vigorously making, with what 
degree of success must be a question for others to answer. 
The singularly central position of St. Anne's would seem to 
render it specially fitted for such an enterprise. 

" But in both these matters of Parish Work, and Public 
Service, we have one serious difficulty to contend with. Our 
Parish is not merely not rich, but it is poor ; and our work, 
on the wider scale, is too recently started to have gained for 
us wealthy and liberal support from without. Hence, the 
urgency of our needs. 

" By way of encouragement to help, we would state that 
in addition to the above endeavours, our Church has in the 
last few years been already to some extent restored, and a 
further step towards a more complete restoration and adorn- 
ment is now being made. 

"The selection of Bach's Johannes Passion for the 
occasion is due to the belief that a work of such merit should 
no longer remain unknown and unheard in this country, and 
that from its deeply devotional character the most suitable 
time for its performance is this time of Lent.'' 

All who were present at this most sacred and touching 
Oratorio must have felt its distinctively religious character, 
and its fittingness as an aid to devotion in that solemn week* 
It was noticed in the Press " that all seemed as engaged in 
some sacred rite in a church, and not as mere listeners in 
a concert room." The fact that the choir was a church 
choir, and that the solo singers were in full S3anpathy with 
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the religious nature of their work, no doubt tended to deepen 
the religious impression. In any case, the one thing which 
seemed wanting was that the performance should be an actual 
Rite of Worship in an actual church ; as indeed that of the 
Matthew Passion, at Westminster Abbey, under Dean Stanley, 
has become. 

Why in these later times, when all else is moving on and 
adapting itself to the further needs, should our churches 
alone remain under the straitening influence of ecclesiastical 
'^ red tape, " and the still more freezing constraint of parochial 
" use and wont,'* and laissez faire ? Is the Church of 
England for ever to limit its endeavours to a daily morning 
and evening repetition of innumerable psalms and prayers, so 
many of the latter of mere state interest; with the one variation 
that on Sundays they are " sung " to many, and on Week-days 
they are ** said " to few, or indeed to none, or next to none ? Our 
Roman brethren are far wiser in their generation, with their 
High Mass, a vehicle for the finest musical compositions, their 
Benediction, Stations of the Cross, &c. Why should we not 
render our services attractive and popular, and mark the sea- 
sons of the Christian Year, by the use of that fine Oratorio 
music which we so abundantly possess ? The Passion Music 
of Bach was written with this very intent, as those acquainted 
with its history well know. That there is a growing love of 
music in this country, and an increased demand for high class 
music in public worship, is evident. In many of our churches 
Holy Communion has gained for itself this rightful dignity ; 
much fine music is now executed at that service. The time 
has surely arrived for a further advance. If there is no 
response to this call, it will not be without loss to the Church 
and to her children. 

The article in this number headed ** Easter Thoughts " is, 
in main, an extract from a sermon preached in our Church 
this Easter season by the Rev. A. S. Brooke, formerly a 
curate of the Parish. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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J UN E. 



INDIRECT SCHOOL INFLUENCES. 

There are few things of the kind ahout which so much 
interest has lately been aroused as Education. Its Com- 
missioners are officers whom our fathers knew not. We have 
a Council devoted to its advancement and direction. The 
chief Seminaries of learning, Cambridge and Oxford, have 
been inspected, criticised, and in some respects remodelled. 
The great Public Schools have been called to face a Com- 
mission. 

Let us shortly reflect on the demand which modem 
education is intended to supply, and the effect which it has on 
those who are submitted to its influence, with especial reference 
to National Schools. 

Now-a-days work is more pressing, time is considered to 
be more valuable, competition is more sharp than ever. There 
is an atmosphere of wakeful intelligence about all centres of 
industry which wears the body and the mind away at double 
speed. Life is filled with a sound not like the busy hum of 
bees, but like the whirr of countless cog-wheels, all grinding 
pitilessly on, while man, the master of machinery, becomes 
its slave. This is a cast-iron, steam-whistling, express-paced 
age. There is more and more bustle everywhere, more 
straining for sudden results, and quick returns. . Men are more 
impatient, know less the charm and value of repose. 

One consequence of all this naturally is that every one 
wants to be equipped for the struggle as soon as possible, 
to have at least his little knife wherewith to cut a notch in the 
bark of a tree, if he be not big enough to hold an axe and fell 
a trunk. 
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A certain amount of instruction is therefore felt to be of 
first importance to those who want to push their way, however 
low down they may begin to climb the commercial ladder. 
An errand boy who cannot read or write is frequently productive 
of more trouble than assistance. A poor lad who is no " scholar" 
must generally content himself with carrying loads like an 
ass, for some of the poorest shops in the neighbourhood of 
the place in which he lives. His employment even then is 
very precarious, and his wages are low. Should the small 
dealer be slack in business for a week, the chances are that he 
dismisses his assistant, who wanders about from one miserable 
situation to another, learning nothing which he did not know 
the day he began to work, getting an insight into no trade, 
seeing no handicraft, laying-by no money, but incessantly 
carrying loads for one small chandler or another. Of course 
if he earns his living thus he is to be so far respected, but the 
position is a wretched one, and such as no enterprising 
boy would like to look forward to, or remain in. 

In every business the elements of an English education 
are becoming every day more imperatively necessary. Hence 
there is a growing demand for schools where boys can learn to 
read, write, and sum, if not with much facility, at least after a 
fashion which practice is capable of improving. 

The first idea then of education is that of a great scholar 
machine, which shall turn quite ignorant and useless little 
boys into useful ones, who can earn from five to ten shillings 
a week, and bring so much more bread and butter into the 
family cupboard. Education is tested by its worth in money. 

The result is however that, to a certain extent, children 
are instructed, but they learn too much of the pushing catch- 
penny spirit of the day, and exhibit a great deal of the pertness 
and conceit which accompanies civilized ignorance. 

All wise teachers therefore, check this, and try to give the 
children who attend our National Schools a sound education, 
as far as it goes. We should not force on lessons beyond 
their age, but we should so strive to teach them that what they 
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do, they do well. And thus we most truly help a boy in an 
humble position. If he remains in it all his life he fills it all 
the better for the little learning that he has, which not being 
frothy, does not evaporate, but leaves him with something 
permanent, however small ; and if he is laudably ambitious, 
if he feels capable of greater things, the solidity of his little 
learning is the chief thing. This puts the key into his hands. 
He has something firm to stand upon. This makes progress 
possible if the boy has got it in him. 

Moreover, he thus acquires some habit of thorough work. 
The boy who is taught a smattering of many things seldom 
stops long enough at school to make sure of one subject. He 
may make a better display at examinations, but his learning 
will not wear. The first object of the National School 
teacher is to teach, it may be ever so little, thoroughly. This 
prepares a boy to do well in a poor place ; it enables him, if 
capable and ambitious, to rise. 

There is another chief object in education, which must 
begin to bring out in the man what he afterwards needs, as 
soon as possible; I mean the habit of forbearance. No place 
teaches this better than a school where all tale-telling is dis- 
couraged. The scholars teach one another forbearance better 
than the master can teach them. The teacher must be careful 
not to pry into the mutual influence of boys. A lad finds his 
level among his fellows, and is saved a vast amount of after dis- 
coveries and disappointments which he would have to make as a 
man, unless he made them at school. It is a great thing to get 
a wholesome hardening of the skin while we are young. We 
learn thus to take the rough along with the smooth betimes. 
And a man who has learnt that knows one secret of a happy 
life. A boy who is mewed and nursed-up at home, who per- 
haps grows into a man before he ceases to be a child, is pain- 
fully sensitive when his protectors are removed and he is 
pushed out into the world. Probably he will lose much time 
in gaining that experience which he ought to have begun life 
with, and which is taught not so much by the master as by 

F 
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the school. The teacher therefore should be very scrupulous 
not to allow a spirit of mutual complaint to grow up. Bo)r8 
must settle most of their own affairs among themselves. There 
is d tendency to speak evil one of another in some National 
Schools, where the children do not see any high sense of 
hohourexhibited in their own homes. The period of their 
very Shbrt education, and the hours of school-teaching and 
intercourse are invaluable in counteracting this mean spirit. 
The master must be very slow in putting the too common 
question, Who did that ? See how in a National School a dozen 
voices Will reply at once, whereas in many a school of a higher 
cl^BS such an enquiry would be followed hy a dead silence. 
Next to solidity in teaching, the spirit of forbearance and con- 
sidi^i^fion is to be carefully attended to. 

This leids us to the last of the three chief things to be 
refnembered and aimed at in the conduct of National Schools ; 
I mean dependence. I have no doubt but that the modem word 
" ihdependence ** conveys to some minds the same meaning 
as^*" liberty " or " freedom." But, strictly, to be independent is 
" nol to depend^ upon another." This is impossible, and 
the^efb/e the desire for it is Sure to bring bitterness and dis- 
appdititmMt. From infancy to age we are dependent. It is 
wi^ti^hed to try to 'live without trusting our fellow-creatures. 
FK)m '^he cradle in • which we are laid when we are brought 
intd'thfc^lvorld to the cofEn in which we are laid when we are 
carried out of it, we are surrounded by the ministrations of 
others. ' We must place more or less dependence upon our 
nef'g^bouYfi^, fellow- workmen, masters, servants, customers and 
tradesmei¥. However closely a man may shut himself up he 
mtist be tinder obligation to those about him. The nearest 
approach to 'peifect independence is the life of Robinson 
CruJ3o6,'8o' attractive' and yet so miserable. But in a free 
nation it is impossible. Conceive a multitude of men in 
which eia<:h strove to keep entirely to himself. Such a multi- 
tude could no more call itself a people than a heap of bricks 
could call itself a house. There is need of mortar, there is 
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need of « buiWery aycj of a master builder; there is need of 
dependence, coherence, subordination of the parts to the whole 
and to each other. 

And yet we are perpetually told that one of the first of 
duties is to render one's self "independent." It is true that, 
ina real sense, the first of duties is to become free, but in- 
dependence and freedom cannot mean the same thing. The 
essence of freedom is love, which delivers us from the bondage 
of self. Independence, on the contrary, is selfish and covetous. 
Now see how this bears on schools. Their object is not only 
to- give a certain amount of solid information upon necessary 
matters. The acquirements of reading, writing, and ciphering 
are no one guarantee that a boy will turn out well. He learns 
nuich frdm mere discipline ; this helps to make him forbearing 
and healthily dependent. There must be some sense of 
union and order set up in the mind of a boy who attends a 
well-conducted school. Any master who has had to do with 
a child that has been allowed to run the streets knows this 
well. The great difficulty with such a child arises, not from- 
want of sharpness or aptitude to take in lessons, not from 
softness and a whining spirit of complaint, for these poor 
urchins are often very hardy, but from restlessness and 
impatience of authority and order. The child cannot at first . 
acquire any sense of dependence. Treat with him by himself 
on those matters about which he knows anything, and he will 
display no want of shrewdness or courage. Put him in a 
class, and you see at once what he needs to learn, the spirit 
of respect. He is 1* independent," and therefore unfit for his 
place in the world. Discipline then is of the highest im- ^ 
portance in a school, not merely as it enables the lessons to 
be taught in order, but because it is a chief lesson itself in 
"dependence." Short as the period is which the working 
classes can afford to spare for the education of their children, 
yet in it much of their future happiness and social usefulness 
must be provided for. We may think that a boy learns little, 
but if he receives a strong impression of "order," he will get 
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more from his school than an inspector would ever find out. 
It is a lesson which stands him in good stead throughout his 
life, though he may never become quick in reading or writing. 

A school where the children get through their work in a 
rough-and-tumble sort of way sets no mark worth having upon 
them. Indeed it often does them more harm than good, for 
they are likely to receive a notion that they have been in 
contact with the authorities, and may yet retain their false 
independence. They associate rudeness with letters, and lessen 
their chance of learning any respect. 

Whatever a school aims at, these three chief things, if 
attended to, will make it a permanent benefit to its scholars : 
solidity of teaching, the repression of all tale-telling, and 
discipline. Thus a boy learns something of thorough work, 
forbearance, and order. Though the list^ of subjects taught 
in the school may be very small, its virtue will be great. 

I have said nothing about the religious element of 
education, but it will be easily seen what a mockery it is to 
pretend to teach religion where the attainments sought for are 
fiashy, the tone of the scholars is peevish, and the enforcement 
of law is lax; and what a great assistance is given to the 
entrance of high Christian motives when the moral basis of 
the school is sound. 

HARRY JONES. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. 

What is the Of&ce of the Church ? To undertake the spiri- 
tual care of her people; to educate, instruct, and guide them. 
There was a time when she helcf undisputed sway in her of&ce. 
The Clergy were the Clerks, the lettered ; the lay folk were of 
necessity the unlettered. Hence the work was simple; there 
was no competition. When Kings and nobles could not spell, 
the Clerks might teach them. The serfs did not think to spell, 
and the burghers were content to sum a little. Those were 
the days long ago. But though years go on the same, men 
change. Kings, nobles, and burghers begin to spell, and we 
get Magna Charta. And then, just a man's lifetime or so, 
and burghers are our "moneyed classes,*' serfs our "skilled 
mechanics," and Magna Chart as our free-trade and reform 
bills; and kings, nobles, burghers, and serfs spell and read in 
goodly sort, a very Babel of beliefs and unbeliefs. And where 
are our poor Clerks? Well, they are safe through the storm, 
after a fashion, as Clergy of the Established Church. Does 
not Squire So-and-so, with his amiable wife and daughters, all 
properly Prayer Book in hand, walk stately to the family pew, 
green-baized, brass-nailed, so fitting and suitable? Did not 
Farmer Jones, in white smock-frock and hobnails, touch his 
forelock to said Squire ? And does not the Parson hold forth 
grandly up above there, a worthy dignitary of the Church 
Established ? 

But Time will not wait, and hurries on her railways, 
telegraphs, penny papers, institutes, &c. ; and Squire So-and- 
so, Farmer Jones, and worthy Parson are left behind there ; 
and all men educate themselves as best they may, Church or 
no Church, and get very wise, and very rich, and very 
enterprising. Ah ! poor Church, touch your hat to her, and 
wish her good morning; respect her antiquity. She was well 
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in her day, but we have become wiser and can instruct 
ourselves. Others are lettered now besides the Clerks. So 
the world prospers, gets rich, luxurious, self-educated, and the 
poor Church is just treated with a certain compassionate 
respect, in memory of her services in past times. A distinctive 
spiritual instruction is no longer needed in the latter days of 
an advanced civilisation. 

Now we assert, very deliberately, that such, neither more 
nor less, is the prevailing mind of this present time. We then 
at once, accepting this fact, proceed to enquire, how far is this 
judgment well ? And if not well, how much of the error is due 
to the Church, and how much is due to the national mind ? 

How far is it well ? There is no doubt that the nation 
having got a certain religious start by help of a Christian 
teaching, though now eighteen hundred years, which has 
inoculated itself into every department of life, political, social, 
domestic, and individual, and blended itself with every form 
of literature, cannot by to-morrow fall back into quite a 
heathen state. And further, there is no doubt that even if she 
did do so, there would yet be nothing to hinder either a 
continued commercial prosperity, or the development of arts 
and sciences, or the still further growth of sensuous life. In 
fact, she might become another Athens, or another Rome; 
only after a later pattern. Further, she may almost now look 
out and see her future possibilities in these different sides of 
life. If she aim at material prosperity, is there not New York ? 
If she aspire to sensuous life, Paris may give some hints ; if 
to philosophic speculations, there are the German Schools. 
But after all, will American enterprise, Parisian dissipation, 
or the philosophies of Germany, in, and by themselves, satisfy 
the high ideal of a nation's future life? And if even so, is 
there not some danger lest any one of these strong impulses, 
having lost all Christian check, should, by an ever increasing 
energy of force, work on to a national ruin ? So at least it 
has before been. 

But, leaving that question to philosophers of history, is 
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these not a need of some spiritual organism which, as a life- 
breathing lung for the body-politic, shall maintain its beajth, 
and save it from decay? Is there, not need of some Divine 
system, complete in all its parts, which shall check the natural 
. downward tendency to a mere material existence, and breathe 
into man that higher life by which alone he names himself, 
child of the great God, heir of the high heaven ? To give 
answer to this question we will not look at a to-day's Christian 
life, here or elsewhere; such would be but a poor measure of 
the good we speak of; no, not at to-day*s, but at the brighter 
times of Gospel faith gone by, and at that seemingly far 
future time, when the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. Do we believe it in 
any way possible to maintain a high national standard of 
spiritual life without the largest scheme of a distinctively 
religious institution ? And if that institution be not the Church, 
are we prepared to indicate some other to take its place ? If 
not, it is the last alternative, then do we resign our spiritual 
birthright for the lower merely material existences ? Would 
it not seem that it is so? 

Looking around, where do we see any system, either n/ow 
possessed of capabilities for this spiritual renovation, or pre- 
sently likely to attain them? Will the State undertake this 
office ? Our Press is a vast and powerful institution, and is not 
wanting in a disposition to do something here, at least in the 
way of speech. Will that large capacity of talk attain the 
desired object? Then there are our Institutes, of literature, 
of art, of science, very valuable agents in the work . of 
civilisation, will they become candidates for the place , of 
spiritual regenerators to the nation? We are speaking 
seriously; there are not wanting signs in these different secular 
bodies of a readiness to undertake this work, at least in part, 
and evidences of some support to such pretensions from 
without. But if we are correct in our estimate of the first 
necessary qualities for success, it would seem that these bodies 
are in no way competent for the enterprise. 
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If we grant then that the spirit of indifferentism to all 
Church teaching is an error, we proceed to seek some answer 
to our further inquiries ; how far does this fault lie with the 
Church, and how far with the nation ? The Church can hardly 
claim dispensation from the charge. She was at one time, 
we said, the teacher of the people; why is she not equally so 
now ? If much teaching of the secular kinds is taken out of 
her hands, is not that rather the greater reason why she should 
devote herself with renewed energies to the higher distinctively 
spiritual teachings? If the enterprise of modem life has 
opened out new methods of imparting secular knowledge, and 
of gratifying secular desires, why should not the same spirit 
of modem enterprise be used by her also to aid her work ? 
If la3anen be wise, then let priests be wiser. If the world 
uses tact, let the Church use more tact. If trade commends 
her goods by their tempting show, let religion outshine her. 
If material life brings to its aid the best in painting, music, 
thought, speech, and act, then let the spiritual life engage 
these same in her service too. They shall, being so wedded, 
acquire a tenfold worth and beauty; it was so once. If the day 
travels fast, let those who would make way get before, and 
not behind it. With these reflections on our mind, let us 
turn round and look at the present leaders of our Church, 
their work and systems. Do they make us think of Peter, 
or Paul, or John ; of Gregory, or Augustine, and the multitudes 
which followed them ? If not so, where has all that strong 
life gone ? The message is the same, the need for it the same ; 
but the messenger has lost the gift of speaking it. So men 
pass by and hear another sort of talk. Presently the messenger 
becomes silent. He has no longer any hearers. 

Further, a National Church should be so constituted as to 
embrace the whole nation. The want of this power is the 
source of every spirit of sectarianism, let it show itself where 
it may. Hence we witness an exclusive religious senti- 
mentality in one body, a hard, unloving intellectuality in 
another, a cold asceticism in a third, or a mere refinement of 
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taste and feeling in a fourth. Now, it is the special province 
of a coniplete spiritual system to gather in all these diverse 
sides of character, the warm heart, the strong brain, the 
stoical will, the impassioned temper, that they may become 
neither of Paul, nor of Apollos, but of Christ. 

Again, since influence can only be exerted by a contact, 
both close and continued, with that which is to be affected, 
our Church system must not be lifted up far away from man 
into some seventh heaven of idealism; but it must stand 
rooted firmly on this lower earth, and be linked with all 
human interests in the closest bonds. What is the greatest 
moral defect of the Protestant Sects? A morbid, egotistic 
pietism, which is solely the result of an un-Catholic narrow- 
ness of spirit. Hence such religions are gloomy, and the 
world is repelled. But, a Catholic Church delights in a 
cheerful religion, and is best pleased when her children smile. 
She glories in the boast of a mixed multitude for her faithful. 
Again, she meets man at every point of life, and fully recognises 
his human interests. She is present at a marriage as much 
as at a funeral, on a day of rejoicing as well as on one of woe. 
The young and the old are equally hers. She delights in 
music, in painting, in architecture ; and herself produces of 
the very best in these. Science and literature are her studies. 
And Kings and commerce are not without her care. If she is 
divine, it is because first she is human. Her laws are the 
wisdom of the ancients ; and her ceremonies come down to us 
from the days when the beauty of worship was a living art. 

But further, let it be borne in mind that a Christian Church 
is not a visionary idea, conceived but ' yesterday, and then 
imposed upon a people from without ; but a system of faith 
and practice which has developed, in its working, out of an 
universal Christendom. It is the incarnation of the spiritual 
life formed out of the past, and yet capable of an ever-renewed 
youth, and adaptable to the most far-distant growth of 
humanity. It is not imposed by one man or many on their 
fellows, but it comes of their own needs, and is retained by 
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r) their own personal interests. There is much foolish talking 
in these days, as though religious revivals were due to the 
imfluence of one man or a few men ; this, even to naming 
them by the name of such. No man could so impose them. 
They were the instinctive need of the age. As well might 

, the recent measures of State legislation be accredited to the 
name of some one great Statesman, living or dead. 

But if it be said that our Church does not exhibit these 
Catholic capacities at all to the full, may not the fault lie to 
a great extent with the very complainers themselves ? It is 
they who have broken her up into party sects. Still more, it 
is they who have withheld their support, and left her too much 
to be governed by others in a narrow spirit. Had they 
retained their active interest in her welfare, had they brought 
their diverse gifts as willing offerings, this charge then would 
have been uncalled for. The Church would have blessed, and 
indeed multiplied these offerings ; she would have returned 
them, too, sevenfold. 

We will venture to indicate another possible source of 
failure, namely, a certain narrowness and one-sidedness in the 
spirit of Church work sadly opposed to that character to 
which its title of *' Catholic " makes so decided a claim. 
Hence many highly-gifted minds, both clerical and lay, which 
should have been, and might have been, enrolled amongst our 
own best men, have found themselves repelled by this one- 
sidedness, and have been led to assume a position more or 
less antagonistic. The intellectual strength which should 
have been our own is used against us. And by necessity the 
influence of the Church has become weakened through this 
sundering into parts of that which should have fashioned 
itself into a compact whole. Intellect goes one way ; feeling, 
taste, and sentiment go another ; and any true catholic 
completeness becomes an impossibility. Hence minds are 
perplexed, the youth of our universities hold back from orders, 
and a sadly inferior class of men occupy, but do not fill, their 
places ; the Church falls into disrepute ; and the rising 
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generation is left to drift into any wild channel of thought. 
This mischief presently intensifies itself, intellect and faith 
become more and more sundered ; hence as those of the one 
party tend to give up all Christian belief, it would seem there 
are not wanting others who affect to despise all human 
knowledge ; so our own preachers become sadly insipid, and 
their personal influence on the educated minds of men is 
enfeebled. They find themselves a sort of outsiders in life- 
interests, and incapable of free intercourse with mankind. 
Hence they retire into themselves, become more or less 
morbid and exclusive, lose charity, and by general consequence, 
are not popular. 

But is there no fault in the people? Doubtless there is 
much. ** Man is the creature of habit.'* There is a truth 
in these words : he gets used to bad air, bad food, bad ways, 
and, hardly knowing them to be bad, he is content, but suffers. 
And so multitudes of men, which make a nation, get used to 
bad theories of life, and are content, but suffer. What is the 
now ruling idea ? Is it wealth ? is it dissipation ? is it the 
lower kinds of knowledge ? Men have allowed tnemselves in 
the habit of these ideas ; they have repeated them over and 
over again, repeated them by act each day a thousand times ; 
it may be that on their knees, by word, for decency's sake, 
they denied them, for they did know better ; but now the 
habit is fairly formed, the words, the prayers, have become 
lifeless. So, no longer seeing the need of any high spiritual 
existence, they do not seek it from its source. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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WORLDLINESS. 

What is the world, and what is Worldliness ? Can we find 
in Scripture any full list of acts which are worldly ? Can we 
find anything after the model of ** touch not, taste not, handle 
not ; '* you must not go to balls, you must not go to the theatre, 
you must not play cards ? No : we cannot. And why not ? 
Because it is the genius of Christianity to give us principles, 
and not precise rules. This is the characteristic of that '' law 
of liberty " by which St. James tells us we are to be judged. 
In this very liberty, which would at first seem to set us free 
from all law ; in this very liberty, which yire are obliged to use, 
consists the strictness of the law. And owing to this, too, 
there is a difficulty in obeying it far beyond that of obeying a 
law which should enjoin the most difficult acts, or the most disa- 
greeable abstinences, without taking motives into consideration. 

To escape this difficulty, various attempts have been made 
to lay down precise rules, and to define exactly what is and 
what is not " the world '* and " worldly." And, strange to say, 
it is those who lay special claim to a knowledge of the Gospel, 
who in this particular matter are found to go back to the Law ; 
or rather to impose a new set of enactments, in the spirit of 
the Law but without its authority, by the application of precise 
tests on this subject of Worldliness. 

The most common of these tests is that of presence at 
social reunions and amusements of a particular class. Now 
it is undeniable that the overwhelming majority of those who 
are to be found at the reunions or places of amusement of 
which we are speaking, are decidedly very careless about 
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religion, and destitute of seriousness. It is, moreover, im- 
possible to understand how the habitual abandonment of time, 
body, and mind, to pursuits wholly frivolous, can consist with 
"working out our salvation with fear and trembling,*' with 
" redeeming the time," or ultimately entering with zest, may 
we not say with toleration, into the employments of that 
Kingdom, whose denizens are " continually before the throne 
of God, and serve Him day and night in His Temple." But, 
on the other hand, as it is quite conceivable that a moderate 
and occasional use of enjoyments in themselves innocent, 
may consist with the preservation of seriousness and devotion, 
it seems uncharitable to pronounce necessarily irreligious, 
those who, with every other token of sincere piety, are found, 
nevertheless, sometimes in places where others of us are never 
to be seen. I do not say that we are bound to decide as they 
have done, or to alter our conduct to a conformity with theirs : 
but neither should we impose upon them our rules of conduct. 
We may differ from them ; but we have no right to denounce 
them. And if a person whose life is that of a Christian, say 
that he really, before God^ has come to the conclusion that 
his spiritual growth is in no wise retarded by the enjoyment 
of some pleasure, not in itself sinful, and that his example is 
not likely to be injurious to others, it does seem monstrous to 
tell him, " That is one of the things / have set down as 
belonging to * the world,' and as you see no harm in it, you 
are 'outside the Covenant* altogether.** To "our own 
Master ** we each of us stand or fall : and it is well for us. 
David assuredly made a sensible choice when he preferred falling 
into the hands of the Lord, rather than into the hands of man. 
But, further, besides being unauthorised and uncharitable, 
the test is insufficient, and therefore, deceptive. To say nothing 
of the numbers who from age, infirmity, limited means, or 
that disgust of gaiety in the evening of life, which is so often 
observable in those who have given up to it their morning and 
their noonday ; to say nothing of those who, mistaking their 
own unnatural unsuitableness for religious horror, are loud in 
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thd¥ anathenras ; there are very many who have abandoned 
frivolous amusements from regarding them as childish, and 
unsuited to an intellectual being; persons who neither are, 
nor perhaps profess to be religious, and who, yet, would bear 
this test of '.' Worldliness *' and come out triumphantly, being 
all the while thoroughly and at the core of their hearts the 
** children of this world.** If, therefore, frivolous amusements 
may be, and unquestionably are, forsaken from motives inde- 
pendent of, or even hostile to religion, their relinquishment 
cannot be an adequate criterion of the unworldly spirit. 

Another evil arising from this arbitrary and most inadequate 
test of Worldliness, is that the persons who apply it are very 
liable to be deceived by it themselves. From habitually re- 
garding only one kind of Worldliness, they lapse into the 
practical belief that there is none other. And as they have 
clearly overcome that, sometimes after a long trial of physical 
rather than spiritual strength, they imagine that they have 
given up the world, and that their contest, with that enemy at 
all events, is at an end. They 3aeld without a struggle, nay, 
without knowing that they are 3aelding, to the temptations 
which the world has for them; while they sigh over the vanity 
of those who are unable to resist a different form of its fascina- 
tions. And, quaffing to satiety the stream where it flows 
beneath the sober shade of mature life, they complacently 
thank God that they are not as others who drink of it ; the self- 
same stream, where it dances and sparkles in the sunshine of 
early youth. 

Against this; danger we all have to guard, as we advance 
to- the giving up of habits in which we once indulged. We 
have a tendency to make of each forsaken course a sort of step 
to the judgment seat, upon which we set ourselves down to 
pronounce sentence, unmercifully, upon those who have not 
yet made the same progress. We should never, indeed, refrain 
to warn others from following a path, because it is one in 
which we have ourselves once erringly trodden. But we should 
do it wtthiiumility aiid confession, bearing in mind as much 
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that we were once led astray as that we are now returned. 
And if at times in sincere indignation we take up the stone, 
we should do well to refrain from throwing it, until we have 
decided how far we possess the qualification suggested by 
Him who *' knew what was in man." We should watch and 
pray lest our abandonment of some one or two of the world's 
ways leave room for the growth of spiritual pride, and give 
birth to that peculiar species of pity for our neighbours which 
bears so close and painful a resemblance to an exaltation of 
ourselves. We must earnestly ask the divine assistance to 
preserve us from accumulating, amid the ruins of a few 
pleasures, an high place of uncharitableness, whereon to set up 
the idol of self-justification. And if we do strip off our orna- 
ments of gold and cast them into the fire, we must take heed 
lest we worship the calf into which they are molten. 

Another, and not a trifling danger of these false tests, arises 
from the fact that very many of those who use them are 
among the best, the most pious, and the most truly unworldly 
persons on the earth; who, in their own lives, are very far 
from restricting their disentanglement from the world wholly, 
or principally, to the particulars of which we have been speak- 
ing. Now, when such persons use, as tests of victory over the 
world, the forsaking of these two or three courses or habits, 
the impression conveyed to the thoughtless votary of dissipa- 
tion is this, " These amusements, then, are what I have to 
give up : on the subject of these, is the main difference between 
myself and those about whose piety there can be no doubt : 
well, I shall give them up at some time, as many have done 
before me, and then I shall stand in their position." This is, 
in fact, the only point upon which careless persons propose to 
themselves a following of those whom they justly regard as 
worthy of imitation. And as time and change of circumstances 
will in many cases bring about this resemblance, they leave it 
to time to bring about, and make no effort to overcome a "world " 
which, as they have been accustomed to hear it described, will 
in all probability one day fly away of its own accord. 
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These precise rules, then, upon matters intrinsically in- 
different, but capable of being made occasions of fostering a 
worldly spirit, are to be avoided ; because, first, as such they 
tend to the encouragement of a literal, pharisaical, and hypo- 
critical, instead of a spiritual, and therefore much stricter, obe- 
dience to the divine law, in those who, wishing to have a form 
of godliness without its power, are ever ready to fly from the 
spirit which giveth life to the letter that killeth. And they 
are to be avoided, because, secondly, they give to those who, 
at present, want to be guided neither by the letter nor by the 
spirit, a false impression as to what that '< world " is, by the 
subjugation of which we are told that the child of God is 
characterised. 

The objection of the really worldly to these tests is, that 
they are too strict ; and accordingly, when they hear them 
spoken against they think that they have got some one on 
their side ; a teacher who countenances their pursuit of the 
" world ** and its vanities. And, curiously enough, they seem 
to imagine that his, supposed, approval, will excuse those who 
had the scriptures, by which to test the truth of his statements ; 
and their reason, by which to test the soundness of his argu- 
ments. If there be any readers of these lines who are living 
alone, or chiefly, for the pleasures of the world, and seeking 
to find a justification of it in the inadequate and absurd tests 
of Worldliness adopted by really good persons, the fault of 
these tests, as £aur as you are concerned, is that they are much 
too lax. Before you come to be Christians walking worthy of 
your high calling, consistently with the vows of your Baptism 
made for you, and of your Confirmation made by you, you 
must bear £aur stricter tests than these. Especially in these 
cravings for excitement and gaiety which are, by your o¥m 
admission, the forms in which the worid is most alluring, and 
becmus€ they are so, you must be completely changed. In 
these, the points in which you are most open to assault, you 
must make your first and most strenaoas efforts to expel the 
enemy and prevent its encroachment. 
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But the contest does not end there or then. It ends on 
earth, and while we live, nowhere and never. For the " world " 
is not a time, or a place, or a class of persons, or a definable 
course of acts, or a definite set of amusements. It is a system, 
pervading every place ; extending from age to age ; tempting 
us in all our occupations ; mixing itself with all our thoughts ; 
insinuating itself under forms the most unsuspected ; lurking 
in pursuits the most harmless, yea, in pursuits, without it, the 
most holy; checking aspirations the most noble; sullying 
affections the most pure. The " world,'* is all that is seen as 
opposed to all that is not seen ; all that passeth away as con- 
trasted with all that abideth for ever ; all that dieth as com- 
pared with all that liveth. It is something which has a power 
of moulding everything to its own pattern ; which places its 
stamps and imprints its image upon the thoughts within us and 
the hopes without us, upon the labours of our hands and the 
efforts of our intellects, upon our yearnings heavenward as 
well as upon our fallings hellward : and, in virtue of that 
impress, claiming all as its own : satisfying all with the attain- 
ment of ends, suitable, it may be, but inferior and transient : 
making itself the centre towards which all may gravitate, the 
treasure over which all are to guard : binding to itself by ten 
thousand chains the ** heart out of which are the issues of life ; " 
and preventing us by ten thousand passive, but most powerful, 
influences from '* setting our affections on things above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God." 

The "world" is ever3rthing short of God, regarded as 
distinct from God. And so, if we would truly overcome it, we 
must seek to counteract the one or more of the varied influences 
by which, over each of us, it maintains its dominion. Any 
one, to which we resign ourselves, becomes an incubus on our 
strength. Any one, to which we resign ourselves, becomes a 
badge of our slavery. 

If, then, we love the gaieties of the world, from these first 
of all we must tear ourselves away. If, with no taste for these, 
we incline to seek in our religious duties the praise of men, 
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and to earn from them a reputation for sanctity and benevolence, 
we must take heed henceforth that our prayers and our alms 
shall be in secret. If we be weighed down with the love of 
wealth, we must overcome it by the extension of our unknown 
charities. If display be our weakness, or dress, or equipage, 
or acquirements, we must scrupulously avoid every possible 
occasion of its indulgence. If our social position be the 
gorgeous chain which binds to the earth, we must refrain from 
ostentatiously dangling it before the eyes of our less exalted 
brethren ; and seek, without any of " the pride which apes 
humility," to shun the opportunities of asserting it. If we be 
burdened with love of ease, we must strive for some active 
employment which, by being imperative, will oblige us to 
overcome this species of Worldliness. If we be prone to 
luxurious indulgence, we must not seek by conquering some 
tendency far less powerful or all but impotent, to excuse ourselves 
for yielding to this. We must " cut it off and cast it from us.'* 

Yea: if our affections cluster exclusively around home, 
kindred, friends, father, mother, children, brethren, sisters; 
even these must not draw us from the service and love of Him, 
who is the head of that great family, in which alone our 
relationship with even these can be undefiled, uninterrupted, 
everlasting. 

In these and in other instances innumerable, in all that is 
about us and around us and within us, we must discern the 
influence, and resist the dominion of the world. In all, we 
must strive and pray conscientiously, and in God's sight; to 
remember, and act upon, the mspired, the all-pervading, injunc- 
tion : " Love not the world, neither the things of the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 
For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father ; but is 
of the world. And the world passeth away and the lust 
thereof; but h^ that doeth the will of God abideth for ever." 

J. COLE COGHLAN. 



LAY INFLUENCE AND INTEREST IN 

CHURCH WORK. 

We do not know any brighter side of hope and promise 
for the church than that of the yearly increasing Lay Influence 
which is being brought to bear upon it, and the Lay Interest 
which is being shown in its general welfare. 

At a time when party spirit and intolerance are so violent 
in the clerical world; when the clergy are losing the old 
authority which came to them from priestly claims, from 
superior education, and from class influence ; when the church 
is being shorn of extraneous aid, and seems about to enter 
the phase of free-trade, and self-help ; at such a time, Lay 
Influence and Lay Interest are likely to become her best safety 
and support. 

Not only from this source does she receive vast increase 
of money-help, as witnessed by offertories, now so almost 
universal, and in many churches so large in amount, by 
school donations, church building and endowments, grants to 
charities, &c. ; but yet other benefits of still higher value 
hence accrue to her. It is from this source that the church is 
gaining a true nineteenth-century life and spirit ; that she is 
becoming practical, business-like, healthy, and reasonable in 
her work and teaching. It is from this source that she tends to 
give up narrowness, exclusiveness, fanaticism, and unpractical 
aims. It is the Lay Influence and Interest which must be 
looked to, to preserve her as the National Church of her 
people ; and to save her from breaking up into sectarian bodies ; 
a suicidal mania, which is plainly threatening the clerical mind 
of this present day. We have but to look at foreign churches, 
where this Lay middle-class Influence is absent, to realise our 
own gain. We see the Roman church in France, Italy, and 
Spain, given over to emasculate priests, and weak women. 
We see the Lutheran church far too much under the control 
of learned professors, and the schoolmen ; and hence visionary, 
philosophical, metaphysical, but not national. And lastly we 
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see the American church divided into unreasoning and 
revolting sects; where ignorance and immorality have full 
scope for occasioning scandal. 

The deeper influences work silently, and unseen except by 
their results, in this matter of Lay Influence, as in all other 
matters. We must content ourselves therefore with the notice 
of that which is more on the surface, and by consequence 
more evident. It is proposed to devote this article to the 
simple statement of some of such evidences of Lay Influence 
and Interest in Church Work. 

And first, as in private duty bound, to speak of our own 
parish of St. Anne, and of late matters of interest in con- 
nection with it. There would seem to be in the clerical mind 
a strange distrust of the goodwill and sympathy of the laity, 
especially of that class of the laity which mainly composes the 
well-to-do portion in a parish like this, namely the class of 
flourishing business-men. This distrust would appear to be 
due to memories of past times when class feeling ran high, 
when " gentlemen" looked down on trade, when churchmen 
were intolerant of all forms of dissent, and when liberal thought 
in politics and religion was considered incompatible with the 
parsonic nature. But ** to-day*' is no longer "yesterday;** 
we have changed all that, thank God ! To-day we find parsons 
and laymen engaged in amiable and interesting contest as to 
which shall appear most humble, most tolerant, and most 
ready to acknowledge error. 

No sooner had the Rector been made Canon of Bristol, 
than one after another of his parishioners hastened to ofler 
him their congratulations. But this in itself did not seem to 
them a sufficiently effective expression of sympathy. They 
desired to make some more open and unanimous demonstration. 
This ultimately took the form of a public dinner organised by 
the senior churchwarden. Here came together the heads of 
the large houses of business, and of the leading professional 
firms, within the borders of this parish. Dissenters as well as 
churchmen, and men of seemingly three generations, were 
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present ; some who had plainly nearly finished their work, and 
were proud to boast of the ripe fruit of their past labours ; 
labours which, as they freely said, were from the very bottom 
of the social ladder upwards ; some who as eldest sons were 
reaping those fruits ; and some who had yet to make their 
way. The speeches were remarkable for unaffectedness and 
straightforwardness. The goodwill was shown rather in the 
practical discussion of the needs of the parish, and of the way 
to render help, and in expressions of willingness to take any 
office in the work, than in paying personal compliments, or in 
offering forced flattery. 

It seems odd, to say that a costly public dinner at Free- 
mason's Hall, could have a strong moral interest, and a 
distinctively religious aspect ; and yet, to the writer at least, 
both the one and the other were very surprisingly evident. 
Men of business were plainly present who had slowly and 
steadily won their way in life by self-denial, and energy, and no 
small gifts of mind ; and who, being known as such, obtained 
respect and deference, not for their wealth in itself, but for their 
worth, by which it was attained. Party religion and political 
strife were alluded to as almost things of the past ; as troubles 
that would not come again, now that men were wiser, and 
understood each other better. Good works were to be under- 
taken, schools rebuilt, the church re-beautified, and the choir 
reorganised. 

But was all this mere ** after-dinner talk ? " Already in 
these few following weeks several hundreds of pounds have 
come in, in large and little sums, mainly by the personal 
house-to-house canvass of these very men ; carried on in the 
midst of their own pressing business-work. These schools 
for a thousand children, will be opened in next month. A 
fund is got together for the restoration of the church ; a work 
to be achieved this autumn. Gifts have also not been 
wanting for the choir, and the ministrations of the service. 
Such hearty and varied Lay help is a new feature in the 
Church's work ; a doubly new feature in this parish of Soho, 
which told a very different story in days happily gone past. 
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We will now give some few evidences of Lay Influence 
and Interest which have come under our personal knowledge 
elsewhere. We will take three instances; one, in the 
" largest manufacturing town '* in England ; another, in our 
** most fashionable watering place ; " and a third, in our 
" oldest seat of learning." 

In that city of " skilled labour " there is a populous suburb 
almost exclusively occupied by the ** working classes." A 
new church-district was formed here, for which a small 
school- chapel was provided. But this was not sufficient, a 
second building was needed ; and the mission-priest, being a 
poor man himself, could not supply it. Soon, that second 
school-chapel was built. Its history is short and simple. A 
little band of carpenters and bricklayers, working men, came 
forward and said: ** We have no money; but we have time, 
overtime. If you can get the wood, the bricks, and tiles, we 
will do the work, and willingly." So it was done. Blinds for 
the windows, hangings for the altar, hassocks for kneeling, 
two hundred ; these were made, and all put in place, by 
the workmen's wives and daughters. Their children were the 
surpliced choristers. All was completed in a few weeks. At 
the opening service the church was full ; and a heartier 
service the writer never heard. Now, for that parish, 
there is a fine handsome church — the Church of St. Alban, 
Strangeways, Manchester. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that in a fashionable 
watering-place there are no poor, with all their suffering and 
needs, including spiritual needs. In the north part of the 
town of which we speak there are lines of streets, the houses 
of which rent at six shillings a week. For this district a 
church and schools were built. A man of business living 
there took the kindliest interest in the work. Gifts for the 
church and services, school-treats at Christmas time, choir 
excursions in the long days of summer, and cheering, kind 
words of help, or, as need was, words of warning ; these 
made for the business-man his pleasantest recreations. There 
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too, now, a fine new church and schools are springing up — 
the Church and Schools of St. Bartholomew, Brighton. 

Again our story is of a poor district in a wealthy city. 
Again a business-man is the active helper. Now he has 
become the founder of a splendid church there. He had 
many hundreds of lads and young men in his service. Not 
one within the parish was set to work, without first, a " good 
character " from the clergy or the schoolmaster. On Sunday 
there was a special service for these lads; short and simple, and 
yet musical, the boys forming one vast choir. All were led to 
this service as in military order by their Head, the business-man. 
Much more might be said of one, well-known, as patron of 
the arts, as able business-organiser, and as sound churchman ; 
and, in token of the same, as honoured by an university degree. 
But to speak of yet others. The master of the schools was 
wont to give a yearly Christmas concert ; the boys and teachers 
being the performers and the singers. To this, their relations 
and friends, and the members of the congregation were 
invited. The school-rooms were found too small, so a public 
hall was hired. The rector, a few days after, called to pay. 
The landlord answered : " No, I was well paid enough in 
taking part in so pleasant an entertainment. '* The rector : 
" But there were the refreshments ? " Again : ** No, I would 
rather give them." The rector : " But the waiters' fees ? '* 
The waiters were called in. They answered " No,'' This is 
strictly fact. The writer, at that time was curate of that 
church — St. PauPs, Oxford. 

It would not be difficult to multiply such cases in our own 
immediate knowledge-, and indeed much has been here omitted, 
from fear of giving pain by too much praise. 

If these are the ** surface records," falling to the personal 
knowledge of one man, what is the full force of the deep- 
down stream of Lay Influence and Interest, now urging on our 
Church of England to elevate herself, and Nationalise her 

work 

C. ANDERSON. 
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A UGUST. 



A CHRISTIAN ASPECT OF STRIKES. 

The Condition and Attitude of the Working Classes, as 
they are called, is, inevitably, always a great question of the 
day ; but perhaps it never presented itself with such vast, and 
growing importance, as it does now. 

As sincere Christians, and as Churchmen, we naturally 
must be desirous to acquaint ourselves with the light which is 
shed upon this question by Christ, and with the way in which 
it is treated by the Church. 

But this knowledge is by no means so obvious, and easy 
of attainment, as might at first appear. We have been so 
long accustomed to look at the Bible as one book, and to mix 
up the teaching of the Old and New Testament, that we are 
likely to forget the enormous change introduced into all social 
relationships by the passage of the world from the Law to the 
Gospel. 

The great principles of right and wrong must ever have 
been, and be, the same ; but even these were, so to speak, as 
a light shining in a dark place, before the relationship of man 
to God, and of man to his fellow man, was revealed in Christ. 
A spirit pf severe exclusiveness characterised the whole faith 
and practice of the men whose history is given in the Old 
Testament. There are not, indeed, wanting protests against 
this, divine protests, as in the fourth commandment, where 
the blessing of the Sabbath, the sacrament of the divine rest, 
embraces even the stranger within the gates. Yet the Jew 
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too often dwelt upon the exclusive side of his privileges, and 
made what should have been for his spiritual wealth an occa- 
sion of falling. But though much of this spirit of exclusiveness 
may be put to the account of the perverse and narrow way in 
which men interpreted God*s laws, yet the main fact stands, 
that peculiarity, and separation, marked the position of those 
who are called in the Bible, the people of God ; until One 
came, who broke down the middle wall of partition between 
nations, peoples, kindreds, and tongues ; and sent forth his 
apostles with the enormous commission, " Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature." 

The scope of this commission is immense, and though 
the progress of the work may have seemed slow, the appli- 
cation of this principle is incalculable. It must necessarily . 
affect all the relationships of man, and tend to obliterate those 
marks of subjection which have set one social class above 
another. Social distinctions must of course remain. And 
some classes must be in more honourable estimation than 
others. Under every form of government there must be the 
rulers and the ruled. Head workers must take precedence of 
hand workers ; though these first are inevitably dependent on 
the toil of these last, to make their own knowledge operative 
and useful. The whole of society comes necessarily to be 
divided into classes, mutually dependent. But the ultimate 
effect of the Gospel, the union of humanity in Christ, and its 
relationship to God in him, is to mitigate that severe subjec- 
tion of one class to another, of which we find many tokens in 
the Old Testament. At least such is the growing belief and 
practice of Christians. We believe that the love of God 
revealed in Christ, is intended to penetrate human society, 
and to correct the traditional cruelty of man. 

Human life has been estimated more highly since 
Christianity began. Though, for instance, much blood is shed 
in modern wars, incalculably more regard is shown to the sick 
and wounded and slain, than in those of old time. Take the 
wars of the Bible itself. We find, as well as we can recollect, 
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no hint of an army being furnished with any provision for the 
sufferers. And the battles themselves are marked by a per- 
sonal hewing and slaying, which reached beyond the com- 
batants, and which would not be tolerated now. Again, the 
amusements of a time of peace have a different character 
from that which they had in ancient days. A modem bull- 
fight is a brutal exhibition, but it cannot be compared for 
cruelty with the gladiatorial shows of old times. Hospitals, 
also, and all such kindred institutions, are the growth of 
Christianity. Again, slavery is denounced. The treatment of 
men and women as brute beasts is counted as repugnant to 
the spirit of the Gospel ; while under the Law, to look no 
further than the tenth commandment, the man-slave, and 
maid-slave, are reckoned to be the master's property, as much 
as the ox and the ass. 

Perhaps we quietly listen to the tenth commandment, 
Sunday after Sunday, without perceiving what testimony it 
bears to the enormous change introduced into the common 
relationships of man by the Gospel. Many of the utterances 
of the Old Testament we are wont to confuse with those of 
the Gospel without enquiring, as we should, whether they 
express the real mind of God, or are not rather simple records 
of what men did in times of greater ignorance. Hence, some 
retain, unconsciously enough, a habit of speaking of the com- 
mon people as if they were of another race, or creation ; as if 
they were a ** class '* bound to a kind of social subjection, from 
which others were exempt ; as if these were not incorporated 
into the full membership of the Christian body, whose law, for 
one and all, is, " All of you be subject one to another, and be 
clothed with humility, for God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble : " as if the Gospel had not revealed such 
a common relationship between men, of whatever class, as we 
may look for in vain in the Old Testament ; and which indeed 
has its root in the revelation of Christ, in the Son of Man, in 
the Incarnation of the Word. 

It is this which has broken down the middle wall of par- 
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tition between those who were socially and nationally 
separated. It is not that the Gospel bids us only be con- 
siderate, as a kindly master would be of his slaves ; but it 
reveals a specific and fundamental truth ; a truth which may 
be, and has been, tyrannically caricatured under the cries ot 
liberty, equality and fraternity ; but which is a truth never- 
theless. All is not political fanaticism that fanatics have got 
hold of. There is an enormous change introduced into the 
relationship of classes, under the Gospel. The New Testa- 
ment brims with it. 

And, however severe and exclusive some ignorant people 
would make the Church out to be, this change is also one of 
the vital assumptions of the Church, and characteristics of her 
teaching. We may find this, on reflection, to be more 
strikingly the case than we had supposed. For there is even 
no allusion to any classes, as such, in her creeds, formularies, 
and prayers. It is true that the Church is intensely respectful 
towards all that are put in authority, all rulers and magistrates ; 
but it can hardly be said that she makes subjection to any 
particular form of civil government, or caste of rulers, essential 
to good Churchmanship ; since she is in communion with a 
Church under republican institutions. Her only orders are 
ecclesiastical ; and the men who receive them are taken from 
all classes of society. She has no hereditary priestly caste, 
like the tribe of Levi ; and, which is germane to our present 
argument, she recognises the right of any man, of any class, 
or nation, or colour, to be admitted into her highest privileges. 
She proclaims not only to all people of this nation, but, by 
her missions, to heathen of all sorts, the right to claim the 
stupendous title of " members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven.*' 

Her font, so to speak, is not only like a mint ready to 
stamp silver, from whatever mine it may be dug; but she 
recognises man, wherever he may be found, wherever he may 
come from, as the metal worthy to receive the impress of the 
coin of God. Moreover, to carry on the simile of a mint, she 
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has no variety of dies, no gradation of coins. Every soul is 
counted of the same initial worth. One is not reckoned of 
base, and another of precious material. One is not initially 
valued at twenty times the worth of the other. The only 
inferiority she takes count of, is subsequent debasement, 
departure from the high calling of the soul. She recognises 
no class but that of good and bad, faithful and unfaithful ; and 
prefaces a participation in her highest rite with an exhaustive 
confession of sin, that includes the grandest and the humblest 
of those who would draw near to the Table of the Lord. 

Hence, the Church is true to the spirit of the Gospel, which 
in addressing man, not only ignores all distinction of class or 
caste, but goes upon the assumption that in the eye of God, 
Who would gather His children together, all these distinctions 
are disregarded ; however ceremonially legitimate they may be 
in the construction of transitory human fabrics. 

Now let us look back to what we at first alluded, and see 
what light is shed by the Gospel, and the Church, on the 
position of what are called the Working Classes : see how 
other classes are barred from exhibiting towards them that 
traditional haughtiness, and attitude of superiority, and 
essential separation, which is part of the inheritance we 
receive from the Jewish interpretation of the Old Testament ; 
but whose spirit of scrupulous exclusiveness was done away 
with, and superseded by the spirit of the Gospel. 

We may learn some unexpected lessons from this study ; 
some which may even relieve us from a sense of class respon- 
sibility ; which may, at any rate, give our Christian sympathy 
another, and a wider range. This Christian sympathy has 
been exhibited in what has been called ** Charity ** towards 
the Working Classes ; a kindly motive in one sense, but often 
most mistaken in its application. The spirit of Charity needs 
to be exhibited towards all classes and conditions of men ; but 
the creation of Charitable Institutions, has, sad though it be 
to say it, not unfrequently helped to degrade those whom it is 
proposed to assist. The best way to help any man is to put 
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him into contact with the Source of strength, from Whom he 
gets encouragement and power to help himself, even as 
" Christ suffered, the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us to God.** There are, and always will be, those who " have 
need,'* and whom those may, and ought to, assist who " have 
this world's goods.'* And there is a giving to such which is a 
lending to the Lord. There is a special blessedness in pro- 
viding for the sick and needy. But yet almsgiving has now 
a very different colour from that which it had in the times 
which are recorded in the Old Testament. We seem even to 
scent the custom of backsheesh in the apocryphal sentence, 
" Never turn away thy face from any poor man.*' The days 
of largess are passing away. Now-a-days the poor, the 
Working Class, which terms are often confounded, hold a very 
different relation towards others from that which they held of 
old. No doubt this change destroys much of the sentiment, 
and poetry, and patronage of the old relationship. But the 
fact grows, and must be recognised honestly. They do not 
wait, or want, to be patronised. They have already a very 
large increase of power; and they think they foresee more 
perhaps than they will ever get. Those who are of the 
Working Classes, and the poor, combine to demand rights, 
not to ask favours. Look at the new combination among 
rustic labourers. Look at the numerous Strikes, in all trades. 
See how the tide of union and combination rises. 

No doubt all this creates, in many instances, extreme 
inconvenience and annoyance. No doubt, to some, it involves 
direct loss in money ; and checks, for a time, the discharge of 
pressing business. No doubt it disturbs the mind which has 
unconsciously inherited some tinge of feudal haughtiness. 
But is it not really the symptom of the desire of a whole class 
to rise from degradation ? Can we not see in it signs of the 
acceptance by that class of that freedom from subjection, 
from that caste inferiority; which freedom the Gospel of 
Christ invites and promotes, in so far as it affects human 
relationships ? Do all not really hail with gladness some 
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phases of this spirit of combination ? Who is not glad to 
find that a man who is dependent upon his daily work for his 
daily bread, belongs to a club which will support him when 
sick ? Who would not like to see the spirit of what are called 
Provident Dispensaries, take the place of that which allows a 
man to spend his last twopence on a glass of gin, and then 
go to a hospital to be healed of the broken head which he got 
when he was drunk ? 

Combine I We only wish the Working Classes would 
combine more. We wish they would combine to put sanitary 
laws in,to execution ; and so help to deliver themselves more 
from the social degradation to which the neglect of those 
laws now exposes them; and which others, who do not 
suffer so much as themselves, are almost sick of trying to 
get enforced. We wish they would combine to protect 
themselves against bad meat, and bad drink. We wish they 
would combine to provide themselves with more teaching 
than they have ; and then we should hear no more of this 
compulsory education. We wish they would combine to 
discover, and help one another to reach, those places where 
labour is wanted ; and then we should not hear of men 
standing all the day idle. We wish they would combine to 
procure provision for old age ; and then we should not have 
the godless spectacle of sons and daughters letting their 
parents drop into the workhouse. There would, surely, be a 
better " Union " than that. 

It is a common thing to bewail the indifference of the 
Working Classes? to their position, and to express desire that 
they would raise themselves more, and be less dependent on 
others. How then, when it appears that they are no longer 
a heap of sand, but can combine to attempt what they believe 
will be an improvement in their position ? Is this to be 
condemned, because it threatens to cost the public something ? 
Some say that they should combine to save their earnings ; 
and then complain of combination to increase them. Is this 
fair ? We do not fear the progress of the spirit of combina- 
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tion, though it must, and does, take the wind out of the sails 
of patronage ; though it does occasionally cause most 
provoking interruption to business. And why do we not fear 
it ? Because we think that it is, so far, an acceptance of that 
liberty which goes along with Christian civilization. Because 
it is a counteracting influence to pauperism, miserable 
dependence, and individual mendicancy. Because it leads a 
man to think of others besides himself ; and tends to raise a 
class, and not help one man to climb over his neighbour's 
back. 

The spirit of union ought to be able to solve many pf 
what are called the social problems of the day. And we 
believe it ought to do so, because we believe it to be agreeable, 
to the spirit of the Gospel and of the Church. Only let what 
we may call the more divine side of the Gospel and of the 
Church correct and guide the operation of this spirit. Let 
men combine to alter, not to break, bad laws. Let them 
strive, but strive lawfully. Let them be fair and above-board, 
in their procedure. Let them keep good faith in controversy. 
Let them not learn to see only a " party ; *' forgetting the 
end for which combination is made, forgetting that the hand 
cannot say to the head, " I have no need of you." 

Men may grow to be tyrannical, and exhibit all the worst 
features of exclusiveness, in the combined prosecution of an 
originally good cause, as much as in the prosecution of a. bad 
one. And the fact that there are combinations for evil does 
not condemn combinations in themselves, any more than 
misuse condemns use. Least of all can Churchmen condemn 
such, since the Church itself is a society, and contains within 
itself countless associations for the promotion of, or procuring 
this or that supposed good end. 

When men combine to obtain lawfully, without violence, 
certain objects which they believe to be desirable ; and the 
possibility of the attainment of which, can be tested only by 
united action ; we do not see why hard words should be 
used of them, by those whose whole political, and ecclesiastical 
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condition, has been reached, or is being sought to be improved, 
by means of associated influence. Magna Charta, itself, was, 
• so to speak, got by a " Strike *' of the House of Lords. 

The worst condition is one of isolation : the worst con- 
dition in all cases ; most conspicuously so in the case of such 
poor people as have no principle of union ; and who look only 
with individual selfishness for help from such as they think 
may be induced to give it to them. That is the condition of 
swine which fight for the husks which they eat. That is the 
condition of brutes ; each eager to get the best for itself, and 
utterly heedless of its fellows. It is true that a class may 
oppress a class ; but the recognition of the necessity of a 
class, is a step above isolated selfishness ; it involves isolated 
subjection. Hence, in the great cause of Christian civilization, 
we hail such a movement, say, as that which is now being 
known as the Labourers' Union. 

Very possibly some of the Working Classes may overrun 
the mark. There is always some toil to be done. One 
thinks of the Arab proverb : " If I am master, and thou art 
master, who shall drive the asses?" And in striving, 
naturally enough, for say, higher wages, some artisans may 
find that not the masters, but the public, including themselves, 
are the employers of labour. It is possible to go too far. 
And too far East, is West. The public has a broad back ; 
but there is a limit to its willingness, as well as its capacity, 
to spend money. Time will show whether deamess of labour 
will generate economy in purchasing it. 

With all this, we would still say that the spirit of com- 
bination which prevails in the present day, though it be 
exhibited only in classes, and be undeniably marked in some 
instances by sheer ** party'* spirit, is in itself, and apart from its 
abuses, a social sign, which is so far in accordance with the 
change in the relationship of men to one another, which was 
brought about originally by the passage from the Law to the 
Gospel, and is in agreement with the principles of the 
Church. 
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Let us each seek to add no asperity to any phase of 
combination, by words and actions of our own. Let us not 
help to create evil motives by ascribing them ; but remembering 
that we, being many, are one body in Christ, let us seek to 
use, and to diffuse, the spirit of our Master ; knowing how 
large was his compassion, and how, though he was the leader 
of no class, yet he was the Son of Man, the Head of 
Humanity, to which divers classes contribute ; each of which 
may claim to receive, as well as be bound to show, that truth, 
righteousness, and love, which he showed to man. 

HARRY JONES. 
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THE BIBLE IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

How the Bible should be used in schools, or whether it 
should be used at all ; are questions uppermost in the minds 
of men just now. For our own part we trust that they will 
continue uppermost, till something definite is arrived at. 

We will at once, in opening the subject, state this much 
as our opinion ; first, that the present use of the Bible, both 
Old and New Testament, in schools, is highly unsatisfactory ; 
and secondly, that the Bible forms the most fitting basis for 
Education, in its widest, and completest sense ; not for one 
kind of school only, the National School, but for all schools ; 
and not only for school Education, but for the whole after- 
life Education. 

The popular view of Education, is most unfortunate, 
and erroneous. By Education, many understand a certain 
mechanical skill in the art of reading, writing, and summing ; 
supplemented with a statistical knowledge of names, dates, 
and isolated facts, in history and geography ; " rules *' of 
grammar ; and, where it is approved, what is called religious 
or Bible instruction. What the actual nature of this last is, 
we shall see presently. We do not think that this is an 
unfair statement of what is very generally demanded by 
parents, and ofiered by schoolmasters, as Education. 

If the above, then, is not Education in any true sense, as 
we venture to affirm ; what is Education ? It is the bringing 
out of the whole man, in completeness. It is the develop- 
ment of the mind, and soul, and character, towards a perfect 
manhood. It is the unfolding the mystery of Life, in its two 
aspects ; duty towards God, and duty towards the- brethren. 
And to this end there must be instruction in these four kinds ; 
history, morals, theology, " letters." 
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It is perfectly true that all life is Education. There is 
the Education of home, of social station, of citizenship, of 
nationality, and, we will hope, of common humanity; 
embracing all the labours, affections, sacrifices, and interests 
of such. There is the life-experience, and the life-struggle. 
Further, there is God, in all this ; instructing, leading, reveal- 
ing Himself; as mu,ch now, as in any former time in the 
world's history. 

But this is not enough: not enough for the boy. For 
much of this teaching is not yet possible for him ; it takes 
a life for its unfolding. Meanwhile, the character forms 
quickly, and is not easily unformed. It is not enough for the 
man. For he needs to be taken out of his own time and 
surroundings, with their narrowing influences ; narrowing, 
even if world-wide, for they are but of to-day; and to be 
schooled in God's vast school-house of the men and nations 
gone. 

If this be so : if it be needful for Education that there be 
book-knowledge of some kind ; embracing history, morals, 
theology, and ** letters" ; and that this should be of some past 
time, since the knowledge of all past times would be impossible; 
and, indeed, for the many, the knowledge of any past time 
must be very limited ; our enquiry reduces itself to this : What 
writings of what time will be most serviceable to this end ? We 
answer, unhesitatingly, the Holy Scriptures, Old and New 
Testament. For even apart from their distinctive claim to a 
Divine Inspiration, they would seem to offer an Education, in the 
four kinds which we have already more than once named, of 
the loftiest, and completest nature. 

Now it is evident, that the Bible-teaching in such an 
Educational system as is above indicated, will be something 
altogether • different from Bible-lessons, of the accepted, and 
accustomed type. 

How is the Bible, for the most part, now taught in our 
schools ? The boys are called up, and a chapter is read, say 
of the Old Testament. Fifty or sixty verses go rapidly the 
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round of the class. The pronunciation of the Hebrew names 
is corrected, to conform with the received convention in 
this matter. The dates of the authorship of the book in hand, 
and of the events narrated, such as the creation of the world, 
the flood, the call of Abraham, and the like, are fixed and 
committed to memory ; as though of no disputed authority. 
A summary of the kings of Israel and Judah, is learned by heart. 
Prophesy is unhesitatingly interpreted, with a most narrow and 
limited application. The theology of the religious body to 
which the school is attached is enunciated, with dogmatic 
preciseness ; and established by a most non-natural, and 
strained interpretation of the text. And thus, the lesson is 
concluded. The spirit of the times, is unseen. The living 
humanity of the characters and acts, is lost sight of. The 
theology imparted, is not that of the inspired writer. The 
poetry, and ** letters," are untouched. And for religious 
instruction there remains, a mere lifeless catalogue of names, 
and dates, and controverted doctrines. 

Or, is the lesson from the New Testament ? One of the 
solemn chapters on the Passion of Christ, likely enough. All 
the sad and sacred story is shouted in a noisy school-room. 
The reading, from time to time, is interrupted by the angry 
scold, and harsh-sounding cane, of the unsympathetic teacher ; 
the comments, as before, being mainly on facts of detail. By 
this method, the most solemn mysteries of our religion, are, 
as far as may be, deprived of their force, in the Education of 
the after-life. There is no holy ground ; and hence, no deep 
reverence. The words never after speak home to the soul, as 
they would have done, if not so violated. 

Then, as to the method of selection, in the reading of the 
Old and New Testament ; either as to the books chosen, or 
the parts of the books ? There would seem to be no method. 
The Bible is read on and on, as one continuous whole ; with 
no regard as to difference of time, author, purpose, and sub- 
ject ; or, indeed, even as to fitness for the instruction of the 
pupil. Whether the Old or New Testament suffers most by 
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this treatment, it may be difficult to say. Certain it is, that 
the average school-boy, and, indeed, average grown man, 
know nothing of times, ages, and authors, as respects their 
Bible. And as to fitness of subject for the boy-mind; nothing 
is considered as unfit. In the Old Testament, national a^d 
individual acts of meanness, impurity, cruelty, untruthfulness, 
selfishness, and the like, are set before the pupil without any 
indication of their sinfulness. In the New Testament, the 
mystery of pain and sorrow, and the severe precepts in self- 
sacrifice, of the Gospels ; the subtle reasonings of the Epistles ; 
even the Apocalypse itself; are all considered suitable to the 
understanding of the child-nature, with its ignorance, as yet, 
thank God, of sin and its sorrow, or of theology and its con- 
troversy. 

Such, in some of its main features, is Bible-teaching as 
now too generally given in our schools. Is it any wonder 
that the multitude fail to see the large benefit of suph an 
instruction ? Is it any wonder that religious men are doubt- 
ful as to the results ? 

Having now concluded our criticism of the too commonly 
received system of Bible instruction, it remains for us to 
indicate the road towards improvement. We would suggest 
that some portion of the Holy Books, Old and New, be 
selected, suitable to the standard in which the instruction is 
to be given ; that in editing the same, the historical features 
of the tirile be brought out ; the characteristics of the persons 
introduced be indicated ; the nature of the warfare between 
good and evil be clearly set forth ; the revelation of God to 
man be honestly and simply stated, as there expressed ; and 
the beauty and power, of the thought, and language, be 
expounded, and inculcated ; and that all be done, as far as 
may be, in the spirit of true scholarship stooping to the mind 
of youth. 

Thus, a series of selections from the Old and New Testa- 
ment might be formed, of advancing standards, which should 
supplement each other, and ultimately impart a, relatively, 
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complete knowledge to the student. It is plain that, in the 
Old Testament, history and Bible-story would open the way 
to poetry, law, and prophecy; and that in the New, the 
childhood and parables of Jesus would come before the sermon 
on the mount, Passion and Resurrection ; the Epistles, in the 
form of selections, being adapted for the advanced classes. 

A course of instruction in the Sacred Writings might thus 
be carried on in our schools, which would open the way to 
a life-long interest, and right understanding ; by which that 
Education would make continuous advance. The Bible 
would get a real hold on the minds of men ; and tend to draw 
all together, in one common faith and practice, in which the 
narrow controversies of the religious bodies would find no 
standing-ground. 

An attempt has already been made to supply the kind of 
text-book which is needed, by Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his 
little book on Isaiah, with its valuable preface. This, we 
would recommend to the notice of our readers. May this 
book, from so able and experienced a source — for who should 
better know our needs in this matter than the School Inspector 
himself — be the forerunner of others ; some, of a more 
elementary kind. Such a series would do more to solve the 
difficulty of Bible-teaching in our Schools, than any con- 
troversy, or legislation will accomplish. 

It must further be borne in mind, that for fitting Education 
in the Holy Books, the most complete system of text-books, 
on the most perfect method, will by no means suffice, in 
and by itself. The Mode of instruction, is a scarcely less 
vital element. And here, our difficulties would seem almost 
insurmountable. Who is to impart the instruction ? And 
how is it to be imparted ? Who ? The schoolmaster ? 
The clergyman ? The parent ? Neither one, it would seem 
to us, as such now are. But our Instructor, such as we 
would have him to be, should in his own person embody that 
which we account most worthy, in master, parson, parent. 
He must teach, but as of God's commission, and 'with a 
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father's fondness. The pupil, to leam well, must obey, 
reverence, and love, his Instructor. And how is the instruction 
to be imparted ? As a series of dismal school-lessons, in a 
dreary white-washed room, all ranged round with stern 
forms, and benches ; a cane, or scold, or task, being used as 
make up for the master's incompetency to interest and 
instruct ? Rather, in bright class-rooms, hung with paintings, 
illustrative of the time, and history, and events, under 
contemplation ; the pupil being led by the hand and guided, 
not driven. 

Let each entrance of the pupil into a higher class, be 
counted as reward and favour of the most distinguished kind ; 
earned by honest effort and self-discipline. Vn the estimate 
of which, moral advance shall take full place along with 
intellectual. He then who would be admitted into the school 
of sorrow, and love, and self-sacrifice, as set forth by the 
Crucified One, must labour to become worthy. Till then, for 
him, it is a closed door. 

Said we not truly that there is much yet wanting in the 
Mode of Education ? Goethe, in " Meister's Wanderings," 
paints a most fair picture of boy-training in Bible lore. But 
his words of wisdom, as yet, await a coming, wiser age. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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HOME.— LIFE. 
I. 

HOME. 

Fourteen years old ! and I now well-nigh forty. Its a 
long way to look back; and through dark uncertain spaces 
too, where nothing is seen, or next to nothing. That boy, 
fourteen years old, then, was myself, that of myself which 
then was ; I, changed, all else, nearly all, gone. And yet, 
through the dark spaces I see that time, and other times, 
clearly, as though yesterday, to-day. There is the old red- 
bricked house, warm and bright, amidst the green of fields, 
and gardens, and trees ; and, the mother, gentle and sad. 
The father ? I never had a father ; his life ended before mine 
began. And yet I do think I knew him well, and loved him, 
through her careful, tender showing. For often in the warm, 
sunny days, we would sit out under the shady apple trees ; 
she, gentle and sad, but very fond, drawing the boy's heart to 
the heart of him gone, in love and reverence ; as a noble 
pattern for the young boy's after-life. " Ah, my boy> you 
have the eyes of him, something of the speech of him^ and 
many little ways which were his ways. May you have his 
noble heart and life ; and yet not, like him, to pass away, and 
leave me all alone, sadly weeping." So she would often 
speak. And I would then seem to see my father very 
near, as among the shady apple trees. But / did not feel 
sad. What was there there, to make me sad ? Was not 
the sky bright blue, the air all sunny ; were not the apple 
trees all green-leaved, with the big red fruit on them : and, 
my^mother, was not she all love ? I had a happy, tender 
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feeling at the heart ; no sadness. For / had never felt his 
hand, leaned on his arm, kissed his fond lips, as my mother 
had. 

These are the memories of that time : our old-fashioned 
red-bricked house, clambered all about with the vine-branches ; 
big leaves flapping against the small panes, and bunches of 
black grapes peeping through them ; the garden-ground, and 
orchard-ground, ending in leafy lanes, and fields of rich grass, 
reddening with the tall-growing sorrel bloom : within doors, 
all the rooms looking kind, and happy, because of her, so kind, 
and sadly happy, who made the life of them. 

It was a simple place, foolish to talk so exactly of ; and yet, 
somewhere in all, in house and garden, and field and lane, 
there was a something very joyous, now gone away from my 
life ; like a strange pleasant scent or taste, one just calls to 
mind with an old longing, not knowing quite what it was. 
I think it came from the touch of a boy's pure heart and a 
mother's strong love, which, meeting, passed through all 
things. In any case it is something long lost to me. 

Long lost : yes I remember, I now fifteen, sixteen years, 
down the leafy lane, a mile or more we went, at sad, slow 
pace, so, within the damp green-walled church, to a lonely 
prayers ; then, out into the open. The big rain -drops dripped 
from the ends of the yew-branches down on the flag tomb- 
stones, while they let the coffin in. And I felt that old yew- 
tree to be my best, living, friend. It wept so silently, such 
large, big, feeling drops, and shammed no grief of forced 
words, like others ; sending its strange roots down quite close 
to her. I saw them clinging to the coffin's side, as I looked in. 

And here, in that rain-storm, the old joy got washed away. 
And after that day, with its heavy-dropping rain, I don't so 
well remember, I think that was my first taste of sorrow ; for 
now to me was lost, the warm-pressing hand, the tender 
heart-stirring voice, the one who loved me as never another 
can. 

Is that long craving of the soul, which I feel now, making 
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life often lonesome, the old child's cry for a mother's breast, 
yet stirring in the blood, with new and spiritual instincts ? I 
know not; but since that day, I have ever felt a want 
unsatisfied ; a longing, as for the After Life — The Home. 

II. 

LIFE. 

I FEAR my mind is just a little over-strained by too much 
anxious thinking. Odd fancies rise up oddly. Things and 
people of the past, the world's past, and my own, come up, as 
through the haze of time and circumstance, unbidden ; and 
stand here, before me, as though by some wild witchcraft. 

I see, bright fruit-trees, growing in beds of blossom ; and 
underneath the trees, in midst of the flowers, a youth and 
maiden of the fairest. " Oh Aphrodite," the boy cries, " our 
queen of beauty, and of love, we worship thee, who made us 
for life's joys." And in between the fruit-trees, there go 
dancing, crowds of young divinities ; and in the midst of these, 
the fair boy Bacchus ; his white limbs crimsoned with the 
purple grape-juice. 

And as they pass along, they sing : << The great Gods live, 
for love, and wine, and laughter. And we, the children of the 
Gods, what else for us to live for, but love, and wine, and 
laughter ? Then crown your head with vine-leaves, and come 
and join our life, of love, and wine, and laughter, in honour of 
the Gods." 

And all the blood within me leapt to the song, of love, and 
wine, and laughter ; a life brimful of joy, in honour of the 
Gods. 

And as I moved in haste to join them, all had vanished. 
And I saw but, one kneeling, in a cowl, before a bleeding 
figure on a cross. His face was very sad, and deathly pale, 
with long watching. And as he knelt, he stripped his body 
bare, and smote it with hard knotted cords, till all the blood 
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flowed streaming down, a pitiable sight. And now and again 
he cried : " I fast, and weep, and bleed, in honour of my God. 
It is the meed of fallen, sinful man, ever to fast, and weep, 
and bleed. Oh, sinner, see your Saviour, thorn-crowned 
upon his cross, suffering there. And let love, and shame, and 
pity move your heart, to fast, and weep, and bleed, in honour 
of your God." 

And his sad words, and this sad sight, all passed into my 
soul. And I was for kneeling down on the cold stones, there, 
beside him, in presence of the dread and suffering Image, to 
fast, and weep, and bleed, and lead a life of bitterest woe, in 
honour of my God. 

But one put out his hand to stop me ; and the vision 
vanished. And looking up, I saw, all the heavens above ; 
worlds rolling around worlds, through the vast space, in 
number infinite. Each one of these, I weighted in my hand, 
and fixed its diverse path, and searched its every secret. 
And I wrote down all; and in a simple Cipher. Then, look- 
ing down, I saw the earth beneath, and all that therein is ; 
the smallest as the largest, the farthest as the nearest. There 
was a Life in all things. And I read out the full mystery of 
this Life, by the chronicle of Time; and so explored the 
secret of the universe ; the law of matter and of spirit. This, 
also, I wrote down, in that same Cipher. And knowing all, 
I knew myself to be a part of all. And knowing what there 
was, I knew what there was not. This, too, was written in 
the Cipher. 

And as I turned to read again, what I had written, there 
peered a demon through the Cipher; and then it, and he, 
were gone. And now I thought to laugh, and now to weep ; 
but found I could do neither. 

And I saw bad men singing pious hymns, with all the 
fervour of the angels ; and good men, vainly searching in the 
dark for what they could not find ; and weeping in despair. 
And now, a small half-naked child sat shivering on a door- 
step. And one yet smaller, his brother in raggedness, and 
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filth, coming behind, stole his piece of mouldy crust ; whereat, 
he turned, and bit him in the arm. 

And there was one who stood by, and coldly smiled at all ; 
the while eating, drinking, breathing, gold dust, as it seemed. 
And there was yet another, who sat reading a big book of 
oddest characters ; all lines and symbols. Page after page, 
he, never ceasing, turned. And ever he sat thus, as seeming 
both blind, and deaf, and dumb, to the whole world. 

And much else I seemed to see, which I could write down 
here ; the records of a Life, which is not the Soul's Life, or the 
Christian Life, in any kind ; but shows itself quite otherwise. 
Yet, may be, all I seem to see, is but as a vision of the over- 
heated brain, from " too much anxious thinking." God grant 
it be so. Or if it be not so, not altogether so, then God grant 
a healing of the Life ; that it may be, in deed as well as 
name, A Christlike Life, 

A WORLD'S JOURNEY-MAN. 

(C. ANDERSON.) 
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SEPTEMBER. 



SALVATION AND BELIEF. 

To the question, What must a man do if he would be 
saved ? there is one recognized and authoritative answer. 
Both the Scripture and the Church reply with one voice, He 
must believe. Their whole doctrine is summed up in the 
word, " Believe, and thou shalt be saved." No Christian can 
take exception to the statement, that salvation is offered to 
men through faith. 

But, having accepted this statement, we shall do wisely to 
study its terms. It may seem simple language ; I think it is. 
I do not see how we could find plainer or more living words 
than these, " Believe, and thou shalt be saved." But they 
have not proved secure against being misunderstood. And 
the simplest terms will perhaps best reward continual and 
renewed reflection upon their meaning. We shall find much 
profit in asking, What is salvation, or to be saved ? What is 
faith, or to believe ? 

The same doctrine concerning salvation and faith will be 
found running through all the New Testament. Whether 
we seek it in those records of our Lord's own teaching which 
are preserved in the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, or in the addresses of the first heralds of the Gospel 
as they delivered their message to their own countrymen and 
to the Gentiles, or in the expositions given by the Apostles 
when they wrote their advice or their warnings to the 
Churches, or in the profound and sententious theology of 
St. John, — we everywhere meet with the same ideas as to 
the evil from which men needed to be saved, and the way by 
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which deliverance was to be obtained, and the condition to 
be arrived at through believing. 

To be lost, or to be perishing, according to Scripture, is to 
be in moral or spiritual darkness, to be ignorant of God, to 
despair of goodness, to love sin and hate righteousness. To 
say of any persons, " They are in darkness, or they are in 
their sins," was precisely the same thing as to say, " They 
are lost, or perishing.'* 

" To be saved " had the correlative meaning. It was to 
come out of darkness into light, out of ignorance of God into 
the knowledge of God. It was to put away sin and rebellion, 
and to be in joyful harmony with God's will. 

In the Gospels, physical disease is treated as a natural 
type of sinfulness, physical health of spiritual soundness. To 
heal the body, and to forgive sins, were closely associated ; 
bodily healing was the sacrament of spiritual restoration. 
Where it is written, Thy faith hath saved thee, our translators 
have sometimes thought it necessary to render it. Thy faith 
hath made thee whole. It would seem that our Lord did not 
wish a sharp line to be drawn between the bodily and the 
spiritual deliverance. " That ye may know that the Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgave sins ; " thus He spoke 
to those who were watching Him ; " I say unto thee " — this 
was addressed to a man lying before him sick of the palsy — 
" Arise and walk." There was the same blending of the two 
processes in the first days of the Church. ** If you inquire," 
said St. Peter, '< by what means this impotent man has been 
saved, it is by the name of Jesus Christ ; nor is there any 
other name under heaven given among men by which we 
must be saved." Here there is mere confusion, unless we 
recognize that the bodily cure was put forward as the visible 
and expressive sign (in the man's case it was the effectual sign 
also) of spiritual salvation. 

To be lost, then, according to this illustration, is to be in 
spiritual disease ; to be saved, is to be brought into spiritual 
health. 
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To be in a wrong and unhappy state, was to be lost ; to 
be put right was to be saved. 

I need not say that when Jesus and His followers spoke the 
good news to men, they assumed that as a matter of fact their 
hearers needed' to be brought out of a lost or perishing con- 
dition. This assumption was a simple appeal to conscious- 
ness. Often it was just a recognition of obvious unhappiness. 
It always implied, " You are aware that there is something 
wrong with you ; you know that you are in want of peace, 
light, harmony, strength, joy ; you are in your sins." 

To those who had any desire to come out of darkness and 
disorder into light and peace and health, the word of the 

r 

Gospel was, Believe. Our Lord encouraged men to believe in 
Him, and in the Father through Him. The Apostles after 
His Ascension declared Him to be exalted to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, and called upon men to believe in Him that they 
might receive remission of their sind. But the connection 
between the faith and the salvation was by no means arbitrary. 
Men were not told that, if they would believe, God would be 
so pleased with them that He would bestow upon them the 
blessing called salvation. The believing involved the being 
saved, as its direct result. Jesus Christ made known the 
righteousness and grace of God towards sinful men. If men 
believed in Him, they believed in the goodness of God. They 
believed that that goodness was not idle or passive, but was 
seeking men,— seeking the most ignorant, the most corrupted, 
that they might be reconciled through forgiveness and love to 
their Father in heaven. To believe, in this sense, was to 
receive or take in the forgiveness of sins, to cast away that 
hopelessness which belonged to the state of darkness, to come 
into the hope and trust and thankfulness which are light. 
Faith was not the cause or price of salvation, it was the means 
or process of it. Just in proportion as men believed, or allowed 
the grace of the Living God to conquer them and make them 
its own, in that proportion they were saved. 

If faith cannot save in this way, it has no true pretensions 
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to be effective of salvation at all. Except as it means trust, 
hope, an inward drawing of the soul to righteousness and 
God, it is an abuse of words to speak of faith as an instrument 
of salvation. If men are to be saved now through believing, 
if faith is still to exercise its glorious function of saving men's 
souls, it can only be through delivering them out of darkness 
and despair and the oppression of guilt into reconciliation and 
the freedom of sonship. If we who are preachers of the 
Gospel continue to say to men, " Believe, and you will be 
saved," we must assume that they need to be rescued from 
bondage or secured against it, to be healed of their moral 
sickness or established in health, to have their fears entirely 
taken away ; we must assure them that God is near them and 
not far off, that instead of neglecting or hating them He has 
infinite compassion for them and desires their good, that we 
know this because He has manifested Himself in His Son 
Jesus Christ of whom we read in the Scriptures ; we must 
invite them to come in heart to Christ and to the Father, 
confessing their sins, to find forgiveness and peace and hope. 

We have a difficulty in using the confident language of 
Apostles concerning salvation through believing, which arises 
partly from the fact that believing in Jesus Christ does not 
seem to make so much difference to men now as it did in their 
days. There are persons who, perhaps, do not even profess 
to be believers, whom we rightly hesitate to describe as being 
in manifest darkness and bondage and misery ; and we do not 
see so much as we should expect of life and joy and strength 
in any believers. We have misgivings, therefore, that to 
speak of those who believe as being saved, and of those who 
do not believe as perishing or being lost, would seem to our- 
selves and to others too strong language if we were to look 
for the salvation and the perdition in present facts. 

It is certainly best to look at facts as they are, and to 
shrink from using, out of deference to a sacred tradition, 
language which we feel to be unreal and exaggerated. What- 
ever Gospel we preach ought to be adapted to the present 
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fitate and needs of men, notto^what th^ were many centuries 
ago. It would be futile as well as wrong, to make out son» 
men to be worse than they are, and others to be better than 
they are. I cannot doubt that it is appointed for us as 
Christians to go through certain discouragements and per- 
plexities in these our days. Let us remember how ofteo men 
have learnt deeper lessons through such experiences. 

But, whatever excuse we may have for feeling the 
apostolical doctrine concerning Faith and Salvation to be a 
difficult one for us to hold in these later days, it cannot be 
right to substitute for it some other doctrine, and then to 
claim for this other the authority of the Scriptural terms. It 
was one thing to say " Believe, and you will be saved," — 
meaning, " Let Christ the Son of God draw you to Himself 
and to the Father whom He has manifested, and you will then 
be brought out of darkness and bondage into the light and 
liberty of sonship." It is distinctly another thing to say in 
the «ame words, " Believe, and you will be saved," — meaning, 
** If you do not conform to a certain profession of faith in this 
world, you will be punished for it by never-ending misery in 
the next world." The reader will not fail to see the essential 
difference between the two statements. The same words' may 
often be made to cover quite different things. It is easy to 
see how this latter interpretation may be put upon the doctrine 
of salvation by faith. Salvation, we say, depends on faith. 
Salvation : that means, escaping everlasting torment and 
winning everlasting bliss in the life to come. Faith: that 
means, assent to a creed, — not of course a simulated assent, 
but an honest one. If we are seduced inio the admission of 
these meanings, then the proposition is made out. Then the 
punishment of not assenting to a Creed will be everlasting 
torment. But I have contended, and I can scarcely imagine 
any one who really knows the Bible denying, that salvation or 
being saved in all the ruling passages of Holy Scripture which 
mention it means coming out of darkness into light, out of 
bondage into freedom, out of disease into health ; and that 

I 
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faith or to believe similarly means trust, — the moral act of 
trusting in Divine grace and righteousness, — a trust which is 
inevitably associated with hope and thankfulness. ** Believe, 
and you will be saved," with its terms thus understood, has 
nothing to do primarily, or except by implication, with the 
future world. It says nothing about assent to a creed, whether 
it will be rewarded, or how the absence of it will be punished. 
It speaks of a different thing. 

" But is not damnation ** — it may be asked — " declared in 
Scripture to be the consequence of not believing ? " Yes : our 
Lord said to His Apostles, '< Preach the glad tidings to the 
whole creation. He that believeth, and is baptized, will be 
saved ; he that believeth not, will be condemned." Our Lord 
constantly taught that, when He himself livingly manifested 
and declared His Father's grace, or when His Apostles, 
supported by a regenerating and uniting Spirit, proclaimed 
Him and the resurrection and the forgiveness of sins, to 
present a hard front of rejection to the Gospel was to be 
under condemnation. 

The words damnation and condemnation, I may observe, 
are absolutely identical in meaning ; wherever one of them 
occurs, the other may be substituted for it. It would be a 
more strictly literal rendering of some passages of Scripture, 
to read ** judgment** instead of damnation or condemnation ; 
but in those places judgment, no doubt, is equivalent to 
condemnation. This is the case in the most remarkable 
passage in which unbelief and damnation are connected 
together. This passage, from St. John iii. i6, may be taken 
as setting forth fully the principle which should guide us in 
the interpretation of briefer statements. '< God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
For God sent not Jlis Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through Him might be saved. He 
that believeth on Him is not condemned ; but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in 
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the name of the only-begotten Son of God." He that believeth 
not is condemned or damned already. Does our Lord mean 
by this, that the unbeliever has endless torments already 
secured to him ? Mark how He proceeds : " And this is the 
condemnation, that the light has come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light because their deeds were 
evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
Cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved." Men 
show their evil nature unmistakably when they refuse and 
turn from the light. So it was with the Pharisees who re- 
jected the Lord Jesus. His coming to them proved them. 
Why were they not drawn towards Him ? Why did they 
grow increasingly bitter against Him ? Because He brought 
righteousness and love near to them, and righteousness and 
love have a terrible condemning power. They ought to have 
been glad that the evil in them should be thus condemned, 
that it might be shamed away and destroyed. But instead of 
that, they clung to the evil and identified themselves with it, 
and so the condemnation and wrath of God rested upon them. 
These warnings of our Lord are indeed most solemn. They 
teach us to beware of rejecting Light — ^that is, righteousness 
and goodness. We are in danger of trying to shelter and 
excuse ourselves in our sins by treating with scorn any revela- 
tion or testimony or character which makes a sin appear sin : 
if we yield to the temptation, we are condemned ; we have 
shown that we prefer darkness to light because our deeds are 
evil ; we will not have life, but the judgment and wrath of 
God abide upon us. 

That condemnation will of course take effect in punishment. 
Let me not be supposed to be contending that there are no 
consequences f in this world and in the world to come, following 
upon present salvation and present condemnation. There is 
every reason to believe that God will punish sins and the love 
of them severely ; and if light has been shown to men, and 
they, because their deeds are evil, have blinded themselves to 
it, and are thus condemned^ we may rightly say that punish- 
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ment will follow the condemnation, and that such unbelievers 
not only are condemned already, but also will suffer in future. 
The conviction that God will punish in righteousness is 
entirely compatible with the doctrine that God seeks to bring 
men out of darkness into light by offering Himself to their 
faith. 

Whenever we meet with phrases, in the Bible or in the 
Prayer Book, about a true faith being necessary to salvation 
or everiasting life, or about the inevitable perdition of those 
who do not believe, we are bound to interpret them, if they can 
possibly be made to bear it, in accordance with the great 
pervading Scriptural ideas of faith and salvation. To have 
the filial mind towards God — that is salvation, that is everiast- 
ing life. To rebel scornfully against grace and righteousness 
— that is to be condemned, that is perishing or being lost. If 
the phrases which ought to be thus interpreted have put on 
another meaning, and persistently affirm to men's ears and 
minds that the Eternal Righteousness sentences men to ever- 
lasting torments because they do not assent to certain propo- 
sitions, then they are in effect not Scriptural but un-Scriptural. 
They convey a false impression as to the mind of God, and 
one which cannot but be prejudicial to the genuine work of 
the Gospel. 

The Gospel is intended to draw men, to attract them 
towards God, and win them to trust and love. It says to men, 
" Behold God as He really is, put trust in Him and love Him, 
that you may be saved from your sins." It must hinder the 
true Gospel, if another is put forward which is made to say to 
men, *« Read these definitions of the Divine nature : if you do 
not accept them, you will be consigned after death to a horrible 
and utterly hopeless existence." Men may be frightened, we 
will suppose, by such threats ; but what can they be frightened 
into ? Into a determination to give utterance to no doubts ; 
into an endeavour, perhaps, to admit no doubts into their very 
thoughts. But this smothering of doubts is obviously not the 
faith of the New Testament, — not that by which the soul 
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trusts and hopes and aspires^ not that which works by love. 
You cannot possibly intimidate men, however awful the 
threats that may be employed, into trusting and loving either a 
man or their heavenly Father. I do not mean that God ought 
to be represented as simply indulgent. A good man is not 
trusted and loved the less, — say a good father by his 
children, — for being known to be capable of genuine indigna- 
tion, and not likely to shrink from inflicting deserved 
punishment. Let God be an object of fear, as well as of hope; 
but let Him not be regarded as appealing to the affections of 
His children, by telling them that if they do not assent here in 
this life to what is told them about His nature, they will be 
punished in the life to come with everlasting banishment from 
His presence. 

We ought not to complain of the powerlessness of the 
Gospel, or to despair of what it may yet do for mankind, both 
in Christendom and beyond its limits, until we and the whole 
Church realize and apply more distinctly those ideas of Christ 
and His followers concerning Faith and Salvation. Let us for 
our part do our best to think with Christ when He said, *' He 
that believeth and is baptized will be saved, and he that 
believeth not will be condemned ;" with St. Paul, when he 
said, " If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation." If we have our minds set upon 
righteousness and spiritual well-being, as depending upon 
faith in God and sympathy with His will, we shall not think 
it much gain to silence every suggestion of doubt, or to stifle 
absolutely all inquiry. No : we want something better for the 
awakening of faith, living faith, than the compelling of all 
human lips to repeat the same formulas, or to be silent. It is 
no voice of the Son of God from heaven which says to 
men, you must think according to such and such conceptions 
and no others, or else you will be separated from God for ever. 
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It is thus rather, that hrist speaks, drawing us heavenwards 
through Himself to the Father with whom He is one : " Look 
on Me,'* He says, " you that are in ignorance of the eternal 
righteousness and love, you that are in bondage to visible 
things, or that are driven hither and thither by your appetites 
and passions. See your Father in Me. Am I not manifestly 
your Brother? I am also the Son of God. I have 
returned to Him from whom I came forth, only that My Father 
and I may be more perfectly with you. As you contemplate 
Me, are you not sure of the fatherly grace of God, of the 
forgiveness of your sins? Live no longer in them. Why 
will ye die, O ye children of My Father ? He has no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth. Turn ye then, be saved, and 
live.'* 

This is the word of the Gospel ; this, thank God, is the 
genuine voice of the Church. May we have grace to hear 
and receive it ; may we have the inspiration of love and zeal 
to bear witness of it with power to others I 

J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
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ENDALE REVISITED. 

Twenty years ago, and I was The Curate of Endale. 
Endale is a simple country village, in among the hills. A 
farm-house shows, here and there, amid the trees, and, at 
wider distance, is seen a squire's park and mansion. The 
rectory and church stand fairly in the midst of all ; with lawn, 
and cedar trees, and garden, girt by a narrow stream, the 
" river." 

I said " the rectory and the church," for the rectory was 
by far the most important ; the larger, and the better cared 
for. The rector was of noble birth, and a county magistrate 
as well as rector. He was careful to maintain his dignity in 
this same order ; in which the title of rector, as coming last, 
was least esteemed. His dinners, in exquisiteness of taste, 
and the quality of the wines, were a model to all the country 
round. His horses and his grooms, in breed and training, 
were unmatched, even by " My Lord " of Endale Park. As 
magistrate, who was more feared than he ? Did not old 
Charlie get six months about that hare ; who, silly thing, sat 
dreaming on the field-path, right in broad day, and would not 
budge ? Was not Betty " had up '* for gathering small sticks, 
'* dry as tinder," as she swore, to keep body and soul 
together, in the cold Christmas time ? And little Bill, the 
bird-scarer, did not the poor boy get scared himself in the 
dark gaol-cell, for fishing on the river' ^ bank, to catch 
'* sticklebacks?" But as rector, I fear his title was not so 
well established. Indeed, I do not recall its use, except in 
signatures to parish documents. True, woe betide the man, 
woman, or child, who did not touch hat, drop courtesy, or 
" make his reverence." But was it to the rector, or to the 
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squire and magistrate, that this respect was claimed and 
yielded ? 

Here was a strange experience for the new young curate, 
with his fair dreams of spiritual work, and of the pastoral 
charge ; and with his liberal sympathies, which, in speeches 
at the Cambridge Union, had won him some applause. 

On Sundays, dreary formal prayers, by the parson and the 
clerk; hymns sung to a barrel organ, chiefly through the 
nose ; a sermon drawled from a printed book to high-backed 
empty pews ; such was the service. Village school, there was 
none, unless the dame's school may claim that title. To be 
'* religious,*' was to be suspected of methodistic leanings ; and 
not without some reason, as most such went to chapel. For 
recreation, there were the stiff full-dress dinners, which went 
the round of the squires and rector ; the talk, such as there 
was, not being quite in keeping with the new curate's tastes 
and habits. 

Those first two years of curate-life were a lonely time. 
Yet I made some friends ; some among the poor, and some 
among the wealthy farmers. There was one such farmer my 
especial friend ; and a rare man for a farmer, as farmers then 
were ; no protectionist, but a strong anti-com-law advocate 
and free-trader, the one such in all the county ; no cringer to 
squires and parsons, but a very Mordecai and Tell amongst 
them. Such was my friend. He had a son of twelve years 
old, who got to be a bit my favourite ; a sharp lad, sharp at 
field sports, rabbit-hunting, sparrow-catching, trolling for jack, 
shooting, yes, and fox-hunting too, on his swift pony. But 
he was sharp at school-work also. And at fourteen, when I 
was leaving them, he would hold argument long and fierce, 
yet respectful and loving, with his father, as to the sale of 
•* beasts,** the prospects of the Russian war, or the justice of 
a public charge against some statesman. 

Many a bright evening I have spent in farmer Ashton's 
kitchen-parlour ; with its wide old-fashioned fireplace, its big 
loud-ticking clock, and roomy elbow-chairs. First, a homely 
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supper, all the produce of the farm ; then, a family game at 
whist ; and lastly, some general gossip, not always quite free 
from blame ; what gossip ever was ? and yet not wanting in 
some rude words of wisdom ; such was our evening. 

Ashton was a man of simple habits, severe truthfulness 
and honesty, keen business gifts unshackled by routine ; and 
all this ruled by a strong faith in God, yet with little faith in 
the theological systems of the day. Of our card-playing he 
would say : " Some straight-laced people call it wrong. We 
do not play for money, nor in business-hours. All things can 
be turned to harm. The very Bible itself may be so misused ; 
what more so ? when set up for party ends, or made to foster 
melancholy, or used to lay burdens on the conscience grievous 
to be borne, not wrought of God." For titles and outward 
show, he had small respect ; but for principle, and energy, 
and brotherly help, he showed a reverence not unlike that of 
a saint for his holy shrine. Of parsons he would say: " They 
are like our sign-posts ; they point the way for others, but do 
not go themselves." And of men of title he would argue : 
" They have got fine handles to their names ; but what's a 
handle, without the good sound metal joined to it, for digging, 
and for hbeing, and for reaping, to get the crops in?" To 
the big squire, who had had dealings with him, and gone 
bankrupt through extravagance, and then come back again^ 
with gracious condescension, to make fresh purchase, he 
answered roughly: "Sir, I would not sell you a. butterfly ! " 
For the poor man brought before the county sessions, on the 
questionable charge of theft, by this same squire, Ashton 
gave up all his business claims, that he might speak a good 
word in his favour.. Yet I fear our farmer somewhat 
scandalised his neighbours, when, on a Sunday evening, with 
gun on shoulder, and sheep-dog at his back, he strolled 
through his farm, to see that all was right, and leave no poor 
beast moaning, through the night, in some sad mishap. 

But enough of farmer Ashton for the present, and his 
rough wisdom,' in word and act, which I learnt, in those two 
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years, to set great store by. And yet one word more, whether 
of him, or of his good wife, I know not. It was my custom, 
when any poor soul was sick or ailing, to speak of such, as 
though by chance, and in the way of gossip. Next day, there 
went from somewhere, sent by someone, food and other aid, 
as seemed most fitting. I never asked who was the good 
Samaritan, and never sought to thank such ; and never did 
the left hand betray the right, at least to me. 

My two years ended, I made resolve that a country curacy, 
with its squires, and rectors, and farm-labourers, should give 
place to town work, with its mechanics, tradesmen, and city 
merchants ; a resolve I have not yet been tempted to break 
through ; no, not for a Living. In these twenty years I never 
went back to the old place. The other day an odd whim took 
me, and I wrote to farmer Ashton : " Shall I come ? '* In the 
pause of answer, sad thoughts chased each other. Have they 
then forgotten me ? Are they hurt at my long years of 
silence ? Are they dead ? A letter saying : *< Come, and 
welcome ; hearty welcome ; " set all further fears at rest. 

It is a strange experience, the revisiting a place after 
twenty years of absence ; when one has heard no news of it, 
and seen no living soul of man who dwelt there. Has all 
been ever, then, from hour to hour, and day to day, and year 
to year, as in the old time ? Shall I see anything the same, 
unchanged ? if anything, then what changed, and what yet 
unchanged ; who living, and who dead ? Children grown to 
men and women, the single married, the married widowed, 
the widowed dead ; all this there must be. Is the place really 

still there ; or is it now some other place ? I shall be as one 

« 

just risen from the tomb ; from a twenty-years* burial. Shall 
I know them ; will they know'me ? Shall we be as strangers ; 
or, worse still, as those once friends, but now estranged, by 
time and change of circumstance ? 

It was with an odd blending of fear, and hope, and curiosity, 
that I went down by rail, and so across the fields, on foot, to 
Endale. Yes, there is the old stile ; the footpath bears to the 
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right, round by that rick-yard. I remember the rick-yard. I 
and James, the farmer's son, went sparrow-catching here, at 
night. There was good sport in those rick-eaves. Ah, well ! 
its twenty generations back of ricks ; an ancient genealogy ; 
more than most men can boast of. So, on I journeyed from 
field to field, and from stile to stile. And here, at last, is 
Ashton's farm. The solid-gabled house, all thickly clothed 
with ivy to the window's edge ; with just the red-tiled roof 
and chimneys, for relief; the bit of garden-ground in front, 
with its privet hedge, and gravel walk ; the holly-hocks, and 
honeysuckle, and sweet-briar; the old-fashioned pinks, and 
lavender, and pansies ; all here, just as in years gone by. - I 
love those old flowers, the favourites of my childhood, far 
more than their high-bred supplanters, which have now clean 
thrust them out from all our parks, and public gardens, and 
gentlemen's domains, even from the cottage window-sill. The 
Normans have driven the simple Saxon out once more ; in the 
land of flowers. 

Somewhat nervously I grasp the well-remembered wooden 
bell-pull ; questioning within myself : Who and what shall I 
next see ? It is Mrs. Ashton who now opens the door to me. 
Old Ashton, yes, he is old Ashton now, comes close behind 
her. A handsome man, in prime of life, with a fair lady on 
his arm, blue-eyed, with the sweetest smile, and a manner all 
simplicity, fill up the group ; James Ashton, Jimmy, as I used 
to call him, and his wife f Who else could it be ? And the 
strangeness all shifts, as in a dream, into full wakefulness of 
the old days. The twenty years, which but now seemed fifty, 
hurry back again to ten, to five, to nothing ; and yesterday is 
to-day, only James is not a boy, and the fair lady there, she is 
his wife. 

The Ashtons are of those, the few, whose carelessness of 
praise, sound sense, and warmth of heart, make all self- 
consciousness, reserve, and mannerism, quite impossible. If 
you have it in you to meet them in like spirit, all are at once 
" at home " together. If you have not ? Well then each 
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goes his own way, and there's an end. First, there was much 
to talk of ; and next, there was much to see. Each would 
learn some little history of the other's past. Then there was 
the old gossip, with a most appetising supply of food for it. 
Who could live a day without some small taste of sin, in this 
kind ? Be not too hitter, don't lie, take the tender side ; and 
then indulge your weakness ; but not too far. 

It was strange to learn the lottery, in life and death, in 
prosperity and adversity, that had gone on here. The 
middle-aged "taken," the oldest "left;" the poor rich, the 
rich poor. Of two sons trained for farming ; one, a parson, in 
straight-cut coat of black ; the other, a soldier, in all the 
gorgeousness of a lieutenant in the Guards. 

But of all the interests for me, came first, and foremost, 
the change in church and rectory ; a change most difficult to 
realise. The new rector is a young man of modest life and 
manners, no magistrate, sparing for himself, but lavish for 
church, and schools, and services, and other work; with a 
good taste, a devout heart, and a wide intellect, to guide him. 
** Which will you see first," they said, " the old church ? 
you will not know it; our new schools? they are just finished; 
or the labourers' club ? it is a great success." How can I 
choose of things each so improbable. But I did see all. The 
outside of the church was little altered ; the trees in the 
churchyard were taller, and the old tower, thus more hidden, 
seemed not so high as it once was. There was a large new 
tomb in the churchyard, near the chancel door ; a solid cofiin- 
like mass of masonry, railed round with a heavy iron palisade, 
as though against a siege. On this tomb was written, in 
sharp-cut characters, that he, within there, was once high in 
this world's station ; in office, magisterial ; and in the soul'a 
charge, the rector of the parish. Somehow the little grass- 
grown graves of the peasants, and small farmers, with their 
simple head- stones, and oak crosses, took my fancy more 
than that huge sarcophagus. Here, one was nearer to the 
sunlight, and the dew, and the sound of the sweet songs of 
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birds. Here, it would be easier to get out on the resurrection 
morn. 

The church within; it is quite true, I should not have 
known it. The high-walled pews, all changed for simple 
benches. There is a moderate use of painted glass, in 
purest treatment, as to form and colour; such as, in these 
days, is unhappily most rare. The east window, of three 
lights, is an offering in memory of the saddest loss of one 
best-beloved, a Christian wife and mother. The chancel is 
hung round with tapestry, of divers colours of needlework, 
hand-wrought, a heart's feeling in every stitch. There were 
fresh-cut flowers upon the altar ; and there was a cross and 
lights ; alas, for Protestant bogey-hunters f 

But what do the old farmers say to all this ? What doeis 
my friend the liberal bold speaker say ? '' My son is tenor iti 
the choir ; I don't spare my own old voice, too, to give a 
help. Hymns Ancient and Modern, are the hymns we use ; 
some fine old tunies there ; not like the grinding- organ tunes 
we used to have. You should stop over Sunday, and hear us. 
There is not a heartier service anywhere here-about. And our 
rector does not write his sermon, and say it like a lesson ; nor 
spice it with fine words, used as flavouring to help to get it 
down ; but he gives it straight from the heart, then and there, 
as if he meant it. * Popery,' bother the silly cry. Our 
young rector is a man I a good man, and a true ; and that's 
enough for me. I never miss a service now on Sundays, wet 
or dry ; and there are plenty more who don't besides me." 
That is what Ashton said. 

Then we went to see the schools ; a modest building, but 
well-ordered ; with light and air in plenty, and a clean-washed 
floor; and clean-washed faces, top, which are still rarer. 
When will our schoolmasters learn that " smartness " may be 
got out^of the farm lad, at school, as easily as out of the farm 
recruit, in barracks? When will our town schoolmasters 
learn the need of such a system ? Such <' smartness " can be 
gained, and readily, at any school. I have seen such both in 
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town and country schools. And its good influence reaches 
out from school right to the end of life. But as a riile, it is 
not to be met with. If the master has it not in himself, how 
then hope to find it in his boys ? 

And now of the labourer's club. This is young Ashton's 
hobby. He is secretary, manager, banker, and shareholder. 
He brews their beer, buys in their coffee, supplies the milk 
cost free, goes to market for the "bacca,'* gets up their 
cricket matches in the summer, and their bagatelle games in 
the winter. His young wife superintends the library and the 
newspapers. The rector, from time to time, reads a lecture 
on his travels and researches. The curate trains the glee 
choir. And, at Christmas time, old Ashton gives a supper to 
all the members. And whence come the funds ? Well, each 
member pays his mite, and the farmers help. But whence 
comes the bulk of all this capital expended ? My record 
answers not. It is a mystery; like those many other gifts 
which flow in from somewhere, in a wealthy land, where true 
Christian men are not yet quite wanting. 

But, perhaps, nowhere is there seen a greatei* change tnan 
in the farm-labourer himself. His wage is, here, now doubled, 
since my old days. Hence the men are better fed, and 
clothed, and housed ; and their children stop a longer time at 
school. Much of the farm work, indeed most of it, is now 
carried on by machinery, steam force, and scientific method. 
But labour is not on this account in less demand; skilled 
labour is more than ever needed. All farm produce has, by 
new improvement, and new enterprise, widened out and 
multiplied. For instance, Ashton's dairy is a room of 
seemingly half an acre. Here, the butter is churned by 
steam ; the skimmed milk travels down, from its vast reser- 
voirs, through lines of pipes, to the pig-colony; each pig 
getting his due supply thus served him. And as cream and 
butter multiply, so must cows at the one end, and pigs at the 
other end of this vast enterprise. And the more numerous 
the cows and pigs, the more numerous, of necessity, the men 
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to feed and tend them. Hence, here, as always, the machine 
is, in the long run, man's best friend, if he had but wit to see 
it. 

Such is Endale Revisited, after twenty years ; such, in 
old friends ; such, in church, and schools, and clubs, and 
Christian work ; such, in the improvement of farm labour ; 
such, in general promise for the future. And such as is 
Endale, such, in np small degree, are all England's villages 
tending to become. They are rapidly journeying on this way ; 
and not to stop here, but advance, and again advance, by the 
good grace of God. 

ONCE THE CURATE. 

(C. ANDERSON.) 
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GO AND DO THOU LIKEWISE. 

A Sermon preached at the Social Science Congress, 

September ii, 1872. 

"Go and do thou likewise." This seems a very simple 
formula wherewith to solve the social problems constantly 
presented to us. Given a man in distress to relieve him as 
the man in question relieved the sufferer. ** Likewise " — aye, 
there's the rub ! — in the like ways ; not merely to relieve the 
suffering, but to do so in the same sort of way, at the same 
cost of kindliness, which earned for this Samaritan the verdict 
of those who listened to the story and the commendation of 
Him who told it. For in charity, as in business, it is a law 
that what costs little is worth little ; that if we would do 
good, as when we get good, we must spend something on it. 
It is not the giving of the twopence, it is the stoppage 
on the robber-haunted road; it is not the pouring in oil 
and wine, it is the sacrifice of time and convenience ; it 
is not the putting him on his own beast, whilst he walks along 
that sun-scorched, uphill way, it is the treading under foot the 
national prejudice in favour of a stranger ; it is not the calling 
in of other aid when he could do no more, delivering him over 
to the inn-host, it is the accumulation of tenderness, thought- 
fulness, kindliness, of the truest gentlemanliness, which we 
are to admire in this stranger. 

The priest and the Levite passed by on the other side, no 
worse, probably, than the generality of men — for if they were 
God help us all — but lacking in that higher virtue which the 
Samaritan possessed, that enthusiasm of sympathy, which 
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makes us treat another's trouble as our own, and overpass, in 
our efforts to relieve it, those barriers of prudence and caution 
which too often impede action, when the trouble belongs to 
another, especially if that other be a stranger. Then, to act 
for others as for ourselves, to defy social rules and prejudices, 
'to act on the impulse which induces us to postpone all ^consi- 
derations of convenience and comfort to the removal of the 
present trouble, wants an energy of goodness which few 
possess. 

If we go in search of objects on whom to exercise such 
qualities, of problems to be solved by the formula our Lord 
has left us, they are not far to seek. The poor traveller on the 
road going down fronl Jerusalem to Jericho i^ but a picture of 
large classes of society who have fallen on the downhill road 
of life, and need a helping hand. 

It is the object of our Social Science Association to dis- 
cuss questions which relate to the protection of the weak, the 
reform of the criminal, the elevation of the degraded. The 
principles which should underlie our legislation, and control 
our practice in the matters falling under the heads of Law, 
Education, Health, Economy and Trade, these are the oil and 
wine with which we salve the sores of society, these are our 
sumpter mules on which we raise fallen humanity ; by these 
we provide refuges for the injured ; to these we entrust the 
care of the sufferer ; through these we furnish means for his 
support in the future. We might fairly cut on our seal, were 
we a corporation, the picture of the Good Samaritan, with the 
legend, " Go and do thou likewise" 

It may give a point to our discussions this week if we con- 
sider the spirit which must penetrate us, so as to make action 
useful. I can best develop this by calling attention to the atti- 
tude of society in reference to three of the subjects suggested 
for discussion. Mine is no presidential address to point 
out the remedies in each case ; mine only to point to certain 
cases of distress, and to txy to stir in you the desire to relieve 
them. 

K 
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There are in our programme questions on the condition 
of the criminal classes, on the education of our children, on 
the position of the agricultural labourer. There are, first, 
questions on the condition of our criminal classes ; well 
represented by the stranger on the road-side. Improvidence, 
intemperance, immorality, those sturdy rogues have set on 
them, and left them but the battered semblance of a man, 
stripped of all the clothing that should make him presentable 
to society. There lies the man on the road- side : shall we 
use him as the Greeks did the drunken helot, to serve as an 
example to others ; stuff a tract into his hands, and write 
another on his case ; deliver him over to the gaoler, instead of 
the innkeeper, put him into a prison for his inn ? These have 
been the remedies of philanthropists^ of religionists, of politi- 
cians. Each remedy has a certain value. It is well that 
others should be warned of the evil consequences of wrong- 
doing. It is well that the criminals themselves should be told 
there is a better way. It is well that they should be put into 
that moral hospital, a well-conducted prison. But it must be 
confessed that these remedies cost us little. They hardly 
represent the self-sacrifice of the good Samaritan, who must 
have trembled, as he walked that ambushed road, lest the 
robbers should come and complete their evil work on him and 
his patient. 

Suppose, instead of treating the disease in its symptoms, 
we treat it in the causes which led to it. Suppose, instead of 
looking down on the criminal as an enemy to society, we stop 
and ask ourselves why he is a criminal ? Suppose we put to 
ourselves the home question, ** Who maketh thee to differ 
from another ?" and as we learn that, after all, the conditions 
in which a man is born are largely responsible for what he is, 
cry out with John Bradford, giving up his life for religion, as 
a criminal passed his prison windows on the road to execution, 
** There, but for the grace of God, goes John Bradford!" 

And then, suppose we ask ourselves who is responsible 
for these conditions, and find that we ourselves have a very 
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fact that morality is almost an impossibility in our town 
rookeries, not to mention our country cottages ? Is it not a 
fact that, under deficient sanitary arrangements, health is so 
much weakened that there is no natural stimulus to exertion, 
and that the drunkenness of which we complain so much is 
caused to a large degree by the desire for an artificial stimulus ? 
Is it not a fact that men, women, and children, left without 
recreation grounds, or provided only with parks at such a 
distance that they must be reached by conveyances, and thus 
driven to seek amusement within the four walls of their 
narrow room, are likely to choose the excitement which the 
penny gaff and the spirit shop provide for them ? Is it not a 
fact that if there be no public libraries easy of access, they 
will be driven to feed their minds on the brutalising details of 
the Police News, and the extravagant incidents of the weakest 
fiction ? 

And if these things be so, what have we done to remedy 
these evils ? growled at Government and Local Boards, 
because they have done so little ; written papers to show what 
men ought to do, and done nothing ourselves ! We have no 
time to give to the boards and committees which regulate 
these matters* No! that is just what the priest and the 
Levite felt, and so they passed by on the other side, that is 
just what the Samaritan had, or made, and we approve his 
conduct. We find time for Parliament, perhaps for county 
meetings, but for these town boards which do the work we 
have no leisure. 

Will there be ever a town in England like Elberfeld in 
Germany, where each member of the community will have 
under his care some four or more families of his poorer 
brethren ? Will there ever be more people who, like Miss 
Octavia Hill, will consent to be the owners of our worst courts, 
in order to bring personal influence to bear on the degraded 
tenants ? Will there ever be in every large town some one 
who will copy the work of the late Edward Denison, and fit 
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themselves for action by personal experience ? If we let these 
evils lie near our heart till they make us wretched, there will 
be those to do this work. 

Again, I say, we are not to copy the good Samaritan, only 
in giving oil, and wine, and money. We are to copy his 
personal self-sacrifice. It is not enough to call in others to 
our assistance ; it is not enough to call out to the man what 
he ought to do. We must do like the good Samaritan. We 
must descend from the elevation of our position, from the 
hobby-horse of our fancies, and go to the sufferer, if we wish 
to earn the commendation of Him who said, '* Go and do thou 
likewise." 

There are, secondly, questions in connection with the 
education of our children. These same robbers of whom we 
have spoken have been at their work on this class. Not con- 
tent with stripping them of their clothing, of innocence, and 
trustfulness, which made Christ say of them, " Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven ;" not content with making them familiar 
with vice, and, because they have never known kindness, sus- 
picious of their fellow men, they have wounded them and left 
them half dead. They have not merely deprived them of that 
ignorance of the grosser forms of evil, which is one of the 
choicest blessings we of the upper class inherit, but they have 
given them frames predisposed by their ill-nurture to vice, and 
they have taught them to babble in a language which makes 
our blood run cold. What have we done for these ragged 
children, starved, not so much for want of food as for want of 
knowledge ? Oh, it is so easy to play the good Samaritan here ! 
Our servant shall give them broken meat ; our children shall 
hand them the leavings of their pudding ; we ourselves will 
give them a miserable twopence, which will certainly find its 
way to the inn as did the Samaritan's, but hardly to do the 
same good. 

Am I speaking of a state of things long gone by ? Would 
it were so. Thank God, not a little owing to members of this 
Association, we know better than this, but there is need yet 
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to lift one*s voice against that spurious kind of charity, which, 
instead of doing the good Samaritan*s work, hands over the 
sufferer to the very robbers who first stripped him. Improvi- 
dence was at their head, and when God meant the man to learn 
a lesson, if not by his own misery, at least by his children* s 
misfortune — for queerly enough these men do care for their 
children — ^we were more merciful than God, and we taught 
him that it was more profitable to send his children out 
begging than to keep them to school. The charity for such 
children is the workhouse or the industrial school. It is 
terrible to break up the ties of even such a home as that, but 
there are moral, as well as medical cases, where the sufferer 
can only be treated by separation and seclusion. 

And even if we have been dealing with the evil in this 
stage, we have been all the while neglecting it at an earlier 
stage. We have tried to divert the waters of the river instead 
of turning the waters of the stream. We have been, in the 
selfishness of our labour markets, offering temptations to 
parents to use their children's services before they have been 
taught anything. We have repeated to ourselves second- 
hand maxims about education making people above their work, 
as if the Germans and the Swiss, and the Scotch, the best 
educated people in the world, were not the best servants and 
the best workmen ; and we have cared nothing what became of 
the children if we could only fill our workrooms and our 
pockets. And we have generated thereby a race of thriftless 
parents, of young couples, who having the means of marriage, 
but not the knowledge which makes marriage a blessing, 
beget a race of pauper children, before they suddenly awake 
to the simple fact of arithmetic, which we ought to have 
taught them, that what is enough for two is not enough for six. 

And would the evil had ended here ; but when we did at 
last overcome our sloth, and set ourselves to inaugurate a 
national system of education, then when our children were 
waiting for some one to call them into the schools we were to 
have provided, religious intolerance played the robber's part, 
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and the priest and the Levite passed by on the other side. 
That miserable denominational difficulty caused our School 
Boards to be elected from men who would protect this or that 
section, made us at best seek a balance of religious power, 
instead of a preponderance of educational talent. Could not 
our priests see that the dogmatic education, which they valued 
so highly, given only by the clergy, and, as a rule, by the 
principal teacher to the upper classes, committed in the other 
classes to the wisdom of a half-fledged pupil-teacher, was not 
after all a thing of such supereminent value that it was worth 
while to do all they could to prevent the establishment of 
schools in which religion was not taught in this particular 
way ? Could they not understand that the tools of learning 
were at least valuable, and that if they taught the children to 
read there was at least a probability that they would be better 
off than the children left in the gutter, because they must not 
be fed at all if not on this particular food ? And could not our 
Levites see that, after all, the effects of this dogmatic teaching 
had not in twenty years added such a marvellous following to 
our Church that they need, even on their own grounds, be so 
dreadfully afraid of it ? Might they not have risen to the 
truth that education, even with the addition of these formu- 
laries, was better than the heathenish ignorance of our 
crowded streets ? 

If our jealousy of each other has made both the 
religionists and the secularists foolish, the religious party 
dreading the very system which will play into their hands (for 
were religion excluded from the curriculum the responsibility 
would fall directly on the clergy of the various bodies, who 
certainly would not decline it, witness our Church of England 
Diocesan Inspection), and the secularists promoting a course 
of action which may develop a system of narrow dogmatic 
teaching hitherto unknown in our schools. If, I say, we have 
each been foolishly jealous of the other, is it too late to alter all 
this ? Surely, if we had the spirit of the good Samaritan, if 
we could throw aside our conventional prejudices, if we really 
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cared for the children, not for our party or our creed, we 
should come to some understanding. Is it too late for us 
even now to listen to the voice which says, " Go and do thou 
likewise ? " 

And, lastly, there is the question of the agricultural 
labourer. Those who advocate his rights are apt to be 
accused of listening to sensational statements. God forbid that 
I should use the position I hold to-day to state views where they 
cannot be answered, or to set class against class. I will put 
aside all questions, as to whether or not the labourer's wages are 
sufficient, as to whether his house is what it should be, as to 
whether his complaints are all his own, or whether he repeats 
only what others have taught him. But I take this one unde- 
niable fact, that the agricultural labourer is, for reasons I will 
not attempt to define, as a rule (there are some honourable ex- 
ceptions, but we are told they are fast dying out) a man without 
self-control and without aspiration, who plods out a discon- 
tented life, and, in ten cases out of twenty, ends his days in 
the union or maintains an existence which can hardly be called 
life with such assistance as the Board of Guardians or private 
charity may from time to time allow him. He has been robbed 
I know not how, of those two great blessings, independence 
and aspiration. Independence he has none, and he is told 
that if he asserts it he must expect retaliation. He is told 
that he lives half on charity, and that if he wishes to be paid ' 
full wages that charity will be in the winter withdrawn. (I 
refer to the statement that he must not expect to be kept on 
in winter unless he is absolutely wanted). He has no aspira- 
tion. There are apprentices who, like Whittington, have 
become Lord Mayors, but who ever heard of a labourer 
becoming by his farm labour a tenant farmer ? He must 
leave his trade if he wishes to get on in the world. And yet 
there are men before whose earnest zeal for the good of their 
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fellows I bow myself in reverence, in deep shame that I can 
only talk where they have acted, who wish to keep him in 
this state, or at least oppose his efforts to acquire inde- 
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pendence. There is my own profession, in which there are 
men before whose saintliness I must . cover my face, who 
would wish to let the labourer learn to obey them that have 
rule over him at any price ; as if the tenderest lips that ever 
spoke had not hurled denunciations against the rich, as if the 
prophets of the Old Testament had not found their echo in 
the fierce words of James of the New. 

To me there seems a selfishness in preaching to a man that 
there is nothing better for him than to be content with his 
wages, and to live a sober, decent life only to do good to 
himself and save his own soul. And to me it seems that 
those who tiy to gather these labourers into associations in 
which the fundamental rule is that they shall not consider 
every man his own, but eveiy man another's wealth, of which 
the essence is that each shall contribute to a fund for the good 
of others, and shall at any cost postpone his own advantage 
to that of the trade at large, preach a higher and a more 
Christian doctrine. 

Are we the descendants of the martyrs who gave up all 
that made life worth living for that they might further the 
cause of God, are we the descendants of the heroes who 
sacrificed all that they might write the name of England in 
indelible characters on the parchments of history, to teach 
men that it is a foolish thing to give up a present advantage 
for a future good, individual comfort for the welfare of the 
body? 

If I have seemed to take a side in the question it is, 
believe me, only because I wish to bring out, as I could bring 
out in no other way, the fact that we are in danger of doing a 
great wrong to a large class of society, because we cannot put 
ourselves in their point of view. I have but touched very 
lightly on a very deep question, but am I wrong in fancying 
that were He on earth, and I were to ask Him what I was to 
do for my agricultural brother. He would again repeat this 
parable — ^for He seldom gave positive directions, but rather 
enunciated general principles — and bid me go and learn my 
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'< Go and do thou likewise," from the Good Samaritan ; bid 
me ask myself whether the sacrifice of caste prejudices might 
not be the one thing I was to leam in the story. 

Social Science can do much in calling our attention to 
evils. Social Science cannot do all. It misses its mark if it 
neglects to take to itself the spirit of Him who spoke this 
parable, whose life was one long exposition of its moral. And 
this has been and must be the message of the Church through 
all the ages of the world. Christ consecrating all the powers 
of speech, of wisdom, of healing, of human sympathy, and 
divine tenderness, not to win a name for Himself, not to 
identify Himself with a party, or even a nation, but with 
humanity itself, that is what we have to preach, to preach it in 
deed as well as in word, and to pray that the message may not 
fail because it is delivered by such feeble messengers. 

You must have often stood before a copy of that great 
picture, Raphael's Transfiguration, and wondered at the power 
he has thrown into the central figure of the group below, the 
woman pleading with the apostles to heal her son. To me it 
seems as if that woman, who, with disdainful scorn, taxes the 
disciples with imposture, since they can do nothing for her 
maniac child, is a picture of wounded humanity asking for 
redress of her wrongs. What can the Church do but point 
upwards, as do the apostles in the picture, to the help which is 
out of sight ? Yes, that is all our answer. But as we look 
to Him the cloud which hides Him from our sight will break. 
He will again come down among us, and as we ask Him, 
Why could we not cast this evil out ? we shall hear Him say. 
Because of your unbelief; howbeit, this kind goeth not forth 
but by prayer and fasting. And learning faith in His faith, in 
man and in God, learning prayer from His lips, learning to 
deny ourselves after His fashion, we shall "Go and do 

likewise." 

BROOKE LAMBERT. 
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LAWS IN SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

It is the Law of Life that there is movement, change. 
Where there is not this there is death. Men have been a 
long time in learning that such is the inevitable Law in 
things material. They have not yet learnt that such is the 
equally inevitable Law in things Spiritual. 

First, men said : The earth does not move, it is fixed. 
They long held their ground here, against the science of the 
day; the theologian being the last to be convinced. Then 
they shifted their position, and said : If the earth moves, the 
the sun at least stands still. This, too, had to be given up, 
and men confessed that all the heavenly bodies move and 
change their place, with lightning speed. 

And as it is with the earth, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
so it is with all upon the earth ; all live by movement and by 
change. If, in spring-time, the tree moves not, changes not, 
then we know that it is dead. And as with the tree so with 
all organic life ; even with the inorganic. For do npt land, 
water, and air, ever shift and change? Rocks wear away, 
oceans take new boundaries, tempests arise and cease; 
the crooked places are made straight, and the rough places 
plain. 

But the ignorance of man gives way with slow step. 
Hence we find him arguing as of old from new standing- 
ground : Though the earth changes, and all that therein is, 
man at least by his higher gifts of wisdom, power, resistance, 
he does not change. And hence it is we see the spirit of 
conservatism in politics and in social life ; the spirit of resis- 
tance to the inevitable law of change. And though men 
witness movement going on before their very eyes, from day 
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to day, still they strive to check advance, and cry, as Canute 
of old. So far and no farther ; with the like stultifying result ; 
as though history everjrwhere, were not too evident a record 
that in humanity Life is change and movement. 

This ground, too, sooner or later, has to be given up, and 
the retreat is made reluctantly to the last standing-point, and 
it is proclaimed with exultant self-complacency : Religion at 
least, that does not change. 

It might appear strange that we should feel called upon to 
bring argument to bear against an error so patent, yet the 
necessity would seem urgent. 

We will pass over the various phases of fetishism, and 
polytheism, and come at once to monotheism and the Bible. 
Surely both in the Old and New Testament we find evidently 
enough set forth this Law of change and movement in 
Spiritual Life ; and not merely of change and movement, but 
further of development and advance. 

To take some few illustrations : Abraham was the friend 
of God. Yet that which was pardonable in Abraham, a belief 
in human sacrifice, would have been unpardonable in David. 
David was a man after God*s own heart. Yet that which 
was admissible in David, bitter animosity against his 
enemies, would have been inadmissible in John the Baptist. 
John the Baptist was a burning and a shining light. Yet the 
stem asceticism of John the Baptist would have been un- 
natural in Paul the convert. 

And here we have arrived at the Christian phase. We 
can conceive that our argument may have been admitted up 
to this point, but that now at last exception will be made. It 
will be urged : True, the Old Testament involves change, but 
not so the New ; we have Christ's own teaching that he is the 
Truth ; beyond this there can be no advance. We will make 
answer in the words of Christ himself. " I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now ; nevertheless 
when he, the spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you unto 
all truth." These words we will further establish by the New 
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Testament history itself. The apostles in the Gospel story 
are altogether a different manner of men from the apostles in 
the Acts and the Epistles. It was after the time of Christ 
that St. Peter first learnt that ** God is no respecter of 
persons ; hut that in every nation he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.*' 

But say some : This may be all allowed ; for it was not 
till the day of Pentecost that the Church was established on a 
basis of infallible truth for the end of time. To this we 
answer : History plainly says otherwise ; and Protestantism 
says and acts otherwise. We will content ourselves with this 
much as reply. . 

The point would then seem established that the Laws in 
Spiritual Life are Laws of change and advance. We will 
now proceed to inquire into the nature of this change and 
advance, as it has revealed itself in the histoiy of the past 
eighteen hundred years, and as it is* still revealing itself. 

Christianity would seem to pass through a series of phases 
which we may vaguely indicate as the Personal, the His- 
torical, the Mystical, the Controversial, the Philosophical. 
These terms will not embrace the exclusive marks of each 
phase, but they may express the prevailing characteristic of 
the particular time. We propose to devote a few words to 
the consideration of each phase. 

First, the Personal phase. By this we would express the 
time of Christ's life here on this earth, his personal influence 
on his disciples, and on the world ; the influence of his 
presence in voice, in look, in feature, which drew children to 
him, and men, who in simplicity, purity, and trust, had the 
mind of children; and which repelled impurity, hypocrisy, 
self-love, and worldliness ; the influence of his personal 
teaching; he who spake as never man spake, with such a 
tender violence, with such an impassioned love, with such an 
openness of truthful speech ; the influence of his acts, as 
youth, as man, as brother, as master, as hero, as priest, as 
victim, as victor. The combined influence of this life we 
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name the Personal. What was the immediate result of this 
influence we read in the Acts and the Epistles of his first 
followers. 

Secondly, the Historical phase. Jesus was now no longer 
among men. Henceforth they knew him no more after the 
flesh, but by record, in the spirit. He lived for them in 
tradition, but in person he was taken from them. The written 
life and words of Christ and his followers, the New 
Testament, this was now the disciples* guide and teacher. 
And so fresh, and marvellous, and beautiful a history, 
such a revelation, such a Gospel, such a Word, this was 
sufficient to build up the whole fabric of the Christian Church. 
It took time for such new and spiritual truths to become 
appropriated, and to combine themselves with the life and 
characters of men. Such a ferment, such a working, such an 
organic life, ultimately expressed itself in the Holy Catholic 
Church with all its Christian fervour fresh upon it. 

Thirdly, the Mystical phase. We use the word Mystical 
with all respect. Men felt a strange spiritual force work- 
ing within their souls, ruling their life, lifting them towards 
heaven, and giving them glimpses of the same. They 
felt the divine presence of the Father, the divine love of the 
Son, the divine power of the Spirit. All this supernatural 
revelation they perceived within themselves, and within their 
brethren. Hence, the whole system of dogmatic theology: 
new birth ; sacramental grace ; Jesus really present in Holy 
Communion, how, men did not care to stop to ask ; Maiy the 
type of Christian womanhood for all time, both as virgin and 
as mother; priests the channels of grace and mercy; marriage 
the symbol of Christ's union with his church. All this mystical 
dogma was a belief of the heart, a principle of the life, the 
very speech of the soul, dearer to that soul than life itself. In 
its faith men lived the life of saints, for its faith men died the 
death of martyrs. Let not us in the higher wisdom of the 
intellect) and may be in the colder affection of the hearti 
despise this age of mysticism, and all the beauty of that time ; 
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or rudely trample under foot the pearls we find there, like 
miserable swine. 

Fourthly, the Controversial phase. This would seem the 
phase in which our own day is specially involved ; a conflict 
of all the schools of thought, of reason with faith, of 
heart with intellect, of truth with error, of history with fiction, 
of honesty with hypocrisy, of fear of God with fear of man, of 
sloth with zeal, of humility with spiritual pride ; and thus we 
might continue in innumerable antitheses. But a time of 
controversy is by no means of necessity altogether an evil 
time. It is the time of sifting, and of searching, and of trying, 
even so as by fire ; of proving all things, to hold fast the good ; 
of winnowing the chaff from the wheat, of purging the dross 
from the ore. It is a time of labour to get in the fruits ; it is 
a time of heroism. It is a time like the time of Christ ; for 
his was an age of controversy, of passage from the old to the 
new. He trod the wine-press, and refreshed the failing world 
with the new wine of truth ; and we in this day are called to 
labour, in our own poor way, at this same great work. If our 
hearts are indeed Christ-like we shall not grudge that labour, 
or turn cowards at that work, or look to reap a selfish fruit. 
It will be enough for us if We have toiled, if we have done 
that which it was but our duty to do, for our children's sake, 
for our children's children's sake, for God's sake. Never, as 
it would seem to us, since the time of Christ himself has 
there been a more stirring age than this now present one ; on 
the one side, men's hearts failing them for fear of that which 
is coming upon th6 earth ; on the other side, men's hopes 
rising as with the new dawn of the day-spring from on high. 
An age of controversy has never been an age of spiritual 
death. Let this be our consolation in our toil. 

Fifthly, the Philosophical phase. By philosophical we 
mean no pseudo-philosophy of unbelief; but a divine philoso- 
phy ; that light which ever shines in the darkness which com- 
prehends it not. It is hard to speak here, for it is to speak of 
that which lies, alas, but too far in the future. Surely such 
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should be the time of Christian manhood, the age of faith at 
rest with reason ; a spiritual, not material age, when men 
shall know themselves to be sons of the great God, heirs of 
the high Heaven. Then shall men see, at last, in the records 
of the past, one continuous unfolding of the Spiritual Life, as 
from bud to leaf, from leaf to flower, from flower to fruit. But 
this, in all its fulness, we dare not look for in to-morrow or 
to-morrow's morrow, but in the ages yet unborn ; enough for 
us if there be the hope, the promise, of this day. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
IN THE YEAR 1872. 

Two Universities, each so ancient in foundation as Oxford 
and Cambridge, so far-famed, so central in our nation and 
equal-distanced from its capital, so accepted as the training- 
schools for our youth most favoured by birth, wealth, and 
talent ; two such Universities must ever challenge an amiable 
criticism as to relative merit of some kind ; in learning, in 
progress, in usefulness for the age, in architectural beauty, or 
the like. 

We propose to make a few notes of our recent impressions 
of these two Universities, more especially in respect of their 
present architecture and art claims. 

Since we can remember there have always been many 
points in which Oxford has been allowed to hold the first 
place. That she is admitted to hold such place would seem 
established by her universally accepted prior mention. But 
perhaps in nothing does she put forth her claim more confi- 
dently than in the superior beauty and worth of her buildings. 
Indeed, her High Street is one of which she may well be proud, 
with its gentle unfolding, in that flowing curve of roadway, of 
fresh beauties in college fronts, chapel towers, and church 
spires. Then, was not all built of stone from neighbouring 
quarries ? Is not much of the architecture of vast merit ; as 
witness, Merton tower and chapel, and St. Mary's spire ? On 
the other hand, poor Cambridge, alas, in the old days, could 
make no such pretensions. Of a " High " she did not dare to 
speak; but modestly appealed to her "Backs" as not un- 
worthy notice. For her, there were no stone quarries ; and, 
by consequence, many of her colleges, notably John's, Jesus, 
and Queen's, were all, in great part, of brick. And indeed the 
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finest court of her largest college, Trinity, is in no small 
decree of stucco. Of her town she could not make much boast. 
And the ** new buildings *' of that past time, those of King's, 
John's, and Corpus, can scarcely be put forward as in the 
highest form of art. 

We believe that the above would be found to be the 
average judgment of five-and-twenty years ago, as to the 
relative architectural merit and attractiveness of Oxford and 
Cambridge. We believe that much the same opinion still 
obtains in the minds of those who retain the old memories and 
traditions, and who have not modified, or changed their view, 
by a later experience. 

The last five-and-twenty years have worked their full 
share of change, even where change is least expected, at our 
two ancient seats of learning. For instance, witness the 
change in the increased number of members at each Univer- 
sity, in the class of society from which these members are 
drawn, in their political and religious views, and in the direc- 
tion of their future vocations ; of all which we should like to 
say a word or two. But nowhere is the change more notice- 
able than in the outward aspect of these two Universities ; in 
their architecture, and generally altered look. 

Oxford would seem to have suffered from three misfortunes. 
First, the stone from her quarries has proved of most perish- 
able quality ; hence the old has to be perpetually replaced by 
new, to the sad loss of her ancient character. For instance, 
to a visitor, St. Mary's church and spire would appear but 
completed yesterday ; all standing out in one universal glare 
of amber-coloured stone, in the place of the fine old tones of 
shade in gray and white, which once delighted us. And this 
is but typical of a like change elsewhere. Secondly, the 
colleges have extended themselves with no fitting space to 
grow in. Hence, in Exeter, the new chapel, from cramped 
room, looks shut within itself, like a closed telescope ; and the 
new buildings ooze out between the shop-fronts, most unplea- 
santly. And at Merton, the new work towers above the old 
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sky-high, like a large factory amid hamlets, looking most in- 
congruous. Thirdly, and this would seem the worst mishap, 
the new architecture is ill-chosen, for the most part; so Keble 
college, 80 Balliol chapel, so Christ Church new buildings, so, 
last, but not least, the Museum, Ruskin's Venetian Gothic 
front, truly " front,'* for there is naught else, and its bam-like 
appendage with its double roof supported by seemingly in- 
numerable vertical water-pipes, " beautified *' with ironwork in 
the cleverest imitation of punched leather. 

To redeem all this the Oxford of to-day must needs show 
some good works ; and such are not wanting. But, strangely, 
these are rather of the town than of the University. There is 
the church of St. Philip and St. James, believed by some to be 
Street's best. There is the church of St. Barnabas, pos- 
sessing most unusual claims of interest as a vast cheap church, 
imposing by its proportions only, and not by its detail only, 
and costly materials only, as too often is the case. And there 
is the chapel of the Infirmary by the same architect. Of the 
University, all we can recall as specially worthy notice are the 
new buildings of Balliol, and the restoration of Worcester 
chapel ; but this last, not in respect of its stained glass and 
imitation marbles. 

And now to speak of Cambridge. First, she has been 
more fortunate in her material. The stone, brpught from 
distant, better-chosen sources, has stood well ; witness King's 
chapel, and indeed all else. And the poor bricks have stood 
well too ; and by strange luck have come into high favour in 
our day. A red brick of this rich tone of colour would outbid 
much stone, and kindle admiration, if not envy, in the eyes of 
some at least. We are by no means sure that those old red 
bricks of John's, and Queen's, and Jesus, are not the most 
delightful of all the Cambridge buildings. Secondly, although 
she has grown vastly it has been much to her advantage, and 
still mpre to the advantage of the town ; for she has but taken 
room from the latter not used worthily, and used it for herself 
worthily ; thus with John's chapel, thus with Whewell's 
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new buildings of Trinity, thus with Caius. Indeed, the im- 
provement of the town is everywhere most marked ; partly 
due to the clearing made for new college buildings, and partly 
to the opening out of spaces and garden-ground, as in the old 
market-place, and fronting John's. Thirdly, there has been 
much good fortune in the choice of architects and artists, 
St. John's chapel, with its massive tower and richly canopied 
exterior, is a fair sight to see, in the room of the old street- 
hovels which once stood there. Within, it is rich in lofty 
marble columns, painted roof, and gorgeous windows coloured 
with a brilliancy, and a richness, yet a solemn blending of all 
colour, which would seem almost unrivalled in our modem 
glass. 

Just now there would appear a noble rivalry, here, in 
college-chapel restoration. Trinity is determined to establish 
her doubtful, yet absolutely asserted, self-asserted, claim to a 
beautiful chapel by a lavish decoration of both roof and 
walls, which promises to compete with, and may be obtain the 
mastery over, that of John's. Jesus, not content with what 
she had done to the east-end of that fine old convent church, 
now chapel, is hard at work on the walls, and roof, and 
windows, of the west, with new designs which far outstrip 
the older. Caius has thrown out an apse, and changed a very 
dismal chapel into one not unworthy of her new buildings. 

But in speaking of restorations, now so universal in 
Cambridge, we must not forget the hall of St. Peter's, which, 
as a restoration, is most remarkable. Is it not then really all 
old work; that fine roof, those exquisite lights ? After all 
nothing pleases us more, nothing so much, as this old hall. 
Here, we have stained glass almost perfect, both in colour 
and design ; with good drawing and clear subject, full of 
poetry and purpose. The author of the Earthly Paradise 
plainly can discourse as well and winningly in his glass as in 
his rhyme. Both speak the same language, with the same 
power and purity. Bright colour may be well and worthy ; 
but pure feeling of colour and poetic utterance are much more 
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to our taste than ruddy flames of hell, if even in rich ruby 
glass, mixed up with middle-age demons and other legends of 
the past, though in greens and blues, of colour most un- 
doubted. Is there not a danger, too, lest, this way, hell 
have attractions which may throw heaven quite into the 
shade ? At least so we thought, when looking at the gorgeous 
colouring of that same hell, with the pale heaven close beside 
it, in the Last Judgment window of John's new chapel. 

But of the " High ? " Well Cambridge has, at last, a 
** High ; " not like that of Oxford, not to compare with it ; 
yet not an unworthy " High." Entering from Trumpington, 
we come to the Museum, the Fitzwilliam Museum and art- 
gallery, by no means an ignoble building ; classical, yet more 
classic, as well need be, than the Taylor Museum, at Oxford ; 
and far better thus classical than Gothic, if of such Gothic as 
Oxford's new Museum. Thus we come to Pembroke, new and 
old, the new buildings, of red brick and stone, not unworthy 
of the old. So we pass on, with St. Catherine's on our left, 
and Corpus on our right, to King's and its chapel ; the 
Chapel of all college chapels, in dignity and grandeur. And, 
now, there faces us the Caius new building, with its tall tower 
and gateway. Surely Waterhouse has made his mark here ; 
in spite of chimney-stacks spoiling the tower-turrets, and 
that long nightmare of gurgoyles, which don't spout water 
through their mouths, as good gurgoyles should ; but stand 
all of a row, pierced through the belly, ignominiously pierced, 
by long iron gutter-pipes. The passer on the footway may 
well thank these same pipes, otherwise so unsightly and 
seemingly not needed, at least thus by the hundred, for escape 
from one continuous shower-bath flowing from the mouths of 
these now useless monsters. 

But if the " High " has become worthy, the " Backs " 
have gone, on unchanged. Possibly they are esteemed as 
perfect by the authorities. That they are beautiful, with 
their line of bridges, and their range of college buildings, 
there is no question ; but why that miserable ditch of green 
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and stagnant water, and those neglected lawns of rank and 
weedy grass ; and this in the very midst of well-kept gravel 
walks ? The chestnuts, our old favourites, are getting sadly 
aged; and the long avenue is scarcely what it once was. 
Yet, after all, a sunset at the " Backs " is not so unlike fairy- 
land ; a college dream of beauty, dreamt often in the old days, 
open-eyed, and now dreamt again in these, with much the 
same old pleasure in the dreaming. 

And here our reader no doubt makes shrewd conjecture 
that the writer was of Cambridge. In University education, 
yes, it was so ; but in affection, and attachment to the place, 
hardly so. That time was not one of much pleasure and 
content. And the three years ended, a curate's life was 
shortly then commenced at Oxford ; a time of far more joy 
in many ways, a time of more interest, and sympathy from 
without. Hence we held our full share of bias as to Oxford 
as the most beautiful, and most worthy. But, as we said, 
five-and-twenty years make much change. The scales go up 
and down under the influence of time. The old changes and 
decays, the new stands, worthily or not worthily, in its place, 
and things are not as they once were. Hence, in this question 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in the year 1872, the balance may 
be more even, or less uneven, than it once was, or once was 
thought to be. 

But should our judgment prove just in the main, would it 
then follow that art taste and feeling were riper at Cambridge, 
the so-called practical, than at Oxford, the accredited with 
artistic and poetic gift ? We would answer. By no means so. 
The choice of a new building, at either University, is an 
accident of the moment, sadly this. Some one man takes 
the interest up, has power and place to push it on, or a 
reputation, self-claimed perhaps, to enforce the same ; and 
the thing is done, for better or for worse. Like a sin once 
committed, it cannot easily be undone ; there is but left 
repentance, to lead one to do better at another time. 

And now a few words on the changed character of all 
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within these walls here ; a changed character in its main 
features common to Oxford and to Cambridge, so that we may 
speak of both as one. We have said that the number of 
students in each University has increased vastly. This alone 
tends to give a wider, more citizen-like tone to the whole 
place. But, further, there are quite new elements introduced. 
In the old days the students were of a class ; the sons of 
county gentry, clergy, and the aristocracy; and hence they 
were chiefly from the provinces, with a provincial ignorance 
of town life and its political, social, and literary contests. 
The tone of the University was, by consequence, strongly 
conservative and of the church established. Now, our 
students are of all classes, forming a little world of their own ; 
many of middle station, the sons of business men, and 
experienced in the life and interests of large cities ; hence 
there are strong liberal forces present, both in questions of 
the church and of the state. And, hence, these men can 
educate each other and themselves far more than in the old 
time. The learning in the lecture-rooms and classes forms, 
now, but a part of the instruction. Each University has, 
to-day, its fine club, with the appliances, and completeness 
of a London club, where in study of modem literature and of 
periodical writing, and in free discussion, much of the most 
useful education is carried on. Then, not only is the tone of 
life and thought much widened from the greater admixture of 
classes, but also from the far more varied lines of life about to 
be pursued by those instructed here. In the old days many, 
most, ** went into the church," now these are the few, and 
the exceptional ones. Then, all who did not enter this pro- 
fession, entered some other such, or retired into private life. 
Now, many, very many, take civil appointments under 
government, at home, or in the colonies ; and not a few 
devote themselves to that widely extended calling, the literary 
life ; and there are by no means wanting such as return to 
their father's business-house, in London, Liverpool, or else- 
where. 
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It is difficult, almost impossible, to realise the full working 
of these changes in our Universities. There are other interests 
now besides those of the dead languages, the church es- 
tablished, and class privileges. And as the " dons " are 
supplied from this common source, we have, among such, 
distinguished men of science, and men of advanced liberal 
thought, these, not merely tolerated, but as leaders. For 
instance, at Oxford we see, lately. Max Muller, Jowett, Stanley; 
at Cambridge, Maurice and Seeley. If the names at the one 
University seem more distinguished than those at the other, it is 
mainly the accident of the time ; at least so we judge. Whatever 
were the old distinctive movements of our two Universities 
five-and-twenty years ago, such, now, are fast merging in the 
wider currents ; witness the late theological party aspects as 
illustration. 

If such are the changes rapidly working themselves out 
how vast may prove their ultimate influence on our nation's 
future. If an University education be a good thing, then 
plainly far more than of old enjoy the benefit, slnd on a wider 
scale. Thus, on the one hand, business men, and literary 
men by profession, acquire a higher tone of refinement ; and 
on the other, our clergy and county gentry and men of title 
receive a far more " liberal education " than of old time. 

If all this be so, we need not fret ourselves too much 
about an ill-built wall at the one University, or a dirty ditch 
at the other. And, yet, there is room left for interest and for 
care in these the lesser things ; and for rejoicing that there 
are found such fair and fitting homes, both of the past and in 
the present, for carrying on the work. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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NOVEMBER, 



LABOURERS' COMBINATIONS, FROM THE 
CLERICAL POINT OF VIEW. 

The present year, which has been marked in this country 
by many active and successful Unionist movements amongst 
the working people of various occupations, is distinguished in 
particular by a special advance of the principle of combination. 
Hitherto Trades' Unions have been limited to the class of 
skilled artisans, — men who through apprenticeship or ^ other- 
wise have learnt some trade in which untaught labourers 
could not compete with them. Time and inquiry have 
appeased the more poignant alarms which Trades' Unions 
were wont to excite. We have learnt to acquiesce in these 
combinations, if we have not become altogether reconciled to 
them. But it is a new thing that agricultural labourers should 
attempt to combine for the purpose of raising their wages or 
shortening their hours of work. Even in towns, unskilled 
labourers form no trade ' combinations. There are obvious 
difficulties in the way of the establishment of such unions 
amongst the cultivators of the soil. But the attempt is being 
made. From South Warwickshire as its centre the union 
movement has been spreading through half England, com- 
municating its pulse of hope to the huge depressed body of 
our agricultural population. 

It needs no argument to show that this is a very interesting 
and important social fact. It must excite the hopes or the 
fears, or both together, of Churchmen looking at things from 
the point of view of the Kingdom of God, and longing for the 
time when the whole body shall be fitly framed together and 
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perfectly organised in Christ. It comes peculiarly close to 
the clergy, because they are so numerous and powerful in the 
rural districts, where they are more effectively pastors of their 
flocks than they can be in towns. 

Any disturbance of an existing social condition will naturally 
inspire some apprehensions ; but there are strong reasons for 
believing that as Churchmen and clergymen we ought to 
regard this movement with satisfaction, and to be anxious to 
give it any advantage it may derive from our sympathy. 

We may hope that it will improve the physical condition 
of the agricultural labourers, and that it will promote their 
moral and social independence, 

I. The direct professed object of artisans in forming 
Trades* Unions has been to better their condition. Other 
aspirations, I believe, have mingled largely with the motives 
of those who have fought most perseveringly in the cause of 
unions, and have given dignity to the struggle. But the 
higher aims of men are often purest and strongest when they 
are not put forward and talked about, and the simple public 
purpose of the combinations of working men in this century 
has been to take care of their interests. 

Trades* Unions have grown up in a natural manner out of 
the needs of a new order of things. The briefest summary 
way of describing the change which gave birth to them is 
probably to say that it was the substitution of ** great 
industry,*' or manufacturing operations carried on by accumu- 
lated capital, for " small industry,** or the same operations 
carried on by master-workmen or very small employers. 
Under the old system workmen were protected to some 
effectual degree by organisation and laws which became 
entirely obsolete in the early part of the present century; 
under the new system, whilst it increased production and 
promoted prosperity, the position of the workman was found 
to be a very insecure and dependent one. Perhaps the first 
object of unions was to secure stability of employment or 
living; the second, to enable the workpeople to get their 
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share at once of any increase of profits. The endeavour of 
many years to crush these workmen's combinations by laws 
and administration is an unhappy example of the way in 
which a rich class will govern for its own supposed interest, 
to the injury of the weaker and more dependent. But Trades* 
Unions have fought their way to legal toleration ; and it is 
scarcely possible for the most prejudiced to deny that they 
have been advantageous to their members. 

It is an axiom that union is strength ; and it would be a 
singular phenomenon if the men of the same trade did not 
become stronger, and were not more able to better their con- 
dition by combining together. 

Now, if there is a class in the world whose condition cries 
out to be bettered, it is that of our rural population. It is 
sickening to us as Englishmen to read the reports of their 
wages, of their food, of their housing, of their pleasures. I 
refrain from giving statistics or particulars ; I appeal only to 
what is undeniable and universally admitted. Why should 
we be content to have so serf-like a peasantry in England ? 
We go to the Continent, and everywhere we find the 
cultivator in a better relative and even positive condition than 
in our own country. He probably has land of his own which 
he cultivates ; he has some political power, or at least is a 
member of a commune ; he is protected by inviolable tra- 
ditions. In all probability he is very frugal, and he may live 
hardly ; but this does not hurt him. He can look forward to 
the future, not without hope ; he takes care of himself and of 
them of his own household. But here in England the 
labourer has no property, no holding, no citizenship of which 
he can be conscious ; he has his scanty wages eked out by 
allowances, and when he falls ill, or becomes infirm, as a 
matter of course he becomes a pauper and loses his freedom. 
I do not say that this description applies to all parts of 
England ; but it does undeniably to many counties. 

Well, we hear of the farm labourers becoming dissatisfied 
with their condition, and forming themselves into unions in 
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order that they may better it. Shall we not bid them God- 
speed ? The chances must be that they will at least have 
some success. Suppose the farmers incur at the same time 
some loss : that need not alter our wishes. When you hear 
grave complaints of the rise of the wages of domestic servants 
as a terrible and almost cruel thing for masters and mistresses, 
it can hardly fail to occur to you that the masters and mis- 
tresses are anyhow better off than the servants. And without 
any ill-will towards farmers we may give our sympathy to 
those who need it most. No doubt it may be argued that the 
demands of the labourers will ruin the farmers, and that the 
soil of England can be cultivated in no other way than by 
tenant farmers, and that therefore in the resulting collapse of 
the whole agricultural interest the labourers themselves will 
be ruined. If all this could be made out it might be better 
that the labourers should continue at their present level. 
But it would be a difficult task to make it seem probable. 
And it implies, to begin with, that the labourers and th^ir 
advisers will push unreasonable demands to an extreme. 
Happily there is no sign as yet of their doing this. Their 
proceedings hitherto have been characterised by moderation 
and prudence. And there is very fair reason to hope that the 
farmers will not lose all that they may be compelled to pay in 
additional wages. They may get more work out of better fed 
labourers, and the poor-rate, now so heavy, may be gradually 
lightened. And the prices of their products are sure to rise 
with the cost of them. 

II. But the moral effect of combination, in promoting 
independence and self-respect, is likely to be far more 
important than the immediate increase of wages which is the 
first object and fruit of it. 

The farmers in general do not wish the labourers to become 
more independent ; and I fear that some of the clergy, partly 
through sympathy with employers, and partly through a 
mistaken ideal, think it better that the poor should remain in 
subjection. 
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to effect for its members is a question not easy to answer. 
The objects of the Warwickshire Union are thus described: — 
To raise wages, to lessen the hours of labour, to promote the 
improvement of cottages, to obtain allotments, and to assist 
the migration of labourers. The rate of wages aimed at is 165. 
a week in ordinary times, and 30s. during harvest. There are 
difficulties in the way of these Agricultural Unions which have 
not previously been encountered by Trades* Unions. It is a 
new thing, as I have already said, to form a union of men 
whose labour is little better than unskilled. A union has 
hitherto been — I think invariably — the union of a trade, — that 
is, of men who could not be replaced except by others similarly 
trained and skilled, of men with reasonably good wages who 
could subscribe liberally and subsist for a time without 
employment. To many Trades' Unionists, I imagine, it must 
have seemed a hopeless attempt to construct a union of farm- 
labourers. But besides their extreme poverty, and the nearly 
unskilled characteroftheirlabour, the variations of the seasons 
must make it difficult for these labourers in combination to 
insist on any specific terms. A vigorous and extensive union 
might have the farmers at its mercy during the height of 
harvest time ; and on the other hand, in winter the farmers 
might retaliate with painful effect. The danger of carrying a 
contest to extremity is likely to tell on the men more than the 
employers. It seems possible therefore that the operations of 
the unions may be comparatively feeble, and may disappoint 
those who have hoped for much from them. But it will 
hardly be denied that the movement has decidedly helped that 
rise of wages which has been very general in the country 
districts. It is no small matter that men who have been 
receiving 12s. a week should have suddenly found themselves 
in the receipt of 15s. 

I do not pretend to have an opinion as to the demands which 
may be made with right and with hope of success by the 
labourers in rural districts. But on two points we need not 
entertain any doubt. That migration of labour, with which 
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the name of Mr. Girdlestone is so honourably associated, and 
which is obviously rational and desirable, is an object which 
a union may wisely propose to itself to promote. A union 
may collect and diffuse information on this matter, and may 
supply the means of travelling, so as to better the condition 
both of those who go and of those who stay. The other 
point is the substitution of a money equivalent for the 
allowances from the farmer by which the labourer's wages 
have been eked out. That a labouring man should be partly 
paid in [bad cider is an altogether noxious custom. Some 
of the other allowances are unobjectionable in themselves, 
but any payment in kind is now humiliating, and a source of 
discontent. A good-natured farmer will not be prevented 
from doing good-natured things in his dealings with his men, 
but it seems to be most desirable that there should be no 
longer any understanding as to allowances being a supplement 
to wages. An English working man in these days ought to 
be able to know exactly what he earns, and to be able to 
spend his wages according to his own discretion. 

There are certain desirable results, therefore, which I 
think we may confidently expect will be directly brought 
about by the combinations of agricultural labourers. But I 
repeat that my main argument for them is that they are sure 
to increase the self-respect and independence of the labourer. 
And his physical condition will be far more effectually 
improved by growing self-respect than by conflicts and strikes. 

But, from the religious point of view, will it be better or 
worse that the slow mind of the labourer should be quickened 
by the thrill of independence? Better, I say, a thousand 
times better. I admit that an ideal, not altogether unpleasing, 
may be formed of the humble and contented villager, not 
dreaming of setting up his rights against the farmer, grateful 
and profoundly respectful to the squire and the kind squire's 
lady, regarding the parson as a superior being and as good as 
infallible, regularly attending his Church, and having 
his attendance there favourably noted by his superiors. But 
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this is the ideal of a child rather than of a grown-up man — 
of a serf rather than a freeman. And it has always been the 
glory of true Christianity to stir up the instincts of adult 
responsibility and freedom. The Gospel, as preached by the 
Apostles and their most faithful successors, has called men to 
think for themselves and act for themselves. It has sounded 
the trumpet of awakening. It is quite true that the Gospel 
preaches submission and meekness ; but it is a ridiculous 
error to suppose that its meaning is to enjoin the poor to be 
meek and submissive towards the rich. Those whom the 
Gospel would specially have humble and meek are the rich 
and great and strong. ** All of you be subject one to 
another," says the Gospel: and which needs to have this 
witness sounded in his ears most loudly — ^the depressed and 
helpless labourer, or the proud lord of thousands of acres ; 
the struggling peasant woman, or the idle lady of fashion ? 
We ought to be ashamed to give one commendation of 
humility to the poor which we do not repeat ten times to the 
rich. Let the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is 
exalted^ but the rich in that he is made low. 

I can understand that clergymen, when they see that the 
spirit of independence may show itself in the throwing-off of 
some old restraints, and may suggest to a man to give up 
going to Church, should have some fear of it. But they may 
remind themselves that the church-going which has been 
endured as a bondage was not of much real value. We must 
hope for a class of loyal Churchmen amongst our peasantry, 
who will come to Church, not because the squire and the 
farmer will be angry if they don't, but because they reverence 
the Church of their fathers, and take an interest in the 
services and the sermons, and — I would gladly add — are 
permitted to have some voice and part in the regulation of 
its affairs. There is no reason at all why we should despair 
of such Churchmanship amongst our common people. There 
is some of it in that class already. And I believe there is a 
good deal of evidence to show that where the working class is 
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strongest and most independent there the Church has most 
hold of it. In the country districts the labourers are very 
much in the habit of going off to the Primitive Methodist 
chapel, where they feel more at their ease and less weighed 
down by the respectability on the top of them. And it may 
be reasonably contended that the best chance for a manly 
religion amongst the poor is in their attainment of genuine 
freedom. 

I would lastly urge how important it is on every ground 
that the Church, in the persons of its clergy and actively 
religious members, should be known to sympathise with all 
movements which have in view the elevation of the poorer 
people. Even as a matter of policy, this is manifestly 
important. Whether we rejoice in it or not, our brothers of 
low degree are being exalted. Power is descending into 
the hands of the many. If the Church of England is to be 
the Church of the aristocracy and the upper classes, it will 
long retain prestige and dignity, but it will be gradually losing 
real power. We are in no danger of losing the upper classes 
by taking the side of the lower. The plain way to strengthen 
the Church for the future is to cultivate relations of sympathy 
and joint interest with the working people. But I am rather 
ashamed to use this argument— to speak of the policy of that 
course which is the duty and the glory of the Church. By 
its history the Church of England is associated with the 
rulers of the land. A clergyman claims and is allowed the 
position of a gentleman. Many of the clergy are rich men, 
from the endowments of the Church or their private fortunes. 
But the Church of Christ in all ages and in all lands ought to 
be the advocate of the poor. When Christ came He began 
by proclaiming good news to the poor, deliverance to the 
oppressed, comfort to the suffering. Most distinctly Christ 
took the social side of the poor against the rich. Almost 
more truly than the doctrine of justification by faith the 
articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesice might be said to be 
sympathy with the weaker. The more, therefore, we are 
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connected in daily association with capitalists and employers 
the more we clergymen of the Church of England ought to 
recall to our minds that the side of our Master is the side of 
the weak. When unions become tyrannical and use their 
strength to injure a weaker class of non-unionists, the unions 
will indeed lose that claim upon our sympathy which they 
have in the fact of their being composed of working men 
trying to hold their own against the capitalists. But in 
South Warwickshire and the districts which have followed it 
the men of the unions are no aristocracy of workmen, but the 
least prosperous class of the population, whose condition we 
cannot think of without pity. I contend, therefore, that we 
ought to wish them well in their efforts ; that no fear of 
offending the landholder or the farmer ought to restrain the 
expression of clerical sympathy with the labourer ; and that 
we ought to look forward with hope to the time when the 
peasantry shall be independent enough to make fair terms 
with those above them, and shall enjoy a larger share than 
now falls to their lot of the profits accruing from the 
cultivation of the land. 

J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE FUTURE 
OF THE ENGLISH NATIONAL CHURCH. 

Those who desire that the English Church should have 
a Future, and a worthy Future, and that she should remain 
the Church of the Nation, performing in the largest and 
completest manner the functions which devolve upon her as 
such, must be prepared to take a far more rational and liberal 
view of her claims and offices than is at present entertained 
by the many so-called Churchmen. 

Such views of infallibility as are taught by the Roman 
Church, which make all progress impossible, and all ac- 
knowledgment of error out of the question, must prove fatal 
to the Church which lays claim to them ; if for no other 
reason than this, that they are false. 

On the contrary, a Church which would live must be ready 
to admit her imperfection, her incompleteness, her error, as 
part and parcel of the human constitution to which she 
belongs. And, by consequence, she must, from time to 
time, make the most energetic endeavour to acquire a higher 
expression of truth, goodness and beauty, so as to adapt 
herself to the growing mind of her people ; giving room and 
encouragement for advanced thought towards truth and virtue. 

By assuming this position, she will be but reconstituting 
herself on a Christian basis. There would seem to be 
nothing more plain than the teaching of Christ himself in 
this matter. He by no means allowed to the Jews a perfect 
knowledge of truth, and he did allow to the Gentiles a 
limited knowledge ; how far in defect of the popular Jewish 
belief of his time, it might be difficult to say. And further, 
he did not claim for his own disciples a complete knowledge 
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of truth. Indeed, he denied his power to impart such to 
them in their then state, and foretold a further revelation in 
the future of the Church ; and this only of relative truth, and 
that given in continuous time, according to the worthiness of 
the time. 

To assert, on the one hand, that the All Wise has 
exhausted Himself, and has no further truth to impart, would 
be blasphemy. And to assert, on the other hand, that man, 
who is learning new truths every day and hour, must now 
cease from henceforth to learn or listen to such any more, 
would be fanaticism of the grossest kind. 

The just position of the Church with respect to the 
possession of truth and goodness, and her office of imparting 
the same, constitute so important a question that we may be 
pardoned if we attempt some further definition of it. 

The Church should be regarded as the sacred store-house 
of all the mental treasures of the past; whether of wisdom, 
of goodness, or of beauty, in any kind. These, the results of 
labour and devotion in a past humanity, should be held by 
her in solemn trust; for the service of the present and future 
times ; as a stimulus and example to the workers of to-day ; 
and in honour and undying memory of the g^eat ones gone. 
She should be a store-house in the most Catholic sense; 
vexcluding no truth of any kind, whether Eastern or Western 
in origin, whether Jewish or Gentile. Still less should she 
slight the living truths of her own time and nation. 

It may be well here to indicate concisely some of the evils 
which have resulted from past error in these respects, and to 
attempt to foreshadow those soon about to follow from present 
error. 

First, the loss of so much that was beautiful, noble, and 
worthy in the Ancient Western World. 

Consequent upon this loss, there arose in the past, and 
abounds in the present, asceticism, pietism, monasticism, 
penance, celibacy, Sabbatarianism, and diverse other forms 
of moral and mental feebleness. ^ 
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By reaction, we are now reaping the sensuality of the 
fleshly schools of poetry, romance, and life. 

Secondly, the loss of that simple undogmatic teaching of 
Christ, as given in the spirit of the Gospel story; those 
winning pictures of earth's children under care of the great 
Father, ever guided by His spirit of truth and love to do His 
will on earth as it is done in the vision of the heavenly home ; 
the religion of the heart and life, so pure and trusting that 
there would seem no place for collision with the intellect 
and philosophy and science of any future time, where such 
are true and worthy; the smiles and the tears, the labour 
and the rest of the children of men, sustained the while in the 
gentle embrace of the good God, with Jesus of Galilee for the 
kindliest and wisest of elder brothers. 

From this sad loss have sprung the subtle theologies of the 
schools, the narrow dogmas of the Christian bodies, the cruel 
terrors of the Avenger, the civil wars of Christendom — that 
madness of the moral sense by which the professors of 
brotherly love become the practisers of unnatural hate — and 
lastly, an hereditary blindness and distortion of the spiritual 
vision, which eighteen hundred years have failed to heal. 

Thirdly, there are to be noted the evils resulting from 
antagonism to modem science. This rash opposition to 
scientific truths tends to sunder from the Church the highest 
intellects of the day, and to bring her into contempt in the 
eyes of educated men. 

The Church should be the store-house of all wisdom ; and 
not merely the store-house, but the training-school. If she 
thus fulfilled her functions she would be the most treasured 6f 
institutions. For as in the days of Solomon so now, a wise and 
understanding heart is more to be desired than riches and 
honour and length of days. 

Perhaps at no time in the history of the world was the 
need for a strong Catholic spiritual influence greater than at 
this present time. Looking at our own Nation of to-day, we 
find forces of the most dangerous kind in full energy of action ; 
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for instance, the lust of wealth, the lust of sensuous gratifica- 
tion, the lust of power and station. Any one of these, alone, 
is a force which, if uncontrolled, may bring not merely a 
Nation like England but a whole modem civilisation to utter 
ruin. These three forces combined would be deadly in their 
influence. A people ruled by such passions must arrive at 
atheism, materialism and social slavery, in a no far-distant 
time. These dangers are seen by us to threaten foreign 
Nations; they are already beginning to he felt by us to threaten 
our own. 

Where is our protection ? In a complete spiritual system, 
which shall have its own threefold forces, namely wisdom, 
goodness, beauty ; in the full exercise of which mankind shall 
bear witness that they are indeed the sons of Gpd. 

But it must not be forgotten that there is an equal capacity 
of spiritual degradation ; and that, in these days at least, no 
miracle is worked to check the action of nature's laws. Here 
lies the danger of our time ; the forces downward are 
combined, the forces upward are disunited. 

In spite of the wealth, and social influence, and ** respectable" 
status, and supernatural claims of our Church, the fact is 
indisputable that her hold on the minds of men is weakened. 
Neither the profession of priestly gifts, nor aristocratic connec- 
tion, nor wealthy endowments will serve to maintain her power. 
Indeed, these attributes will tend rather to hasten her 
dissolution. She must renew her strength by breathing freely 
the full life of her own day. To save herself she must 
sacrifice herself. To save herself she must lose herself in 
saving others. To save herself she must re-Christianise 
herself. Is she prepared to do this ? Or shall our poet 
become also prophet and seer, in those words of his : — 



" the Churchmen fain would kill their Church, 

As the Churches have killed their Christ.** — Maud. 

The present day witnesses to the marvels of the dead 
force of matter, when applied by science to the material 
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needs of life. Each fresh invention in machinery reveals 
new wonders. What the future may bring forth in this kind 
the mind fails to realise. What may then be the further 
possibilities for that infinitely higher and more diverse force, 
the living force of the soul, as it unfolds its powers in the 
mind and life of humanity ? 

To-day*s commerce, national and international, is a stupen- 
dous expression of the results of free barter and exchange, 
of division of labour, of the full exercise of gifts differing 
gathered in for one common service. But what are these 
results in comparison with the splendour, and beauty, 
and power, which would be the necessary product of a 
similarly organised labour, exchange and mutual service, in 
that far nobler merchandise of goodness, beauty, and truth, in 
all their infinite diversity ? 

To develop and organise such spiritual forces, to carry on 
such free-trade principles in the soul's " goods," is the office 
of a true National Church. 

Mankind have as yet done little more than apprentice 
themselves to the several kinds of religious work. When the 
world's spiritual workshop is thrown open, and the soul's 
forces are in full, free, and combined action, then it will be 
made evident to all that the true life of humanity is its soul's 
life; and, by consequence, that of all national institutions 
the National Church is the most precious. 

It now remains with the Church to determine whether it 
will be true to its own Nation and its own day, and thus 
realise these bright hopes ; or whether, by its ignorance and 
wilfulness, it will de- Nationalise itself, to its own and its 
Nation's irrevocable misfortune. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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STRAY LEAVES. 

Happiness : — One may puzzle one's self indefinitely over 
the secret of happiness. It seems at least undeniable that 
happiness comes from within rather than from without. Then 
these questions present themselves : Is happiness a reality at 
all, or only a self-deception from which we wake the more 
surely the higher we get ? What is happiness worth ? And is 
happiness to be secured by seeking for it ? Perhaps it is 
a somewhat utilitarian view, but I distrust the search after 
anything to which our sense of happiness does not guide us. 
Why should we love our neighbour, love God rather than our- 
selves? Why should we make sacrifices, bear burdens, 
welcome pain borne for others ? Why should we endure 
ridicule, dislike, perhaps persecution, for truth's sake ? Why, 
but that we know, perhaps unconsciously, that each and all 
bring us a happiness far beyond and above any pleasure 
centreing in self, infinite instead of bounded? Who could 
persuade us that anything is a virtue that brings dislike or 
worse into our hearts ? So then it looks a little as if all virtue 
were selfish at last ; but not in the sense in which we use 
that word, not consciously selfish. True happiness would 
seem to be to forget ourselves, and live in others. I suppose 
the better those others are, the better we shall be ; in which 
case it is not difficult to see why the soul so imperatively 
seeks to rest in God. 
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Wealth and Poverty : — ^To level all to one surface of 
general content is, perhaps, the thing we are ever to strive 
for, never to attain. After all, those very inconsistencies, 
which, in the extreme form we see them in, seem painful and 
shocking, are yet the very things that feed the activity of the 
world's life. Perfection, the goal we run for, if ever reached, 
would bring but the blessedness of Nirwana — a blessedness of 
naught to us. But however little it would be for our happiness 
to reach the goal, it is certainly our only good to strive after 
it. In the particular matter of equalising the world's riches, 
it is difficult to see the way without involving further evils. 
But perhaps we may wisely believe that, here too, those veiy 
extremes of poverty and wealth, which so cruelly oppress our 
sense of justice, are but the inevitable developments of that 
principle, apart from which we cannot know happiness of any 
kind. 

Living in God : — ^The love of God, and of one another in 
God, lies at the bottom of all true happiness. If then we 
could, indeed, live and move and have^ our being in God, 
should we not experience a perpetual fountain of joy in the 
love that we should give and take — a joy just as far beyond 
anything that human love, by itself, can give, as God is above 
humanity in faithfulness, wisdom and goodness ? But have 
we this joy in our life ? Do we see God in the dew and the 
sunshine and the tender grass and all the loveliness of the 
world ? Do we recognise in our fellow man, however low he 
may have sunk, however poor or mean or selfish or vulgar 
and ignorant he may be, that something of God's spirit which 
helps us to reverence and love such poor humanity in spite of 
ourselves? Though such a blessed insight is, alas, too far 
from us, yet we may have just a sufficient foreshadowing to 
know that we shall rejoice in it some day. 

The Personality of Deity:— The pantheist says: "All 
that is good and lovely and wise is of God." That is true. 
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But is it not the very virtue and essence of all that is good 
and lovely and wise, that it makes us long for more ? It does 
not satiate or even satisfy, it only nourishes ; that is, though 
stilling your present need, it leaves you by and by with 
fresh appetite. It says : ** I am not the all and end ; I am 
only a little, little atom out of the great Infinite. Go on ; for 
you shall find more and always more, for ever and ever, world 
without end." Is not that the reason why wisdom and beauty 
and goodness are living things to us ? And do we not as 
naturally and necessarily rise up from all such, intent to go 
and seek the source, as the traveller who follows with never- 
satisfied wonder the windings of the unknown river ? The 
pantheist will say that such a longing is full of self-deception 
and error; that sources are things that must for ever remain 
hidden to us. To our minds, yes ; to our souls, surely not ; 
or, if so, there is a piece of me somewhere that I shall by and 
by have to strangle and bury. 

And then there is another thought: We are made by 
that which surrounds us. Fortunate are those who live in the 
presence of loveliness, wisdom, goodness. But how few 
comparatively do so. How few are there that have not 
mostly either the dark, or the dull leaden-grey side of life 
turned towards them ; so that they would likely enough starve 
if they could find no food but in the sights and sounds that lie 
around them. But, happily, there is for each one, in propor- 
tion as his eyes are open, a beauty, a wisdom, a goodness, 
which comes to him from within, and makes him independent 
of the darkness and evil without. I do not mean that he can 
dispense with any of the outward influences of this world as 
his teachers ; but, like all good teachers, their use and end is 
to lead him to something else ; to make him independent of 
them finally ; not to let him rest in them, however beautiful 
and noble. 

But must not an influence which is to have any living 
power over our hearts and lives be a personal one ? Does 
pantheism possess such a power? To a highly cultivated 
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mind, no doubt, science and art, especially the last — painting, 
poetry, music — are to a certain extent what human affection 
is to all men ; yet even to such a mind these can offer only a 
faint reflection of the higher love. Can the pantheist, with 
all his culture and refinement, make the one stand to him in 
the stead of the other ? Could he, even if art and life were 
more what he wished them to be ? Many of his words would 
seem to me to say not. Then is it possible that pantheism 
should ever become a religion for mankind ? Of course I 
understand that he does not exclude what is beautiful in 
human nature from the sphere of such a religion; but I 
conceive that he does not attribute to it any special power or 
worth, in virtue of what I have tried to express by the word 
personal? And is not God the more than, yet the only, 
realisation of all that is best, and that we most yearn for in 
human nature ? 

That passage in Goethe's poem, in which Faust explains 
and defends his idea of religion to Gretchen, when she 
reproaches him with his want of religion, is, I imagine, a 
very fine expression of what the pantheist thinks. Yet is 
not all that more a religion of the imagination than of the 
soul, or even of the heart ? Would it carry common men 
through the storms of life ? Did it even do this for Faust ? 

Dogmatic Belief : — ^The teaching of Christ calls out from 
the hearts of men immense sympathy and love, especially 
because of its extreme simplicity and utter freedom from 
dogma. Nevertheless it would perhaps have been im- 
possible that his teaching should have lived as it has, if 
retained in that simple, pure, and entirely undogmatic form 
which he gave to it. Was it not needful in past time, and is 
it not apparently even now to a certain extent needful, that 
spiritual truth should have a more material, absolute, and 
narrowly limited form, in order to be accepted and retained 
firmly by the mind ? 
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Victory over Evil : — Nothing would appear more evident 
than that human happiness, in man's present state, depends 
for its very existence on the presence of, and struggle with 
evil. What could perfection, and the absence of all evil be, 
to souls constituted like ours, but an empty void of nothing- 
ness, inanity, living death ? Is there anything so beautiful 
as the victory over evil ? Surely that feeling is made common 
and true for all humanity in the saying that there shall be 
more rejoicing over one sinner that is saved than over ninety- 
and-nine just persons. Who does not say Amen to that 
with his whole heart ? Then if evil has really its function in 
our life ; if it forms so great an element in our happiness, do 
we do well to speak as though its presence amongst us were 
a curse only ? 

It may be said that such a view of evil will meet the 
needs of a life free from sufferings and trials ; but that in the 
presence of real vice, disease, want, or anguish, it would break 
down. I do not believe that it would. I believe it would be 
the one thing to keep a man, so exposed to danger, from 
sinking. At any rate, it is quite the only view which enables 
us to look at vice with charity ; and surely to do that is not 
forbidden or unbeautiful. 



Philistinism : — I think what I seem to see about Jones, 
Brown, &c., is that underneath all that is so vulgar and trite 
and unheavenly, there is yet a something true and beautiful 
with which you must sympathise. I am ,sure it is so 
sometimes. Take even the cheesemonger at the corner. 
The smell of cheese is so strong that it overpowers the 
fragrance of some true and fine affection, which you would 
find that man to possess, if any circumstance powerful enough 
to call it out should arise. It is not the first which makes up 
his individual being, but the last. The first belongs to his 
life here and his shop ; the last to his life in eternity. 
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RoMOLA : — It would be scarcely just to say that Tito is an 
illustration of that theory of life which looks to immediate 
and sensuous happiness as better than pain or privation, the 
only true preparation for a higher kind of happiness hereafter; 
for although his character and fate seem to bring out in strong 
light the weak point of such a theory, yet I do not for an 
instant suppose that every one who holds it is necessarily 
base in soul, nay, I know that it is not so. 

In any case Romola's phases of feeling are highly 
instructive, because very true. Her early life was eminently 
classical in its mental type ; yet it was dry and lacked joy and 
lustre, until she loved; then, her happiness seemed perfect. 
But when the joy was taken from her, she could not simply 
go back again into the old life ; and only when Savonarola 
taught her to look at pain from a new point of view, did she 
see, though with doubt and repulsion now and then, that there 
was a great something that her former life had lacked entirely. 
Her early character would seem essentially, at least in some 
respects, masculine ; her after life as entirely womanly. Yet 
I cannot see but that she is nobler and grander far in the end 
than in the beginning. 

Romola says : — " We can only have the highest happiness, 
such as goes along with being a great man, by having wide 
thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the world as well as 
ourselves ; and this sort of happiness often brings so much 
pain with it, that we can only tell it from pain by its being 
what we would choose before everything else, because our 
souls see it is good. There are so many things wrong and 
difBcult in the world, that no man can be great — he can hardly 
keep himself from wickedness — unless he gives up thinking 
much about pleasure or rewards, and gets strength to endure 
what is hard and painful." 

These words are good and wise; eminently true and 
helpful for all time and all circumstances, little as well as 
great. 
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Manner and Matter : — No doubt the peculiar power 
that lies in manner, of utterance or language, is a genuine 
and legitimate thing. Its force is of the very essence of the 
individual, subtle and proportionately intense ; but then, 
perhaps for that very reason, evanescent. And the more the 
manner is reduced to a question of mere personality, the 
more evanescent it will be. There is manner of person, and 
manner of mind; the last shows itself often strikingly in 
writing, quite unaided by any influence of voice, feature, or 
gesture ; and is just in that proportion, though less intense 
and immediately irresistible, more valuable, and more lasting, 
because more independent of that which is always changing 
and dying, than the manner which lives in speech and look 
and bodily movement. And surely the thoughts which live 
for ever are those which outgrow in their greatness all 
necessity of help from manner of one kind or another. So, all 
scientific thought, though it may gain an immediate and 
temporary charm from the manner in which it is enunciated, 
possesses its real power and beauty in its own absolute truth 
and wisdom; and will win admiration and enthusiasm, 
however poor in manner be he who teaches it. So, I incline 
to think that the plays of Shakespeare, for instance — though 
not without a very powerful element of maimer — owe their 
universality and imperishableness to the fact that manner, 
which is mutable and finite, a thing of the moment, is in 
them secondary ; their real greatness of power and influence 
residing in the thought or the feeling which is for all men and 
all time. 

And again, if I must find a reason why most of the modem 
poets and painters yield so little satisfaction, I should say it 
is because they put manner in the place of matter, and hence 
subside necessarily, at last, into trickiness. I do not mean 
that any creation of humanity, material or other, can be 
freed from that expression of individual limitation which we 
call manner; any more than, within the experience of this life, 
the soul can exist apart from the body. But just as in this case 
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the body may be made subservient, in order that the soul may 
be all in all, or the relation may be exactly reversed, so in the 
question of manner and matter ; and in either case the results 
will be in accordance. 

Intellect and Emotion : — I cannot feel or believe that 
intellect is the one thing needful. I do not see the possibility 
of separating ultimately intellect from emotion, any more 
than of separating form from colour. But if they are to be 
separated, in the only way that seems to me possible ; that is, 
if we are to concentrate attention upon one to the exclusion 
of the other for the time (and it can be only for the time), 
then the emotional appears to me, if one can lyiake a 
comparison at all, the higher element. Emotion would seem 
to be the steam, the life, the motive power; whilst intellect 
is but the machine, the body, the instrument. Intellect will 
fit a man for great things ; but he will not move a muscle to 
accomplish them, until emotion stirs up life in him. Truth is 
a glorious thing ; but do we not often enough in our enthusiasm 
and worship, include not only truth itself, but also love of 
truth, which is surely as different as fire from coal ? It is 
better, more beautiful, more beneficent, to love with one*s whole 
heart an imperfect fraction of truth, than to possess (if that 
were even possible) the whole of truth, without loving it. 

The fact is that, fortunately, we can seldom — never in- 
deed, I suppose, entirely — sever truth and the emotions it 
arouses in all minds of any worth. But the two may exist in 
various proportions, so that there may be minds having much 
skill to perceive truth, but perceiving and receiving it coldly, 
without love; whilst others, having much less breadth of 
grasp, yet give to that which they do comprehend and believe 
a vital energy and force of action which accomplishes much ; 
sometimes in the wrong direction, but even so, better than to 
accomplish nothing at all. I hold error itself to be better 
than stagnation ; for error has life, and will call truth into 
life, but stagnation is death. 
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A nation or an individuality, it matters not which, that 
feels strongly and is roused to passion and action by a moral 
conviction and emotion, even though it be in error, is surely, 
in some respects, in better plight than one in which intellectual 
activity is so strong as to paralyse moral action. 

E. B. DREWRY. 
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A WALK ON THE BRIGHTON DOWNS. 

Recollections of the Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

The following are notes of a conversation with the Rev. 
Frederick William Robertson, during a Walk on the Brighton 
Downs, in the Autumn of the year 1852. They may have 

« 

some interest for the reader, notwithstanding their possible 
verbal inaccuracy. 

Speaking of those Downs Robertson said : It is the custom 
to abuse the country around Brighton as being dull and un- 
interesting ; indeed, as ugly. I cannot understand this. There 
seems to me an exquisite beauty in these hills, with their 
yellow corn-fields lying spread out in sun and shade, and the 
bright blue of the sea beyond, and the clear fresh air every- 
where. And even when the land is bare of the green of 
Summer and the yellow of Autumn, these hills have yet fair 
shadows, forms, and tones of colour, all their own, and full of 
beauty. I will not call the Downs dull and uninteresting; 
still less will I call them ugly. I will not allow that they are 
without a beauty, in their own kind, equal to that of the more 
wooded inland scenery. There is no quarter of the earth that 
is not beautiful. 

Presently he spoke of College Life ; I was then at 
Cambridge. He said, some thought that too much time and 
interest were given to " boating." He was by no means sure 
it was so. It was a great mistake to regard this as merely an 
exercise and an amusement ; he believed it had a powerful 
influence on the after character of the men. It gave them 
pluck, endurance and self-control, and called up the spirit of 
enterprise and emulation ; all which qualities became thus, to 
some extent, instinctive, in after life. Such qualities in a 

N 
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clergyman were always of great value, and at the present time, 
of a very especial value. In " boating " there was an open-air, 
rapid-moving aspect, most healthy for mind as well as body. 

I then introduced the subject of Sermons, and their 
preparation ; my own Ordination being not far distant. I 
asked advice as to books to read. First and foremost he 
mentioned John Henry Newman's six volumes of Parochial 
Sermons. He said he had read and re-read them, and gained 
much from them. He enlarged on their clear, forcible, pure 
style; their deep heart-searching character; their keen 
sundering of flesh and spirit ; their utter rooting up of all 
hypocrisy, cant and worldliness ; their soul-piercing yet soul- 
strengthening influence. He commended them most warmly. 

Next he named Tennyson's " In Memoriam " as a book he 
almost knew by heart, as a profound record of spiritual 
struggles, a confession of Christian faith, true to its day 
and time ; searching and inquiring, yet believing and loving. 
And much more he said in a spirit of fervent admiration. 

Other books were mentioned; amongst them, Maurice's 
works, of which he held a high opinion. But he strenuously 
inculcated caution against adopting that entire system of 
thought and reasoning ; against, in fact, becoming Maurician 
in any complete and absolute sense. 

Robertson then began to speak of his own sermons at 
Trinity Chapel : how hard it was not to be understood ; how 
still harder to be utterly misunderstood ; and how this was 
his lot. He said that many who were his admirers, as well 
as those who were not his admirers, did not understand him ; 
those who did really see, feel and believe with him were but 
the few. He could fill waste-paper baskets with letters, both 
anonymous and signed, which charged him with every con- 
ceivable opposite belief; very especially with Mariolatry and 
Infidelity. He added, that though a man ought to go on 
uttering what truth he could as he could, yet the folly and 
uncharitableness of these incessant accusations were to him a 
sad trial of courage and perseverance. 
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He went on to say that to be a popular preacher in any 
sense was not, for a sensitive man, a matter for much 
rejoicing. It was full of trials and snares ; it made bitter 
enemies. Popular preachiug seemed to fail in imparting that 
truth and benefit to the many which might have been looked 
for from it ; it led too' often but to confusion and misunder- 
standing. 

Then he passed from this seemingly too saddening subject 
to cheerful talk about the study of nature — birds, beasts, 
fishes, creeping things, and things without life; of all which 
he possessed a very extensive knowledge. From these again 
he went on to speak of dear friends at Brighton and elsewhere ; 
seemingly as much chosen from among the poor as from among 
the rich. And thus, he talking on in his quiet unobtrusive 
manner, we made our way back, and parted. 

But the recollection of this man ; his delicate, almost 

feminine, face, his nervously bright eye, his slight frame, his 

thin black frock-coat flying free to the winds, his chest 

unprotected, the white shirt all open to the weather, his 

musical voice, and the words he so calmly spoke ; all have 

preserved, vividly, the memory of that Walk on the Brighton 

Downs. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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CHANGE AND PERPETUITY. 

There is a great deal, both in the Natural and Spiritual 
world, to lead the mind to a belief that all is in a state of 
continuous change, that nothing is fixed and lasting; and 
thus to weaken the sense of security and responsibility, and 
of faith in the eternal providence of God. 

For instance, in the Natural world, there is the ever con- 
tinued change of season. In winter, when all nature looks 
dark and dead and lifeless, we know that there will shortly be 
a change ; we already see, in thought, the shooting forth of 
myriads of green buds, and the opening out of these into 
thick foliage, teeming with fresh life. And spring time has 
hardly come, before we dream of summer flowers clothing the 
earth with bright colour. In summer, the thought hurries on 
to autumn fruits and changing leaves. And we have scarcely 
entered that fair time when winter is again with us, spreading 
its bare branches everywhere, and frosting them with sparkling 
crystals. 

So it is with the alternation of day and night; day 
changing into night, night into day, unrestingly. — As it is 
said in Faust : " Rapid, inconceivably rapid, the pomp of the 
earth revolves ; the brightness of Paradise alternates with deep 
fearful night." — And every hour brings with it its own sweet 
aspect : sunrise, noon, sunset, moon and stars, in ever renewed 
variety of beauty. 

So it is with the children of men. The youth of to-day, 
the infant of yesterday, the man of to-morrow, gives place to a 
new generation coming on ; life is swallowed up in death, death 
is the precursor of new life, in an endless stream. So it is 
in man's individual experience ; his thought and feeling and 
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reason and taste and powers growing and changing ; the old 
giving place to new, the past lost in the present, the future 
looked forward to because it is a change. So it is with man- 
kind : habits, customs, commerce, government, relation of 
classes, all in one continuous change and movement, advance 
or decay. 

Hence we instinctively look for change ; and if the change 
does not come so quickly as we anticipate, then we are 
astonished. It is permanency of any kind which is the 
surprise ; change is but in the order of things. 

Yet, behind all this so evident change, there is that which 
changes not. The earth pursues her appointed path in the 
heavens, and the moon her's. The stars shine ever, as on 
the first day. The sun, which now casts his shadow, with 
splendid indifference as to whether of chimney-pots across our 
street pavements, or of mountain heights across fruitful vales, 
is that same sun which lighted the children of Israel in their 
battles with the Canaanites ; that same sun which made 
intolerable the burden and heat of the day to the slave -builders 
of the Pyramids ; that same sun in whose rays huge monsters 
basked, ages before man trod this earth. Laws, too, of life 
and health and social existence and universal progress : these 
change not. 

Hence in th^ Natural world behind this seeming universal 
change, there is a condition of perpetuity. 

Again, in the Spiritual world, there is the same seeming 
universal change, with yet a God governing all, whose name 
is : ''I am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End ; 
the same yesterday, to-day and for ever; I change not.** 
The same seeming change, we say. The Protestant of to-day 
was the Catholic of yesterday ; the Protestant himself indeed 
now passing through changes which make it hard for him to 
realise his own identity. What he will find himself presently 
he cannot tell, beyond this, that he will find himself changed. 
But the Catholic, he too has changed since the days of the 
early Christian martyrs. These again were the offspring of the 
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Jew and Gentile world. The Jew, too, was not born such, 
but appeared quite another manner of man when a child of 
Israel in the wilderness ; as this one again differed from the 
patriarch, tending his sheep-folds, such as Abraham. The 
whole record of the Religious world, whether Jew, Gentile or 
Christian, is a record of change. And yet, as we said, behind 
this change is the unchangeable — the eternal laws of right and 
wrong, of truth and error, of self and self-sacrifice, of good 
and evil ; the ever continued struggle in the soul and life of 
man to ** understand what the will of the Lord is ;" and 
knowing it, to ** do His will on earth as it is done in heaven.*' 

Here, in the presence of these ever-abiding laws, all 
barriers of partition between creed and race are broken down ; 
whether of Jew or Gentile, bond or free, Catholic or Protestant. 
Here, all mankind stand together on the platform of life as 
children of the one unchangeable Father, 

It would be well that this principle of perpetuity, in our 

« 

Natural and Spiritual world, should come to the forefront of 
our belief, to heal our party strifes, to humble our spiritual 
pride, and to unite us in one common brotherhood as sons of 
the Most High. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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PARISH WORK. 

The Number of Communicants, and the Offertories, for 
the three months succeeding those in our last statement, are 
as follows : — 



1872. 
May, 


Communicants. 
283 


Offertory. 
£ 5. d. 

56 6 10 


June, 


276 


74 4 5 


July, 


214 


52 I I 



773 ; gi82 12 4 

The corresponding return for the previous year was : — 



1871. 
May, 


Communicants. 

154 


Offertory. 

£ 5. d, 

26 13 9 


June, 


105 


25 4 


July, 


125 


32 I 7i 



384 £83194* 

The figures in the following months have been considerably 
lower, due to the season of the year. 

Our New Schools in Dean Street are now open. That 
large building, well known in the old days as CaldwelPs 
Dancing Rooms, has been entirely remodelled by Mr, 
Blomfield, the architect, as a vast National School, of three 
floors, for infants, girls and boys respectively. 

These Schools are fortunate in being under the manage- 
ment of a local Committee, formed of well-to-do men of 
business in the parish. The members of this Committee 
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have shown the keenest interest in the work ; by canvassing 
for subscriptions ; by carefully, from time to time, inspecting 
the works ; and by using their experience as business men in 
all the detail of the arrangements. We have thus obtained 
Schools in which the appointments and fittings are of the 
completest kind. But our Committee have not stopped here ; 
they have further gone into the question of rate of School 
payments, rules, instruction and discipline. And it is their 
full intention to continue this supervision, and thus to do 
their utmost to make the Schools, in all respects, of the 
best possible kind. 

The value of this lay interest, business power, and joint 
control is not easily to be over-rated. We have thus not 
only escaped many serious errors into which we should 
undoubtedly otherwise have fallen ; but we have also gained 
that wisdom and security which are derived from a multitude 
of counsellors. 

If our clergy understood their own interest, and that of 
their parishes, they would do their very utmost to obtain lay 
help, counsel and interest, in every department of their work. 
The business mind and lay mind are a most desirable adjunct 
to the professional and clerical mind, in all matters of Parish 
Work. The Church of England has lost much from the 
neglect of this aid ; a discovery she is slowly and sorrowfully 
arriving at. Why are our clergy so timid of what they please 
to call ** lay interference ? " We are rejoiced to see that, at 
the present time, both our Archbishop and our Bishop are 
using their utmost endeavour to break down this unfortunate 
prejudice. 

Our School children now enjoy in their new buildings 
plenty of light, air, and room ; in all which the old buildings 
were sadly deficient. The result in the children's cheerful- 
ness, brightness, cleanliness, and energy, is most marked ; 
indeed, as some have said, they do not seem the same 
children. And their teachers, with this new promise of 
success, bear testimony to a similar renewed life. But 
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although the change in the buildings is much, more perhaps 
than can be well realised, this is by no means all. It will be 
seen by the list of subjects published in the Notice of 
Services and Schools, that we offer to each child a really 
liberal education ; and this quite irrespective of station and 
grade. There is no child in the Parish who, now, need go 
ignorant, not merely of reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
of the laws of health, physical and moral, and of some 
knowledge in drawing, history, and French. 

Further we have established a Library for our Schools, of 
books of real interest and amusement, such as we ourselves 
like to read, and not of the doubtfully profitable, and not 
doubtfully dull sort, such as too often form School and Parish 
libraries ; books feeble in sentiment, strained and false in 
moral teaching, so-called religious ; books which rarely make 
anyone the better, but often the worse, by leading, as they 
undoubtedly do, to the conviction that there is an indissoluble 
connection between goodness and insipidity. The books we 
have selected are not of this kind ; but what are called secular 
works, mainly stories, social, historical, and dramatic, by 
well-known authors. These books the children will be sure 
to read. And we may fairly hope that they will thus acquire 
a taste for good literature, and a distaste for bad ; in the place 
of no taste or a vicious taste. 

May we not say, without boasting, that the Parish of Soho 
has made some way at least in its Schools ? 

Our Classes are doing well. The Mothers* Meeting is 
as formerly, our best success. It is the least capable of abuse ; 
and proves a valuable feeder of our other work. Here, we 
really get to know something of our poor; their worth or 
sometimes, unhappily, their want of worth. 

Our Sunday Schools are also flourishing. The Upper 
Vestry School, as- we still name it, though now transferred to 
the new buildings, continues to go on both brightly and 
smoothly. The classes fill without pressure, and the 
teachers work in the most friendly and hearty manner both 

o 
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amongst themselves and with their pupils. The secret of the 
success would seem to be the freedom of individual action 
which is adopted ; and hence the full scope for personal 
interest. Rules are well, but narrow rules in a Sunday 
School are a great mistake. 

In conclusion, we should not be doing right to leave the 
impression that all our Parish Work is a pure success, and 
free from any marks of failure and disappointment. There 
must always be some side of error in the workers ; zeal will 
sometimes flag or want discretion ; and no doubt our own 
Parish has its full share of such failings. 

C. ANDERSON. 
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APPENDIX. 



Notice of Services, Classes, Clubs, and Schools. 



SERVICES. 

* 

Sunday. 
Holy Communion, 8 a.m. 

Morning Prayer and Holy Communion (Full Choral), and Sermon, ii a.m. 

Litany and Catechising, 3.30 p.m. 

Evening Prayer (Full Choral), and Sermon, 7 p.m. 

Week-days. 
Morning Prayer, g a.m. 

Evening Prayer, 5 p.m. except on Wednesday. 

Wednesday and Friday : Litany and Catechising, 11.30 a.m. 

Wednesday: Evening Prayer (Full Choral), and Sermon, 8 p.m. 

Festivals. 

The Greater Festivals : Holy Communion, 8 a.m. 

Morning Prayer, and Holy Communion (Full Choral), and Sermon, 11 a.m. 

Evening Prayer (Full Choral), and Sermon, 7 p.m. 

The Lesser Festivals : Holy Communion, 8 a.m. 
Morning Prayer, 9 a.m. Evening Prayer, 5 p.m. 

The Wednesday Evening Choral Service with Sermon is specially 
arranged for the convenience of the poor, and of those who are engaged in 
business during the day. The whole Service does not exceed one hour. 
The Sermon is made short and simple, and is generally extempore. 



CLASSES. 

Sunday, 8.15 p.m. in the Churcht Full Choral Rehearsal, conducted 
by Mr. Barnby. — To which all the Members of the Congregation are 
invited, that they may learn to do well their share of work in singing 
Songs of Praise to the glory of God, and to the edifying of their fellow 
worshippers. 
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CLA SSES. — {continued,) 

Monday, 6 p.m. in Upper Vestry ^ A Mothers' Meeting.— The main 
objects of which are : To bring the poorer Mothers into friendly intercourse 
with the Clergy and Lay Helpers of the Parish, to get to know their wants, 
and to provide them with Clothing at Cost Price. 

Monday, 8.30 p.m. in Upper Vestry^ A Young Men's Discussion 
Class, conducted by Rev. C. Anderson. — For the discussion of Elementary 
Science, History, Politics, Art, Morals, and General Literature. 

Tuesday, 8.30 p.m. in Upper Vestry ^ A Bible Class. — For Reading 
and Explaining the Holy Scriptures, for singing Hymns, for Meeting the 
Clergy, and for Christian Social Gathering. 

CLUBS. 

Tuesday, 12 noon, in Upper Vestry, A Savings Bank.— Payments 
are made from a Penny upwards. Four per cent, interest is given on sums 
under £$. At present there are between 600 and 700 Members. 

The Mothers' Club.— The payments are collected during the visits 
of the Mission Woman. 

There is also a District Visiting Society, and a Maternity Society, of 
which a yearly Report is published. 

SCHOOLS. 

Week-days. 

Subjects of Instruction : — Reading, Spelling, Dictation, Grammar, 
Composition, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Mensuration, Algebra, 
History, Geography, Physiology, Drawing, Music, and Drill. French is 
taught for 2d, extra weekly. 

Hours op Attendance : — Boys and Girls, 9.30 to 12.30, and 2 to 4.30. 
Infants, 9.30 to 12.15, and 2 to 4.15. 

Payment :— Boys and Girls, 3<f., 4<f., and 6</. weekly. Infants, zd. 
weekly. 

Sundays. 

Hours of Attbndanob: — Boys, 9.50 and 2.45. Girls and Younger 
Boys, 3. 

•• Upper Vestry School " (held in new buildings). Boys and Girls, 
9.50 and 3. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 



PUBLISHED BT 



Henby S. King & Co. 



Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. have the pleasure to 
announce that in future the following Periodicals will be 
published by them. 

I 

THE DAY OF BEST. A New Illustrated Journal. Price Id. 
Weekly. [Will commence at Christmas. 

II 
THE CONTEMPOEAET BE7IEW. Theological, Literary, 

and Social. Price 2a. 6d. Monthly. 

[A New Volume begins December 1872. 

ni 

THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. Light and Choice. 

Price Is. Monthly. [A New Volume begins January 1873. 
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GOOD THINGS for the Young of all Ages. Edited by 
Gboroe Macdonald, and illustrated by the best Artists. Price 6^. 
Monthly. [A New Volume began November 1872. 



Books Published by Henry S. King &• Co. 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 



I 

THE TOUNG LIFE EQTnPPIHG ITSELF FOR OOD'S 

8EBVIGE. Being Five Sermons preached b«fore the UniTersity of 
Cambridge in November 1872. By the Bev. J. C. Yauohan, D.D^ 
Master of the Temple. 

n 
A CHKISTMAS COUNTRY CAROL. 

By the Author of • Ginx's Baby.' 

On the \Oth December wiU de publishedt price Is. 

LITTLE HODOE. By Edward Jenkins, Author of ' Ginx's 
Baby.* 

ni 

WOBKS BT THB SAME AXJTHOB. 

OIHX'S BABY. [Twenty-ninth Edition in a few daye^ 

IV 

LOED BAKTAM. [Sixth Edition in a few days. 

V 

LIJCHMEE AlTD DILLOO. A Study of West Indian Life. 

[In tTanuary. 

VI 

A LEOAL HANDBOOK. [To be published shortly. 

VII 

MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE. Two 

vols, crown 8vo. 

vin 

ESS ATS BT WILLIAM GODWIN, Author of 'Pohtical 

Justice ' &c. Now first collected. One vol. crown Svo. 

IX 

ARABIC STORIES AND LEGENDS. Translated from the 

Originals by Mrs. Godfbet Clbrk. 

X 

PERSIAN POEMS. Translated by Lieut. Norton Powlett. 

XI 

A WINTER IN MOROCCO. By Amelia Perrier, Author of 

' A Good Match.' Illustrated. 

XII 

EGYPT AS IT IS. By HeiT H. Stephan, the German Post- 
master-General. Translated from the German. With a new Map of 
the Country. 
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xin 

JIJLIAir HAWTHORNE BRESSANT. A Romance. By 
Son of the late Nathaniel Hawthorne. Two vols, crown 8yo. 

xnr 

CALDEROK.— THE PTTRGATORT OF ST. PATRICK— 

TEE WONDEBFUL HAGICIAV— UPE 18 A DBEAH. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of Calderon by Dsnis FlobbiTcb Macabtht. 

XV 

A splendidly Illustrated Edition of 

WILLIAM CTJLLEir BRTAFT'S POEMS. Collected and 
arranged by the Author. 

XTl 

A Pocket Edition of 

WILLIAM CTJLLEN BRTAHrS POEMS. Beautifully 

printed. 
xvn 

THE GREAT DITTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacob de Liefde. 

Illustrated. 

XTHI 

BOKHARA: ITS HISTORT AND CONQIJEST. By Pro- 

fessor Armintus Vambbbt, of the University of Pesth. Author of 

* Travels in Central Asia' &c. Demy 8vo. 

XIX 

GOETHE'S FAUST. A New Translation. By the Rev. C. K. 
Paul. Crown 8vo. . 

XX 

LIFE : Conferences delivered at Toulouse. By the Rev. PiRE 
Lacobdaibb, of the order of Friar Preachers. Translated from the 
French, with the Author's permission, by a Tertiary of the same order. 
Crown 8vo. 

XXI 

FIELD AND FOREST RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST IN 

NEW BBUNSWIGE. By Br. A. Lbith Adams, F.K.S. &c. Demy 
•Svo. Illustrated. 

xxn 

THE TASMANIAN LILT. By James Bonwick. [ShoHly. 

XXIII 

IMPERIAL GERMANY. By Frederic Martin, Author of 

* The Statesman's Year-Book ' &c. 

XXIV 

PANDURANO HARI^ A Tale of Mahratta Life sixty years 
ago. Edited, from the edition of 1826, by Sir Hbnby Babtlb £. 
Fbbbb, G.C.S.I., K.C.B. 

XXV 

REMINISCENCES OF TRA7ANC0RE. By the Bev. Richard 

Collins. Illustrated. 

XXVI 

AN ARABIC AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF THE 

EOBAH'. By Major J. Pbnbicb. Post 4to, 
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Books Published by Henry S, King &» Co. 

WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 



PHTSICS AND POLITICS. By Walter Bagehot. Crown 
8yo. price 4«. Being Vol. II. of the International Scientific Series. 

n 

WORDS AHD WORKS IH A LONDON PARISH. By the 

Key. 0. Andbbson, M.A. Bemy 8yo. 6s, 

ni 

A MEMOIR OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, with Stories 

now first Published in this Country. By H. A. Pagb. Large post 8vOb 
78. 6d. 

IV 

STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. By B. Montgomerie 

Bankino. Crown Sto. 6«. 

The Sbten Stbbams abb r 

Sir Urre of Hongaiy. 



Cupid and Psyche. 
The Life of St. Eustace. 
Alexander and Lodowick. 



Isabella ; or, The Pot of Basil. 
The Marriage of Belphegor. 



Fulgencius. 

' Out of all old lore I have chosen seven books as setting forth seven following 
stages of time, and from each of these have taken what seemed to me the best 
thing, so that any man may judge, and, if it please him, trace it to its source.' — 
Eartract from Preface. 

V 

REPTTBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. Illustrated by the political 

history of the United States. Including a corresponlence with M. 
Lonis Blanc By Moncubb D. Conwat. Crown Svo. 5s. 

VI 

HEALTH AND DISEASE AS INFLUENCED BT THE 

DAILT, SEASONAL, AKD OTHEB CTOLICAL CHAHOES IH THE 
HUMAN 8TSTEM. By Dr. Edwasd Smith, F.E.S. A New Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

vn 

PRACTICAL DIETART FOR FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AND 

THE LABOUBING GLASSES. By Dr. Edward Smith, F.K.a A 
New Edition. Price Zs. Sd. 

VIII 

CABINET PORTRAITS. Sketches of Statesmen. By 
T. Wemtss Ebid. One vol. crown 870. 7«. 6d. [Just out. 

Mr. Gladstone. — Mr. Disraeli. — The Earl of Derby. — Mr. Lowe. — Mr. Harch-. 
— Mr. Bright. — Eari Granville. — Lord Cairns. — ^Marquis of Hartington. — Mr. 
Wilson- Patten. — The Eari of Carnarvon. — Earl Bussell. — Lord John Manners. — 
Mr. CardweU. — Lord Hatherley. — Mr. Henley. — The Duke of Argyll.— Sir 
St^ord Northcote. — Earl Gre^-. — Marquis of Salisbury. — Duke of Richmond. — 
Lord Westbury. — Mr. Forster. — Mr. Newdegate. — Sir Roundell Palmer.-— 
Lord Lytton. — Late Earl of Derby. — Late Earl of Clarendon. 
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IX 

CONSTTMPTIOir IN ITS EAELT AITO BEMEDIABLB 

STAGES. By Dr. Edwabd Smith, F.B.S. A New Edition. 7«. Se?. 



THE ENGLISH CONSTITXrriON. By Walter Bagehot. 

A New Edition, revised and corrected, with an Introductory Difiserta- 
tion on recent changes and events. Crown 8vo. la, Qd, 

zi 

BRIEFS ANB PAPEBS. Being Sketches of the Bar and 

the Press. By Two Idle Apprentices. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. [Just out. 

Our Leading Columns. — Our Special Correspondent — Onr Own Reporter. — ■ 
In the Gallery. — Our Special Wire. — The Story of the Fogborough Englishman. 
— In the Temple. — ^Westminster Hall.— On Circuit. — l^issors and Paste. — A 
Rising Junior. — Country Sessions. — An Eminent Leader. — Lincoln's Inn. — ^At 
the Old Bailey. 

xn 

80LBIEBINO ANB SCBIBBLINO. By Archibald Forbes, 

of the Daik/ Nefos, Author of ' My Experience of the War between 
France and Germany.' Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, [Just <mt. 

A Penny a Day — ^The Christmas Cattle Market— Soldiers' Wives.— The 
Story of the * Megasra.' — In a Military Prison. — German War Prayers. — Flogged. 
Sunday Afternoon at Guy's. — Butcher Jack's Stoxy. — Bummarees. — A Deserter's 
Stor^'. — Lions and Lion-Tamers. — Our March on Brighton.— Catsmeat — ^Army 
Crimes and Punishments. — ^Whisky. — ^Furs. — Some Christmases. 

xni 

MEMOIES OF LEONORA CHRISTINA, Daughter of Chris- 
tian IV. of Denmark. Written during her imprisonment in the Blue 
Tower of the Boyal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663-1685. Translated by 
F. E. BunnAtt (Translator of Grimm* s *Life of Miohad Angdo* ^€.\, 
With an Autotype Portrait of the Princess. Medium 8vo. \2s, 6d. 

XIV 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. UETITIA BOOTHBT. Written by 

Herself in the year 1775. Edited by Whxiam Clabk Busskll, 
Author of * The Book of Authors ' &c. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

XV 

THE FORMS OF WATER IN RAIN ANB RIVERS, 

ICE AUD GLACIEBS. With 32 Illustrations. By J. Ttkdaix, 
LL.D., P.R.S. Being Vol, I. of The International Scientific Series, 
Price bs, 

t^ Prospectuses of the Series may be had of the publishers. 
For full announcement of the Series, see the end of this Catalogue. 

XVI 

MEMORIES OF VILLIERSTOWN. By C. S. J. Crown Svo. 
With Frontispiece. 5s, 
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xvn 

CHAHOE OF AIR AHD SCENE ; A Physician's Hints about 
Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions for 
Health in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering-places of France 
(inland and seaward), Switzerland, Ck>rBica, and the Mediterranean. 
By Dr. Alphonsb Donmb. Large post 8vo. Price 9«. 

Utility of Hygifene.— The Hygifene of the Four Seasons.— Exercise and 
Travels for Health.— Mineral Waters.— Sea Baths.— Hydro-Therapeutics. — 
Hygifene of the Lungs.— Hygifene of the Teeth — Hygifene of the Stomach.— 
Hygiene of the Eyes.— Hygi^e of Nervous Women.— The Toilet and Dress.— 
Notes on Fever. 

* A useful and pleasantly written book, containing many valuable hints on 
the general management of health from a shrewd and experienced medical 
man/ — Graphic, 

xvin 

Second Edition. 

SEPTIlUUS: a Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorns, Author 
of ' The Scarlet Letter,* ' Transrormation,' &c. One volume, crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt, 9«. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this work. It was the last thing the author 
wrote, and he may be said to have died as he finished it. 

The AthentBum says that * the book is full of Hawthorne's most characteristic 
writing. 

' One of the best examples of Hawthorne's writing ; every page is impressed 
with Ms peculiar view of thought, conveyed in his own familiar way.' — Post. 

XIX 

Price Sixpence. 

LONDON MIXTTJEE, the CHEI8TMAS NUMBEE of « GOOD 

THINGS.' By the Author of 'Lilliput Lev6e,' the Author of 'The 
Boys of Axleford,' and the Author of * King George's Middy ;' and 
illustrated by Astuub Huohbs, Ebnbst Gbisbt, and W. J. Wdsgand. 

[Now ready, 

XX 

TBE PELICAN PAPEBS. Reminiscences and Remains of 
a Dweller in the Wilderness. By Jambs A. Noble. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

XXI 

Second Edition. 

HERMANN AOHA : an Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford 
Palobave, Author of 'Travels in Central Arabia' &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 18«. 

' Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents : the youn^ will take to it for 
its love portions, the older for its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab 
philosophy.' — AtheruBum. 

* The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite 
simplicity and purity of the love portion. There is a positive fragrance as of 
newly-mown hay about it« as compared with the aritificiidly perfumed passions 
which are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their 
endless volumes.' — Observer. 
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XXII 

A TBEATISE OK BELAPSING FEVEB. By R. T. Lyons, 

Assistant-Surgeon Bengal Axmy. Small po«t 8vo. 7«. 6^. 

xxin 

SOEMAN . MACLEOD, D.D. : a Contribution towards hi« 
Biography. By Alexakdbb Staahan. 1«. 

*J^ Reprinted, vdth nomeroas Additions and many Illustrations from Sketches 
l>y Dr. Macleod, from the Contemporary Beview, 

XXIV 

LIVES OF ENGLISH POPXILAB LEADERS. No. 1. Stephen 

Langton. By C. Edmund Maurice. Crown ^vo. 7*. Bd, 

'The volume contains many interesting details, including some important 
documents. It will amply repay those who read it, whether as a chapter of the 
constitutional history of Englaoid or as the life of a great Englishman.' — 
Spectator. 

' Mr. Maurice has written a very interesting book, which may be read with 
equal pleasure and pro£t.' — Morning PosL 

XXV 

Second Edition. 

THOTJOHTS FOE THE TIMES. By the Rev. H. B. Haweis, 

M.A., Author of ' Music and Morals ' &c. Crown 8vo. Ts, 6d. 

Introductoby.— I. The Liberal Clergy. God. — II. Ck>ncoption. III. Ex- 
perience. Christianity. — IV. Character. V. History. Thb Bible. — ^VL 
Essence. VII. Doctrine. The Articles. — ^VIII. The Trinitv. Original Sin. 
IX. Predestination. The Church. Life. — X. Pleasure. XI. Sacrifice. Wor- 
ship. — ^XII. The Lord's Day. XIII. Preaching. Conclusion.— XIV. The 
Law of Progress. 

XXVI 

SIX PIUVT COUNCIL JUBaMENTS — 1850-1872. , Anno- 

tated by W. G-. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 9*. 

1. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter. — 2. Westerton v, Liddell. — 3. Williams ». 
Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. Fendal. — i. Martin v. Mackonochie.— 5. 
Hibbert r. Purchas. — 6. Sheppard ». Bennett. 

xxvu 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence and Conver- 
sations with Nassau W. Sbnio^ from 1833 to 1859. Edited by 
Mrs. M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 21*. 

* An extremely interesting book, and a singularly good illustration of the 
value which, even in an age of newspapers and magazines, memoirs have and 
will always continue to have for the purposes of history.' — Saturday Review. 

*A book replete with knowledge and thought.' — Quarterly Review. 

* Another of those interesting journals in which Mr. Senior has, as it were, 
crystallised the sayings of some of those many remarkable men with whom he 
came in contact.' — Jmtrning Post. 
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From the Author^s latest Stereotyped Edition, 

MISS TOXTMANS* FIB8T BOOK OF BOTANT. Deagned 

to Cultivate the Obaerring Powers of Childpen. New and Enlarged 
Edition, with 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo. be, 

XZIZ 

AN ESSAT as THE CTTLTUBE OE THE OBSEBTING 

P0WEB8 OF CHILDBEH, especially in connection with the Study 
of Botany. By Eliza A. Youmans, of New York. Edited, with 
Notes and a Supplement on the Extension of the Principle to 
Elementary Intellectual Training in General, by Joseph Patnb, 
Fellow of the College of Preceptors, Author of 'Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education ' &c. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

* The little book now under notice is expressly designed to make the earliest 
instruction of children a mental discipline. Miss Youmans presents in her 
work the ripe results of educational experience reduced to a system, wisely 
conceiving that an education — even the most elementary — ^should be regarded 
as a discipline of the mental powers, and that the facts of external nature 
supply the most suitable materials for this description in the case of children. 
She has applied that principle to the study of botany. This study, according 
to her just notions on the subject, is to be fundamentally based on the exercise 
of the pupU's own powers of observation. He is to see and examine the pro- 
perties of plants and flowers at first hand, not merely to be informed of what 
others have seen and examined.' — FaU Mall Gazette. 

XXX 

OVEB TOLCANOES; 0&, THBOTJGH FEAKCE ANB 

SPAIH IH 1871. By A. KufasuLAn. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

* The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his spirits are 
so fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you find your»^ inveigled into read- 
ing, for the thousand-and-first time, a description of a Spanish bull-fight.' — 
Illustrated London New». 

* The adventures of our tourists are related with a good deal of pleasantly' 
and humorous dash, which make the narrative agreeable reading.' — Publie 
Opinion. 

* A work which we cordially recommend, to such readers as desire to know 
something of Spain as she is to-day. Indeed^ so fresh and original is it, that 
we could have wished that it had been a bigger book than it is.' — Literary 
World. 

XXXI 

EOTTITD THE WOBXD IH 1870. A Volume of Travels, with 
Maps. By A. D. Cablislb, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

< Makes one understand how going round the world is to be done in the 
quickest and pleasantest manner, and how f^e brightest and most cheerful of 
travellers did it with eyes wide open and keen attention all on the alert, with 
ready sympathies, with the happiest facility of hitting upon the most interesting 
features of natu.*e and the most interesting characteristics of man, and idl for its 
own sake.' — Spectator. 

* We can only commend, which we do very heartily, an eminently sensible 
and readable book.' — Britith Quarterly Review, 
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XXXII 

Second Edition. 

IN QUEST OF COOLIES. A South Sea Sketch. By James 

L. A. HopB. Grown 870. with 15 Illustrations from Sketches hy the 
Author. Price 6«. 

' Mr. Hope*» description of the natives is gi-aphic and amusing, and the book 
is altogether well worthy of perusal.' — Standard, 

' Lively and clever sketches.' — AihentBum, 

* This agreeably written and amusingly illustrated volume.' — Public Opinion, 

XXXIIl 

Second Edition. 

THE NILE WITHOTJT A DBAOOMAN. By Frederic Eden. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6<i. 

* Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. Eden's example, and wish to 
see things with their own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter in Upper 
Egypt, they will find this book a very agreeable guide.' — Timet. 

'Gives, within moderate compass, a suggestive description of the charms, 
curiosities, dangers, and discomforts of the Nile voj'^age.' — Saturday Review, 

* We ha¥e in these pages the most minute description of life as it appeared on 
the banks of. the Nile ; all that could be seen or was worth seeing in nature or 
in art is here pleasantlv and graphically set down. ... It is a book to read 
during an autumn holiday.'— Spectator. 

xxxrv 

Second Edition. 

SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 

HI8TOBT. By Gt. S. Dbew, M.A., Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth, Author 
of * Keasons of Faith.' Bevelled boards, Svo. price 10s. 6d, 

*Mr. Drew has invented a new method of illustrating Scripture history — 
from observation of the countries. Instead of narrating his travels, and referring 
from time to time to the facts of sacred history belonging to the different countries 
he writes an outline history of the^ Hebrew nation from Abraham downwards, 
with special reference to the various points in which the geography illustrates the 
history. The advantages of this plan are obvious. Mr. Drew thus gives us 
not a mere imitation of " Sinai and Palestine," but a view of the same subject 
from the other side. . . . He is very successful in picturing to his readers the 
scenes before his own mind. The position of Abraham in Palestine is portrayed, 
both sociallj' and geographically, with great vigour. Mr. Drew has given an 
admirable account of the Hebrew sojourn in l^ypt, and has done much to 
popularise the newly-acquired knowledge of Assyria in connection with the two 
Jewish Kingdoms.' — Saturday Review. 

XXXV 

ECHOES OE A FAMOXTS TEAR. By Harriet Parr, Author 
of ' The Life of Jeanne d'Arc,' *In the Silver Age,' &c. Crown Svo. 8«, 6</. 

* A graceful and touching, as well as truthful account of the Franco-Prussian 
War. Those who are in the habit of reading books to children will find this at 
once instructive and delightful.' — Public Opinion. 

* Miss Parr has the great gift of charming simplicity of style, and if children 
are not interested in her book, man}' of their seniors will be.' — British Quarterly 
Review. 
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XXXYI 

Second Editioii. 

THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. Dedicated, by special per- 
mission, to Lobd St. Lbokabds. Large crown 8vo. 5«. 

*A charming little volume, written with singular felicity of style and 
illastration.*— 7Vm««. 

* A very pleasant little book, which is always, whether it deal in paradox or 
earnest, cheerful, genial, scholarly/ — Spectator. 

* The bold and striking character of the whole conception is entitled to the 
warmest admiration.* — Pall Mall Gazette. 

* We should recommend our readers to get this book . . . because they will 
be amused by the jovial miscellaneous and cultured gossip with which he strews 
his pages.* — British Quarterly Review. 

XXXVII 

JOU&lf ALS KEPT nr FBANCE AND ITALT, FBOM 1848 

TO 1868. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. By the late 
Nassau Whxiam SsinoB. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. Siupson. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 24«. 

* The present volume gives us conversations with some of the most prominent 
men in the political huitory of France and Italy ... as well as Tnth others 
whose names are not so familiar or are hidden under initials. Mr. Senior has 
the art of inspiring all men with frankness, and of persuading them to put 
themselves unreservedly in his hands without fear of private circulation.' — 
Athenaum, 

* The book has a genuine historical value.' — Saturday Review. 

* No better, more honest, and more readable view of the state of political 
society during the existence' of the second Republic could well be looked for.' — 
JSxaminer, 

XXXVIII 

Second Edition. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of 
the Old Catholic Congresses at Monich and Cologne. By J. Lowbt 
Whittle, A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. Crown 8vo. 4a. 6d. 

< We cannot follow the author through his graphic and lucid sketch of tlie 
Catholic movement in Germany and of the Munich Congress, at which he was 
present ; but we may cordially recommend his book to all who wish to follow 
the course of the movement.' — Saturday Review. 

*■ A valuable and philosophic contribution to the solution of one of the greatest 
questions of this stirring age.' — Church Times. 

XXXIX 

NAZASETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. In smaU Svo. 

doth, 68. By the Author of * The Divine Kingdom on Earth as it is 
in Heaven.' 

* In Him was life, and the life was the light of men,* 

* A singularly reverent and beautiful book ; the style in which it is written is 
not less chaste and attractive than its subject.' — Dauy Telegraph. 

* Perhaps one of the most remarkable books recently issued in the whole 
range of English theology. . . . Original. in design, calm and appreciative in 
language, noble and elevated in styk, this book^ we venture to think, will 
live.' — ChurchmatCs Magazine. 
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THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS IT IS IN 

HEAVEN. In demy 8vo. bound in cloth, price 10«. 6«?. 'Oup 
Commonwealth is in Heaven.* \N(m ready. 

' It is seldom that, in the course of our critical duties, we have to deal with 
a volume of any size or pretension so entirely valuable and satisfactor}'^ as 
this. Published anonymously as it is, there is no living divine to whom the 
authorship would not be a credit. . . . Not the least of its merits is the 
perfect simplicity and clearness conjoined with a certain massive beauty of 
its style.' — LiUerary Churchman. 

* A high purpose and a devout spirit characterise this work. It is thoughtful 
and eloquent. . . . The most valuable and suggestive chapter is entitled 
" Fulfilment in Life and Ministry of Christ," which is full of original thinking 
admirably expressed.' — British Quarterly Review. 



FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 



I 

SEETA. By Col. Meadows Taylor, Author of /Tara' &c. 
In 3 vols. 

II 

A LITTLE WORLD. By Geo. Manville Fenn, Author of 
• The Sapphire Cross,* ' Mad,' &c. 3 vols. 

HI 

CIVIL SERVICE. By J. T. Listado, Author of * Maurice 
Reynhardt.' 2 vols. 

IV 

VANESSA. By the Author of * Thomasina ' &c. 2 vols. 

V 

THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. By Capt.- Arthur Griffiths, 

Author of * Peccavi ; or, Geo&ey Singleton's Mistake.' 2 vols. 

VI 

CHESTERLEIOH. By Ansley Conyers. 3 vols. 

VII 

SaUIRE SILCHESTER'S WHIM. By Mortimer Collins, 
Author of *Marqnis and Merchant,* 'The Princess Clarice,' &c. 
3 vols. 

VIII 

JOHANNES OLAF. By E. de Wille. Translated by F. E. 
BunnAtt. 

The author of this story enjoys a high reputation in Germany ; and both 
English and German critics have spoken in terms of the warmest praise of 
this and her previous stories. She has been called * The " George Eliot " of 
Germanv.' 

- — ai ' . 
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IX 



WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of 'Flora Adair,' 
' The Value of Fosterstown/ &c. 3 vols. 



A. 

' TOO LATE. By Mrs. Newman. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 



XI 



nSETTE'S TEJITUAE. By Mrs. Bdssell Gray. 2 vols, 
crown 8yo. 



RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS. 



OFF THX 8KELLIGS. By Jbak 
iNQBLOw. (Her flnt Bomance.) In 
4 vols. [Jiut ready, 

THS DOCTOB'S^DILEMMA. By 

Hebba STBarroN, Author of * Little 
Meg ' &c. &c. [/tMt out. 

HOKOB BLAKE: THE 8T0BT 

OP A PLAIN WOMAN. By Mrs. 
Kbatinob, Author of * BnglUh Homes 
In India.' 2 Tola, crown Svo. 

[Jtut out, 

THE PBIHCE88 CLABICE. A 

8T0BY OF 1871. By MORIIMIEB 
Collins. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 

'Mr. Collins has produced a readable 
book, amusingly characteristic. There 
is good description of Dcyomlhire scenery ; 
and lastly there is Clarice, a most snocess- 
ful heroine, who must speak to the reader 
for herself.' — Athenaum. 

* Very readable and amusing. We would 
especially give an honourable mention to 
Mr. Collins's " vers de aocUii;* the writing 
of which has almost become a lost art.' — 
Pnll MaU Oazette, 

'A bright, fresh) ftnd original book, 
with which we recommend all genuine 
novel Teaden to become acquainted at 
the earliest opportunity .'^Sftmdard. 

THE 8PIHSTEB8 OF BLAT^H- 

INGTON. By Mab. TBAYSB8. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 

* A pretty story. In all respects deserv- 
ing of a favourable reception.' — Cfraphic. 

*A. book of more than average merit, 
and worth reading.'— ^jranwMr. 



VI 

A 0OUD MATCH. By Amblia 
Pbrrikr, Author of 'Mea Culpa.' 
2 vols. [Just out, 

' Racy and lively.'— iKAenonim. 

' Agreeably written.' — Public Opinion, 

* As pleasant and readable a novel as we 
have seen this season.' — Examiner, 

* This clever and amusing novel.'-.-FiiM 

ifatt Gazette, 

vn 

TH0MA8IHA. By the Author of 
'Dorothy,' 'De Creasy,' &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. [Just out. 

* We would liken it to a finished and 
delicate cabinet picture, in which there Is 
no brilliant colour, and yet all it» harmony; 
in which no line is without its purpose, 
bub all contribute to the unity of the 
work.'— A/Aena;«fn. 

' For the delicacies of character-drawing, 
for play of incident, and for finish of style, 
we must rellier our readers to the story 
itself : from the perusal of which they 
cannot fall to deriVe both interest and 
amusement.'— 2tot/y News. 

* This undeniably pleasing story,*— Pall 
if all Gaxette, 

vm 

THE 8T0BT OF 8IB E1)WABF8 

WIFB. By Hamiltok Mabwhatj., 
Author of * For Very Life.' 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. [Just out, 

* There are many clever conceits in it. 
. . . Mr. Hamilton Marshall proves in 
"SirBdward's Wife "that he can teU a 
story closely and pleasantly.'— AiK JfaU 
Gazette. 

* A quiet, graceful little story.' — 

iSjpeetotor. 
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IX 

LIKKED AT LAST. Bj F. E. 

BUKNlriT. One vol. crown 8vo. 

'** Linked at Last" contains fo mach 
of pretty description, natural incident, 
and delicate portraiture, that the reader 
who once takes it up will not be inclined 
to relinquish it without concluding the 
▼olnme.' — Morning Pott, 

* A rery charming story.*— /oAo Ball, 



CBITEL A8 THE GEAVE. Bj the 

COUMTBSS YON BOTHMBB. 8 vols. 

crown 8to. 

* Jealousy it cruel as the Qrave* 

* The Wise Man's motto is prefixed to an 
interesting, though somewhat tragic, story, 
by the Countess von Bothmer. . . . Her 
German prince, with his chiTalrons affec- 
tion, his disinterested patriotism, and his 
soldierlike senne of duty, is no unworthy 
type of a national character which has 
lately given the world many instances of 
old-ftuhioned heroism.' — AUunanim* 

*Axx sgreeable, nnaflected, and emi- 
nently readable navel,*— Daily IVews, 



PEBPLBXITy! By Sydnbt 

MOBTYN. Three vols, crown 8vo. 

l/ust out, 

* Shows much lucidity, much power of 
portraiture, and no inconsiderable sense 
of humour.' — Examiner, 

* The literary workmanship is good, and 
the story forcibly and graphically told.'— 
Daily News, 

* Written with very considerable power, 
the plot is original and . . . worked out 
with great cleverness and sustained in- 
terest.*— ^Stondorcf. 

xn 
Second Edition. 

HBB TITLE OF HOBOITB. By 

HoJiUB Lee. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

* It is unnecessary to recommend tales of 
Holme Lee's, for they are well known, and 
all more or less liked. But this book far 
exceeds even our favourites, "Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter," " Kathie Brande," and 
** Thomey Hall," because with theinterest 
of a pathetic story is united the value of a 
definite and high jmrpoae/Spectator, 

* A most exquisitely written story.' 

Literary Churchman, 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



BBAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. By the Editor of ' Men who have Risen.' 
With IllustrationB. Crown 8to. 3s. 6d. 

Andrew Reed — the Stay of the 
Hopeless. 

Michael Faraday->the Refined Philo- 
sopher. 

Thomas Wright— the Prison Philan- 
thropist. 

Joseph Paxton — the Gardener Archi- 
tect. 



Josiah Wedgwood — the Man of 

Energy. 
Granville Sharp — the Negro's earliest 

Friend. 
Richard Cobden — the International 

Man. 
Dr. William Smith— the Father of 

English Geolog}'. 



The Early Life of the late Prince Consort, Ac. &c. 
II 

THE LITTLE WONDEB-HOBN. By Jean Ingelow. A 

Second Series of *■ Stories told to a Child/ 15 Ulustrations. Cloth, 
gilt^ 3«. Qd, 



III 



LILLIPTJT .BEVELS. By the Author of 'Lilliput Lev^e.' 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



IV 



OUTTA-PEBCHA WILLIE. By George MacDonald. With 

Iliustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Just ready, gilt cloth and gilt edges, price *Ib, Sd., the Vol. for 1872 of 

GOOD WOBDS FOB THE TOUNG. Containing numerous 
Contributions by 



NOBICAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
THE AUTHOB OP * PATTY.* 
LADT BABKEB. 
JEAN DfOELOW. 



A. L. WABINa. 
W. ALLIKGHAM. 
MBS. GE0B6E CXTFPLES. 
BOBEBT BUCHANAN. 



C. C. FBASEB-TTTLEB. 

And about One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations by 



ABTHUB HUGHES. 
J. MAHONBY. 
J. B. ZWECKEB. 



W. J. WIEOAND. 
TOWNLBY GBBBN. 
P. A. PBA8EB. 



P. S. WALKEB. 

M. FBASEB-TYTLEB. 



VI 

PLTOKT FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. By Stephen J. 
Mackenna. Illustrated. 

VII 

HOITT TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. By 

Chablbs Camden. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

VIII 

STORIES OF PEECIOUS STONES. By Helen Zimmern. 

Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 5s. 

IX 

ELSIE DINSMOEE. By Martha Far<2uharson. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. 

X 

ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS. By the same Author. Crown 8v6. 
Illustrated. 

XI 

ELSIE'S GIRLHOOD. By the same Author. Crown 8yo. 

Illustrated. 

XII 

JEAN JAROTJSSEATJ, THE PASTOR OF THE DESERT. 

From the French of Eugene Felletan. Translated by Colonel 
E. P. DE l'Hoste. In fcp. 8vo. with an Engraved Frontispiece, 
price 5s, 

* There is a poetical simplicity and picturesqueness ; the noblest heroism ; 
unpretentious reli^on ; pure love, and the spectacle of a household brought up 
in the fear of the Lord. . . . The whole story has an air of quaint antiquity 
similar to that which invests with a charm more easily felt than described the 
site of some splendid ruin.' — Illustrated London News, 

* This charming specimen of Eugene Pelletan's tender grace, humour, and high- 
toned morality.' — Notes and Queries. 

* A touching record of the struggles in the^ cause of religious liberty of a real 
man.' — Graphic. 
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MILITARY WORKS. 



Z 

VICTOBIES AND DEFEATS. An attempt to explain the 

cauaes which have led to them. An Offloer'B Manual. By CoL B. P. ANDBRaoM. 
DemySvo. ^In preparation. 

n 
Shoray will be published, 

STUDIES nr THE KEW INFAHTBT TACTICS. By 

Major W. Ton Schsrkff. Translated from the Gterman. 

in 

THE OPEBATIONS OF THE FIBST AEMT TO THE 

CAPITTTLATIOH OF METZ. By Yon Schsll, Major in the Chief General 
Btafi. With Maps, inclnding one of Metz and of the coun^ aronnd. which will be 
the most perfect yet published of that district. In demy Svo. Uniform with the 
above. [In preparaiion. 

*•* The most Important events described in this work are the battles of Spiehem, those 
before Metz on the Uth and 18th August, and (on this point nothing authentic has yet 
been published; the history of the Investment of Metz (battle of Noisseville). 

This work, however, possesses a greater importance than that derived from these points, 
because it represents for the first time from the official documents the genendship of 
Yon Steinmetz. Hitherto we have had no exact reports on the deeds and motives of this 
celebrated general. This work has the special object of unfolding carefully the relations 
in which the commander of the First Army acted, the plan of operations which he drew 
up, and the manner in which he carried it out. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE OERMAJT ARMIES IS 

FBAirCE, FBOM SEDAH TO THE END OF THE WAB OF 1870-1. 

With large Official Map. From the Journals of the Head-Quarters Staff. By Major 
William Blumb, of the Prussian Ministry of War. Translated by £. M. Joxes, 
Major 20th Foot, late Professor of Military History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. 
Price 9*. 

* The work of Major von Blnme in its English dress forms the most valuable addition 
to our stock of works upon the war that our press has put forth. Major Blume writes 
with a clear conciseness much wanting in many of his counlary's historians, and Major 
Jones has done himself and his original alike justice by his vigorous yet correct translation 
of the excellent volume on which he has laboured. Our St)ace forbids our doing more than 
commending it.eamestly as the most authentic and instructive narrative of the second 
section of the war that has yet appeared.'— iSatwrday Beview. 

* The book is of absolute necessity to the military student. . . . The work is one of 
high merit and . . . has the advantage of being rendered into fiuent English, and is 
accompanied by an excellent military msLp,'— United Service Oazette. 

* The work of translation has been well done ; the expressive German idioms have been 
rendered into clear nervous English without losing any of their original force; and 
in notes, prefaces, and introductions, much additionallnformation has been given.' 

AthentBum, 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY in JANUARY 

and FEBBTTABT 1871. Compiled from the Official War Documents of the 
Head-Quarters of the Southern Army. By Count Hermann vox Wartkxsleben, 
Colonel in the Prussian Oeneral Staff. Tranedated by Colonel C. H. von Wbiqut. 
Demy Svo. with Maps. Uniform with the above. Price 6«. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE FIRST ARMY IN NORTHERN 

FBAHCE. (Against Faidherbe.) By Colonel Count Hermann yon Wabteks- 
LBBEN, Chief of the Staff of the First Army. In demy Svo. Uniform with the 
above. [In preparation. 

N.B.— It is believed that General Beauchahp Walkeb, of Berlin, will translate this 
work. 
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vn 

TACTICAL SEDUCTIONS FEOH THE WAS. OF 1870-1. 

By Capt. A. ton Boouslawbki. Translated by Colonel Lumlkt Gbaham, late ISth 
(Royal Iriah) Begiment. Demy 8vo. Uniform with the aboye. Price 7«. 

* In all essential things, according to onr conviction, the author has rightly apprehended 
the lessons of the late war, and his views are a goide and criterion that will be of service 
to eveiy officer.'— ift/itatr Woehenblatt. 

* Msjor BognslawsU's tactical deductions from the war are, that infantry still preserve 
their superiority over cavalry, that open order must henceforth be the main principles of 
all drill, and, that the ohassepdt is the best of all small arms for precision. . . . We 
must, without dela^, impress brain and forethought into the Bvtish Service ; and we 
cannot commence the good work too soon, or better than by placing the two books (" The 
Operations of the OermaCi Armies " and " Tactical Deductions ") we have here criticised 
in every milituy libraxy, and introducing them as clasa-books in every tactical schooL' 

United Service Qazette, 

vm 
HAST7 IHTBENCHMEWTS. By A. Brialmont, Colonel on 

the Belgian Stall. Translated by Chas. A. Bmpson, Lieutenant R. A. Nine Plates. 
Price 6s, 

IX 

CAVALBT FIELD DUTY. By Major-General Von Mirus. 

Translated by Capt. Fbamk S. Russbll, 14th (King's) Hassan. Crown 8vo. limp 

cloth, be, 
*** This is the text-book of Instruction in the Gtorman cavalry, and comprises all the 
details connected with the militaiy duties of cavaliy soldiers on service. The translation 
is made from a new edition, which contains the modifications introduced consequent on 
the experiences of the late war. The great interest that students feel in all the German 
Military methods, will, it is believed, render this book especially acceptable at the 
present time. 

THE AEMT OF THE NORTH^EBHAH CONFEDEEA- 

TIOH. A Brief Description of its Organisation, of the different Bzanchet of the 
Service and their rOe in War, of ite Mode of Fighting, &o. By a Prussian Gxnbral. 
Translated from the (German by Col. Edward Newdioatb. Demy 8vo. 6s, 

*A* The authorship of this book was erroneously ascribed to the renewed General Von 
Moltke. but there can be little doubt that it was written under his immediate inspiration. 

XI 

Now ready, an authorised and aocnrate TranslaUon of 

STUDIES IS lEADING TROOPS. By Col. Von Verdy 

Du Vernois. Translated py Lieut. H. J. T. Hildyabd, Tlst Foot. {Parts I. 
and II. Demy 8vo. price 6s, 

Notice —The (German publishers of this work desire to make it known that the author 
proteste'against an edition of Part I. which is on sale in England, and whi9Jh is both an 
maccurate and unauthorised translation. 

*** Gen. BsAUCHAMP Walkbb says of this work :— * I recommend the first two numbers 
of Colonel von Yerdy's " Studies " to the attentive perusal of my brother officers. They 
supply a want whicn I have cften felt during my service in this country, namely, a 
minuter tactical detail of the minor operations of the war than any but the most observant 
and fortunately placed staff officer is in a position to give. I have read and re-read them 
very carefully, i nope with profit, certainly with neat interest, and believe that practice, 
in the sense of these " Studies," would be a valuable preparation for manoeuvres on a 
more extended scale.' Berlin, June 1872. 

XII 

DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the 

London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain S. Flood Paob, Adjutant of the 
Regiment, late 105th Light Infantry, and Adjutant of the Edinburgh Rifle Brigade. 
Just published. A Cheaper Edition. Price Is, 

* One of the hest-known and coolest-headed of the metropolitan regiments, whose 
adjutant, moreover, has lately published an admirable collection of lectures addressed by 
him to the men of his corps. — Time*. 

* The very useful and interesting work. . . . Every Volunteer, officer or private, will 
be the better for penuing and digesting the plain-spoken truths which Cautain Page so 
firmly, and yet so modesUy. puts oef ore them ; and we trust that the little book in which 
they are contained will find its way into all parts of Great Britain.'— FofuRf«er Service 
Gazette. 
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xia 

AUTBOBXSBD TbANSLATION. 

THE FEANCO - GERMAN WAR, 1870-71. First part:— 

History of the War to the Downfall of the Empire. First Section : — The events in 
July. Translated from the Gterman Official Account at the Topographical and 
Statistioal Department of the War Office. By Capt. F. C. H. Clabkb, B.A. First 
Section, with Map, now ready. Demy 8to. 3«. 

XIV 

THE SUBSTANTIVE SENI0RIT7 ARHT LIST. Majors 

and Captains. Ck>ntaining the Names of all Substantiye Majors and Captains, 
Serving upon Full-pay or Betired upon Half-pay, arranged according to their 
Seuiorily in the Service, and in such order as immediately to exhibit the standing 
of every such Major or Captain for Promotion in his own Arm of the Service, 
whether Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Infantry, or Marines, specifying their par- 
ticular Corps, and distinguishing those holding Higher Brevet-rank. By Captain 
F. B. P. White, 1st W. I. Regiment. 8vo. sewed, 2«. 6d. 



XV 



THE BENGAL QUARTERLT ARMT LIST. 
THE BOMBAY Do. Do 
THE MADRAS Do. Do. 



Sewed, 15«. 
Sewed, 95. 
Sewed, 12^. 



THE 



CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 



It is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that readers 
will care to preserve them on their shelves. Thej are well printed on good 
paper, handsomely bound, with a Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate 
price of 3«. 6t2. each. 



BOBIH GBAT. By Chabubs 

GiBBOV. With a Frontispiece by 
Henneiqr. {lUady, 

n 

KITTY. By Miss M. Bbthah- 
Bdwabdb. [Aeody. 

m 

HIBELL. By John SAuin)BB8, 
Anthor of ' Abel Drake's Wife.' 

IV 

OKB OP TWO. By J. Hain 
Fruwbll, Anthor of *The Gentle 
Life'&o. 

V 

BEADT MOKET MOBTIBOT. 



VI 

FOB LACK OF 0011). By 

Chabubs Gibbon, Author of ' Bobin 
Gray.' 

vn 

ABEL DBAKE'8 WIFE. By 

John SAUNDiiBS, Author of * Hirell.' 

vni 

OOD'8 PBOVIDEKCE HOTTSE. 

By Mrs. G. Linnaus Banks. 

IX 

A FIGHT FOB LIFE. By Mot 

Thomas. 

X 

THE HOTTSE OF BABT. By 

Mrs. Oboboe Hoopeb. 



Other Standard Navels to follow. 
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POETRY. 



Shortly wUl be Re-issued, wUh additions to each part, W. C. Bshkbtt's 
Foiocs, in Five Parts, at One Shilling each. 



BABT MAT, THE WOBH WED- 

DING RING. AND OTHBB HOME 
POBMS. With lUnstration by Wat- 
bun. 

QXTEEH ELEAHOB'8 YEK- 

OBANOB, BilLLADB, AND NAB- 
BATTYB POBMa Wifth lUostration 
by Watson. 

S0KO8 BT A 80KO-WBITEB. 

With Steel Portrait. Fint Series. 

SOKOS BT A SOHO-WBITEB. 

With Illustration by Watson. Second 
Series. 

POEMS OF THOITGHT AND 

FANCY, AND ONE HUNDRED 
SONNETS. With IlluatraLion by 
Watsom. 



BONOS FOB 8AIL0B8. By W. C. 

Bbnnbtt. Grown 8yo. 6«. With 
Steel Portrait and nioatrations. 

iShoray. 
An BdiUon, in Illustrated Paper Covers, 
price 1«. 

PBBPARINO FOB PUBLICATION, 

A Collected Edition, in Five Volumes, of 

THE POETICAL AKD PBOSE 

WORKS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

S0HO8 OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

By John Patns, Author of ' Intaglios,' 
' Bonnets,* * The Masque of Shadows,' 
&c. Crown Svo. 5$. [Jtut out. 

S0KO8 OF TWO W0BLD8. By 

a New WBrr£u. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 5». 

•The "New Writer" is certainly no 
tyro. No one aft^ reading the first two 
poems, almost perfect in rhythm and 
an the graceful reserve of true lyrical 
strength, can doubt that this book is the 
result of lengthened thought and assi- 
duous training in poetical form. . . . 
These poems will assuredly take high 
rank among the class to which they 
helong.'— British Quarterly Review, April 1. 

'No extracts could do justice to the 
exquisite tones, the felicitons phrasing 
and delicately wrought hJEumonies of some 
of these poems.' — Nonconformity March 27. 

WALLED IN, AND OTHEB 

POEMS. By the Rev. Hjixby J. 
BuLKBLT. Crown Svo. b». 

[^Now ready. 



EB08 AOONISTES. By E. B. D. 

Crown Svo. Zs. M, 

* The author of these Yerses has written 
a very touching story of the human heart 
in the story he tells, with such pathos and 
power, of an affection cherished so long 
and so secretly. ... It is not the least 
merit of these pages that they are every- 
where illumined with moral and religious 
sentiment suggested, not paraded, of the 
brightest, purest character.'— Stoiuiard. 

THE LE0END8 OF 8T. PATBICX, 

AND OTH BR POEMS. By Aubbbt 
db Ybrb. Crown Svo. 5<. 

' We have marked, in almost every page, 
excellent touches from which we know 
not how to select. We have but space to 
commend the varied structure of his vorse, 
the carefulness of his grammar, and his 
excellent EngUsb. All who believe that 
poetry should raise and not debase the 
social Ideal, all who think that wit should 
exalt our standard of thought and man- 
ners, must weloome this contribudon at 
once to our knowledge of the past and to 
the bcience of noble life.' 

Saturday Review, 

THE INN OF STBANOE MEET- 
INGS, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Mobtimbb Collins. Grown Sro. 6«. 

'Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of 
chivalry and romance beneath the trifling 
vein of good-humoured banter which is 
the special characteristio of his verse. . . . 
The "Inn of Strange Meetings" is a 
sprighUy ^iBO».*—A(henceum, 

A8PB0M0NTE, AND OTHEB 

POEMS. Second Edition, doth, A». 6d, 

* The volume is anonymous ; but there 
is no reason for the author to be ashamed 
of it. The « Poems of Italy ** are evidently 
inspired by genuine enthusiaon In the 
cause espoused ; and one of them, " The 
Execution of Felice Orsini," has much 
poetic merit, the event oelelwated being 
told with dramatic toToe.*—Athenceum, 

THE DBEAH AND THE DEED, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Patrick 
Soorr, Author of * Footpaths between 
Two Worlds* Sic, Fcp. Svo. cloth, 5*. 

* A bitter and able satire on the vices 
and follies of the day, literaiy, social, and 
political.'— ^S/andard. 

' Shows real poetic power coupled with 
evidences of satirical energy,'— Edinburgh 
Daily Review, 
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LIFE AND WORKS Qf 

THE REV. FRED W. ROBERTSON 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE BEV. FEED. W. 

ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by Stopfobd Bbookb, M.A., Hon. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Library Edition, in demy 6 to. 
with Steel Portrait. I2s. 

A Popular Edition, In one volume, price 68. Is now ready, 

A New Edition, in two volumes, uniform with the Sermons, price 7«. 6d. 
will be ready shortly. 



SEBMOirS :— Price ds. M 

First Series 

Second Series . 

Third Series . 

Fourth Series . 



per vol. 



Small crown 8vo. 
Small crown 8vo. 
Small crown 8vo. 
Small crown Bvo. 



EXPOSITOBT LECTTJEES ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO 

THE CORINTHIANS. Small crown Svo. 5«. 

AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNYSON'S < IN MEMORIAM.' 

(Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. Svo. 2«. 



In Pbepabation. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON LITERARY AND 

SOCIAL TOPICS. Small crown Svo. Ba.Sd. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. Translated 
iirom the G-erman of Gotthold Efhbaim Lbssing. Fcp. Svo. 2s, 6d, 



A LECTURE ON FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. By the 

Rev. F. A. NoBiiE, delivered before the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Pittsburgh, U.S. 1^. 6d. 
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SERMONS BY THE 
REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

Honorary Chaplain to Her Majesty the Queen, 



I 

THE LIFE AHD WOSK OF FBEDEEICK DEHISOlf 

KAXJRICE. A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo. sewed. Is, 

II 

CHBIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons preached in St. 
Jamen^s Chapel, York Street, London. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 

' Nobly fearless and singularly strong . . . carries our admiration through- 
out.* — British Quarterly Ueview. 

in 

FREEDOM nr THE CHUBCH OF ENOLANB. Second 

Edition. Six Sermons suggested by the Vosey Judgment. In One 
Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss, 6d, 

* Every one should read them. No one can be insensible to the charm of his 
style, or the clear logical manner in which he treats his subject.' — Churchman*t 
Monthly, 

' We hare to thank Mr. Brooke for a very dear and couiageous exposition of 
theological views, with which we are for the most part in full sympathy.' — 
Spectator, 

* Interesting and readable, and characterised by great clearness of thought 
Arankness of statement, and moderation of tone.' — Church Opinion, 

* A very fiiir statement of the vievrs in respect to freedom of thought hdd by 
the liberal party in the Church of England.' — Blackwood^ » Magazine, 

IV 

SERMONS FBEACHED IN ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL, TOSK 

STREET, LONDON. Sixth Edition, down 8vo. 6«. 

< No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a great 
power in London, that his chapel is thronged, and his followers large and en- 
thusiastic. They are fierr, enei^etic, impetuous sermons, rich with the treasures 
of a cultivated imagination.* — Guardian, 

* Mr. Brooke's sermons are shrewd and clever, and always readable. He is 
better off than many preachers, for he has something to say, and says it.' — 
Churchman^s Magazine, 

'A fine specimen of the best preaching of the Episcopal pulpit.' — British 
Quarterly, 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS. 



THE EITBOPEAK IH INDIA, 

A Handbook of practical information 
for those pxooeeding to, or residing 
in, the East Indies, relating to Ontflts, 
Bontes, Time for Departure, Indian 
Climate, &o. By Bdmxtnd C. P. Hull. 
With a MEDICAL GUIDE FOB 
ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a com- 
pendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Freserration 
and Begnlation of Health. By B. B. 
Mair, M.D., F.B.C.&E., late Deputy 
Coroner of Madras. In one vol. post 
Sto. 6«. 
' Full of all BortB of useful information 
to the English settler or trayeller in India.* 
Standard, 

* One of the most valuable books ever 
published in India— valuable for Its sound 
information, Its careful array of pertinent 
facts, and its sterling common sense. It 
is a publisher's as veil as an author's 
" hit," for it supplies a want which few 
persons may have discovered, but which 
everybody will at once recognise when 
once the contents of the book have been 
mastered. The medical part of the work 
Is invaluable.'— Ca/cii<to Guardian, 

n 

EASTERN EXPEBIEKCE8. By 

L. BowBiNO, C.S.I., Lord Canning's 
Private Secretary, and for many years 
the Chief Commissioner for Mysore 
and Coorg. In one vol. demy 8vo. 16«. 
Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 

' An admirable and exhaustive geogra- 
phical, political, and industrial survey.'— 
Athenceum, 

*The usefulness of this con^pact and 
methodical summary of the most authen- 
tic information relating to countries whose 
welfare is intimately connected with our 
own, should obtain from Mr. Lewin Bow- 
ring^B work a good place among treatises 
of its kind.'— Aitfy News, 

* Interesting even to the general reader, 
but more eei)ecially bo to those who may 
have a special concern in that portion of 
our Indian Empire.' — Post, 

* An elaborately got up and carefully 
compUed work.' — Home News, 



m 

A MEKOIB OP THE INDIAN 

STTBYBYB. ByCLBMBNT B. Mark- 
ham. Printed by order of Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Imperial 8vo. 
lOs,M. 



IV 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF STEE- 
LING AND INDIAN BUPEB 
CUBBBNCY, upon a new and ex- 
tended system, embracing values from 
one farthing to one hundred thousand 
pounds, and at rates progressing, in 
sixteenths of a penny, from 1«. 9d. to 
2s. Bd, per rupee. By Donald Fbabxb, 
Accountant to the British l^ian 
Steam Navigation Co., Limited. 
Boyal 8vo. 10s. dd. 



WESTERN INDIA BEFOBE AND 

DXJEING THE MUTINIES. Pictures 
drawn from Life. By Major-Gtoneral 
Sir GEOBaB Lb Grand Jack>b, K.C.S.I. , 
C.B. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

'The 9i08t important contribution to 
the History of Western India during tbe 
Mutinies which has yet, in a popular form, 
been made public'— ii/Aemmm. 

'The legacy of a wise veteran, intent 
on the benefit of his countrymen rather 
than on the acquisition of fame.' 

London and China Express, 

' Few men more competent than himself 
to speak authoritatively concerning Indian 
affairs.' — Standard. 



VI 

A CATALOOTTE OF MAPS OF 

THE BBITiSH POSSESSIONS IN 
IN^IA AND OTHER PARTd OP 
ASIA. Published by Order of Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for India 
in Coun<dl. Boyal 8vo. sewed, Is, 

*,* A continuation of the above, sewed, 
price 6d., Is now ready ^ 



Messrs. Henry 8, King ^ Co. are the authorised agents by the 
Government for the sale of the whole of the Maps enumerated in this 
Catalogue, 
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Now ready ^ crown Sfo. price 6s. 

THE FORMS OF WATER IN RAIN ANB RIVERS, ICE 

AITD 0LACIEB8. With 32 Illustrations. By J. Ttndall, LL.D., 
F.R.8. 

Crown 8w. price 4«. 

FHTSICS AND FOLITICS. By Walter Bagehot. 

BEING VOLUMES L # 77. OF 

THE 

Messrs. Henry S. Kino & Co. have the pleasure to announce 
that under this title thej are issuing a Seribs of Pofulab Treatises, 
embodying the results of the latest investigations in the various departments 
of Science at present most prominently before the world. 

The character and scope of the Series will be best indicated by a 
reference to the names and subjects included in the following List ; from 
which it will be seen that the co-operation of many of the most distin- 
guished Professors in England, America, Oermany, and France has been 
already secured. 

Although these Works are not specially designed for the instruction of 
beginners, still, as they are intended to fiiddress the non-scientyic public, they 
will be, as far as possible, explanatory in character, and free from techni- 
calities. The object of each author will be to bring his subject as near as 
he can to the general reader. 

The Series will also be published simultaneously in New York by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. ; in Paris by M. Oermer Bailli&re; and in 
Leipzig by Messrs. Brockhaus. The volumes will all be crown 8vo. size, 
well printed on good paper, strongly and elegantly bound, and will sell in 
this country at a price not exceeding Five Shillings, 



These volumes will be followed by 

FOOD. 

By Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S. 

Prospectuses of the Series may be had of the Publishers. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES-FIRST LIST, 



Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., P.B-S. 

Bodily IfoUon and GonaciooBness. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., r.B.8. 

The Principles of Ifental Physiology. 

Sir John Lnbbock, Bart., r.B.8. 

The Antiquity of Man. 

Prof. Badolph Yircliow. Morbid 
Physiological Action. 

Prof. Alexander Bain, LL.D. Re- 
lations of Mind and Body. 

Prof. Balfonr Stewart, LL.D., 

F.B.S. The Conservation of Enei^. 

Walter BagehoC, Esq. Physics 
and Politics. 

Dr. H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., 
F.R.S. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. 

Herbert Spencer, Esq. The Study 
of Sociology. 

Prof. WilUam Odling, F.B.S. The 
New Chemistry. 

Prof. W. Thiselton Dyer, B.A. 
B.Sc. Form and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 

Jr. Edward Smith, r.B.S. Food. 
Prof. W. Kingdon Clifford, M.A. 

The First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences Bxplained totheNon-Mathe- 
matiiMd. 

Hr. J. K. Lockyer, F B.S. Spec- 
trum Analysis. 

W. Lander Lindsay, H.D., F.B.S.E. 

Mind in the Lower Animals. 

Dr. J. B. Pettigrew, H.D., F B.S. 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 

Prof. John Tyndall, LL.D., F.B.S. 

The Forms of Water in Rain and 
Rivers, Ice and Qlaciers. 



Prof. A. C. Bamaay, LL.D., F.B.S. 

Earth - Sculpture : Hills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes. 
How they were Produced, and How 
they have been Destroyed. 

Dr. Henry Handsley. Responsi- 
bility in Disease. 

Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. The 

Logic of Statistics. 

Prof. Hichael Foster, M.D. Pro- 
toplasm and the Cell Theory. 

Bey. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Fungi : their Nature, Influences, and 
Uses. 

Prof. Clande Bernard. Physical 
and Metaphysical Phenomoia of Life. 

Prof. A. Qnetelet. Social Physics. 

Prof. H. Sainte Claire Deville. 
An Introduction to General Chemistry. 

Prof. Wnrtz. Atoms and the 
Atomic Theory. 

Prof. D. Qnatrefages. The Negro 
Races. 

Prof. Lacaze-Dnthiers. Zoology 
since Cnvier. 

Prof. Berthelot. Chemical Syn- 
thesis. 

Prof. J. Bosenthal. (Subject not 
yet received.) 

Prof. James D. Dana, M.A , LL.D. 

On Cephalization ; or, Head-Charac- 
ters in the» Gradation and Progress 
of Life. 

Prof. S. W. Johnson, M.A. On 

the Nntrition of Plants. 

Prof. Anstin Flint, Jr., M.D. 
The Nervous System and its Relation 
to the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. W. D. Whitney. Modem 
Linguistio Science. 
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